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FOREWORD 


Albuquerque is a word that still evokes controversy. 
Several theories have been advanced for the meaning of 
the word. It seems to be Moorish in origin. Albarcoque, in 
the days when the Moors overran Spain, meant apricot. 
Spaniards adopted it into the language as albuerquerque. 
It became a place name; the name of a dukedom. Such is 
one theory. Mexico referred to the apricot as chabacano. 
Even the Mexican Academy made scant reference to the 
word, defining it thus: albaricoque m. El chabacano (Prunus 
armenica, L), planta y truto, llamado tambien damasco, aun- 
que raramente. Professor Lynn B. Mitchell, of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, was of the opinion that perhaps Govern- 
or Cuerbo also had in mind honoring the apricot as well 
as the duke when he named the new villa Albuquerque (to 
keep the modern spelling). Professor Pearce was also of 
this opinion. Fray Angelico Chavez, O.F.M. did not agree. 
No doubt the professor relied on a military report of 1846 
which read: “Albuquerque is a town of eight hundred peo- 
ple. At our approach a twenty-gun salute (escopetos) was 
fired from the balustraded top of the Catholic church ... 
This town takes its name from the apricot groves in the 
vicinity, this fruit being called by the Mexicans albur- 
querque.” 

As we have seen, the Mexicans called the fruit cha- 
bacano; hence a soldier just arriving from the States, with 
little or no Spanish at his command, could hardly be an au- 
thority as to when the groves were planted; how the town 
was named and the history behind the name. Naturally, 
since it is a government report, it must be so. The Archives 
of the Indies bear out the fact that Cuerbo sought to honor 
the Duke of Albuquerque rather than a fruit. The fact that 
it is prefixed with the name San Felipe is also more in 
keeping with the laws of the Indies. Woe betide any gov- 
ernor, viceroy or general who founded a town without hon- 
oring some saint, the king, the Virgin or God. Look at the 
list of rivers, towns, villages, haciendas in New Mexico, 
Mexico, Sonora, California from 1506 to 1706 and try to 
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come up with a name honoring a fruit. If the governor didn’t 
value his position, he did value his neck. To have honored 
a fruit rather than the viceroy or the king (shrewd politics) 
would have been an insult to the viceroy as well as the 
king. Even the viceroy thought he overstepped the mark 
when he called the new villa Albuquerque and hastened to 
inform him to add San Felipe because Philip, then the 
ruler of Spain, would be honored. 

On the other hand Fray Angelico Chavez, O.F.M., def- 
initely an authority on New Mexico and its Archives, is of 
the opinion that Albuquerque actually meant White Oaks. 
He made this reply to Professor Mitchell: 

“Have known for years of Prof. Mitchell’s Albuquer- 
que-apricot, theory and always considered it ‘untenable’ 
myself for reasons too lengthy to explain here. As for both 
his objections to the oak theory, they limp. Latin grammar 
has always regarded trees as feminine, true, but the pro- 
fessor does not take into consideration what the Romance 
peoples (non-Latins of various races) did to Latin from the 
start. Iberians made arbor (tree), and most species of trees 
masculine! Conversely, while Latin has ‘flower’ masculine, 
Spaniards made it feminine. And so on with so many other 
words. Furthermore, in the koine Latin from which Ro- 
mance languages are derived, the adjective fell either be- 
fore or after the noun, depending on the speaker’s shade 
of meaning, sense of rhythm, racial calibre or quirk (wretch- 
ed pun intended). Am well aware of possible Arabic in- 
fluence on Albuquerque, but certainly not way of apricot. 
While not so sure of my oak theory as the professor is of 
his, I still seem mine much more sound.” (For both sides 
see: NEW MEXICO MAGAZINE January-February, 1956). 

Be that as it may, I certainly came across the word 
Albuquerque many times in my studies at the Huntington 
Library in San Marino, California. There is an Albuquerque 
in the province of Badajoz, Spain. It was originally estab- 
lished as a military camp in campaigns against the Moors. 
Today it is a thriving city of eight thousand. Alfonso de 
Albuquerque (1452-1515) was known as the Great Viceroy 
of India. He was a native of Lisbon and descended from the 
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royal house of Portugal. He made a career of discovery and 
colonization. There was Antonio de Albuquerque who was 
governor of Brazil in 1637. Juan Alfonso of Albuquerque 
was minister to Peter the Cruel of Castile. He was a des- 
cendant of the royal family of Portugal but banished from 
that country when he aroused Castilians against the king. 
He led an army against the king but died during the cam- 
paign (1354). Andrea de Albuquerque was a Portuguese 
general slain in the battle of Elvas in 1659. Coelho Duarte 
de Albuquerque, Marquis of Basto, served Philip IV in the 
war against the Dutch, and kept a journal of his campaigns. 
He died in 1658. After Ferdinand VII was liberated by 
Napoleon he returned to Spain. He steadfastly refused to 
recognize the Constitution of the Cortes of Cadiz which he 
maintained was modeled after the French Constitution. He 
sought to bring back the old regime and to honor all who 
fought against the French. On June 5, 1815, he caused a new 
medal to be made which he called the Cross of Albuquer- 
que, to be rewarded to those soldiers who in 1810, at the 
order of the Duke of Albuquerque, retreated to the isle of 
Leon rather than acknowledge the rule of the French king, 
Napoleon’s brother. These were the troops of the Army of 
Extremadura. 

The title of Duke of Albuquerque was created by 
Henry IV of Castile who wished to honor his favorite Don 
Beltran de la Cueva. Henry was the brother of Isabella, the 
queen so generous in aiding Columbus, the navigator. Many 
suspected Beltran of being intimate with Joan of Portugal, 
Henry’s second wife. Perhaps it was to discredit this rumor 
that Henry made him the Duke of Albuquerque. His nobles 
dubbed the king an imbecile for so doing. Curiously enough, 
history dubbed Joan, the supposed daughter of Beltran and 
Joan, La Beltraneja. Some dukes of Portugal are to take 
this title of Duke of Albuquerque, as we have seen. Two 
of the dukes bearing this title became viceroys in Mexico; 
Don Gabriel de Albuquerque became governor of Milano; 
the Eighth Duke of Albuquerque, Don Francisco, was vice- 
roy of Peru, Mexico and Sicily. Don Jose Osorio y Silva 
Zayas Tellez Giron was the last duke in direct line of des- 
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cent. In the 19th Century the title passed to the House of 
Alcanices. The 14th Duke of Albuquerque is known for his 
firm resistance to Napoleon’s first invasion of Spain. He 
escaped after commanding his soldiers to retreat to the isle 
of Leon. He went to London as self-appointed ambassador 
for his exiled king. He died there on August 11, 1811. Ma- 
teo de Albuquerque was a Portuguese general sent to Bra- 
zil in 1628. He died there in 1646. Matias de Albuquerque 
was a Portuguese knight distinguished for valor in 1531. 
He was appointed viceroy to the Indias, and won many 
important victories. 

Peter of Castile, better known as Peter the Cruel, 
aroused the enmity of Don Juan Alonso of Albuquerque, 
who sought to help Peter’s half-brother, Henry, in attain- 
ing the throne. Peter enlisted the aid of the English. Two of 
his daughters married the brothers of the Black Prince of 
England. In order to punish Don Alonso Peter marched 
against the city of Albuquerque and sought its surrender 
through siege. It was so well defended by Don Martin Alon- 
so Botella that he was forced to withdraw his troops. During 
the civil wars for the unification of Spain Albuquerque 
was subjected to various sieges and blockades. The siege 
by Peter the Cruel took place in 1353. A more modern one 
took place during the Napoleonic Wars when the city fell 
into the hands of the French General Latour-Maubourg 
in 1811. 

Don Fernandez de la Cueva, Duke of Albuquerque, was 
viceroy of New Spain from 1653 to 1660. He was a grandee 
of Spain married to Dona Juana de Armendarez, Marquess 
of Cadereyta and widow of Don Luis Dias de Armendarez, 
who had been viceroy from 1635 to 1640. The duke made 
his entrada on August 15, 1653. Many of his friends said 
he was uncompromising in the performance of his duties. 
He suspended Garcia Tello de Sandoval, the corregidor of 
Mexico City, in 1659, forbidding him to exercise his office 
for six months, and deposed his deputy permanently. He 
imprisoned the alguacil and four regidores for attempting 
to decrease the weight of loaves of bread under the pre- 
tense that there was a scarcity of wheat. The duke visited 
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the flour mills in person to ascertain the amount of grain 
on hand. After his visitation he appointed a new corregidor. 
He inaugurated the efficient system of small dispatch boats 
known as avisos whose sole duty it was to carry mail 
to Spain three times a year. He built a convent in Celaya 
for the Confradia de San Juan de Dios, but Mancero, who 
became viceroy in 1664, ordered it torn down because he 
said the duke proceeded without the proper authorization. 
Perhaps it was the recollection of this that caused the later 
duke to insist that the new villa be named San Felipe de 
Albuquerque rather than merely La Villa de Albuquerque; 
that in addition to the fact that King Philip (Felipe) had 
already written that he thought it about time for New Mex- 
ico to add a third villa to its map (Santa Fe and La Canada 
— better known as Santa Cruz — were the other two). 

In 1658 the duke invited all superiors of religious con- 
gregations to attend a conference in his palace because he 
had special instructions for them. He commanded that 
priests should not make forays or venture into the streets 
of Mexico City alone during the late hours of the night. He 
requested that superiors send letters to all conventos in 
their jurisdiction forbidding them to go out alone. Further- 
more, they were not to go out in company with any of the 
laity after ten o’clock at night. Nor were they to frequent 
gambling houses. This command had little or no effect in 
New Mexico merely because there were no religious houses 
of women, and only a pretense at a friary in Santo Domingo 
and Santa Fe. Franciscans for the most part lived alone. A 
few of the more fortunate did have lay-brothers. Until the 
uprising of 1680 a few Indian domestics also made up the 
household. Many of these were actually members of the 
Third Order. 

The duke loved arts and sciences and encouraged so- 
cial life. Indeed toward the end of his administration he 
was known to be quite paternal; generous to all seeking his 
aid; sincerely interested in wiping out poverty in the land. 
Highwaymen took advantage of his goodness, becoming in- 
creasingly bolder, whereupon the viceroy did an about face 
and enacted stringent laws to curtail their activities. When 
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the island of Jamaica was lost to Spain during his term as 
viceroy he sought to send an expeditionary force to re-cap- 
ture it. The only thanks he received was by way of a repri- 
mand for acting without authority. Despite his many short- 
comings historians have long regarded him as one of the 
most capable and competent of New Spain’s viceroys. New 
Mexico governors Juan de Samaniego, Enrique se Abila y 
Pacheco, even the notorious Lopez y Mendizabal, who as- 
sumed office the year the duke left for Spain, held him in 
high regard. 

The Duke of Albuquerque we are most concerned with, 
made his official entrada into Mexico City on December 8, 
1702. He was the 34th viceroy of New Spain, who actually 
assumed office on November 27th. Don Francisco Fernan- 
dez de la Cueva Enriquez married Dona Juana se la Cerda. 
He was known as a “frank man, a lover of justice.” He 
made a tour of the city prisons two days before Christmas 
and was so horrified at what he saw that he decided on 
immediate reforms. He insisted that a man in debt was not 
necessarily a criminal, nor should he be imprisoned for 
debt. He regarded him rather as a poor unfortunate in dire 
need. He ordered that all persons proscribed because of 
debt be liberated by Easter Sunday. 

One of the prisoners freed was a widow. She had been 
humiliated through the trickery of one of the dons of the 
city. She had ability as a writer. The don contracted for 
a number of articles telling her to bill herself for the paper 
(a rare article and a government monopoly), writing mate- 
rials and other necessities. He promised four hundred duros 
to compensate her for the tints, paper, articles. Once she 
delivered the finished product he had her thrown out of 
his house. She found herself in prison for debt. On Easter 
Monday she went to the viceroy. She presented her case, 
hoping to recover part of the expense. The duke said noth- 
ing, merly asking her to return in two days. He sent for 
the hidalgo. They had dinner, discussed art, politics, books. 
Suddenly the duke asked his quest how he stood financially. 
When told that he was doing extremely well the duke 
asked him for four hundred duros to be turned over to the 
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widow. 

Don Fernandez unified the political outlook in Mexico 
at a time when Felipe V and Carlos of Austria were quar- 
reling. Even after Charles II was crowned king the duke 
managed to keep unity in the ranks. At this time Mexico’s 
coastline was overrun by pirates. The viceroy asked the 
king for 2000 sailors to clear the infested waters. Cleared 
of corsairs, he increased, rather than diminished, the num- 
ber of naval vessels for the duration of the term of office. 

When Don Antonio Sebastian de Toledo, Marquis de 
Mancero, was viceroy (1664-1673), he caused to be shipped 
into Mexico a number of negroes and half-breeds from Gui- 
nea because he said there were so few in Mexico. He found 
the men to be both docile and servile. Separating them into 
companies, they acted as his personal attendants, bodyguard 
and soldiers of the viceregal palace. He created a special 
military uniform for them. The position of each soldier was 
handed down from father to son, and succeeding viceroys 
continued to bestow additional favors. The duke of Albu- 
querque created a distinctive uniform for these men and 
they were known all over New Spain as The Duke’s Men. 
They, wishing to show their gratitude, honored him in a 
play they performed in one of the spacious halls of the 
palace. Not to be outdone, the duke invited the cabildo, 
ecclesiastics, and all the grandees of New Spain. The cler- 
ics were particularly grateful for up to now they attended 
no public dramatic presentation at night. The duke estab- 
lished a precedent. Henceforth clerics were invited to all 
affairs presented in the palace, as well as in the homes of 
other officials. The new uniforms were patterned after the 
French army styles, and were blue and red in color. From 
now on all grandees — both male and female — sent to 
France for the latest fashions in clothes. The duke was also 
the one who inaugurated the use of knee-breeches in New 
Spain. 

He deposed Martin de Urzua, Governor of Yucatan, who 
was involved in the murder of the alcalde of Vallodolid. The 
governor cleared his name to the satisfaction of all and 
was re-instated on June 6, 1706. The duke was also respon- 
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sible for starting the Texas missions, out of which later de- 
veloped the famous Alamo. 

The duke named Cuerbo (the duke’s spelling according 
to the original letter of appointment found in the Hunting- 
ton Library) as governor of New Mexico, May 29, 1704. He 
had long known Cuerbo as a successful military man and 
thought him as fitting successor to de Vargas. One suspects 
that the duke and the governor were also distantly related. 
On October 5, 1707, the duke met with the Audencia, the 
Treasury, the Court of Appeals and other officials to dis- 
cuss the packet of letters from Don Francisco Cuerbo y 
Valdez. We see in his own seven-page letter a systematic 
mind at work. He calls each official by name, cuddling them 
in their titles. His own titles consume nine lines. He men- 
tioned the fact that the letters from the governor of New 
Mexico were carefully studied, as well as the letters from 
Custos Fray Juan Alivariz ‘del Orden de San Francisco.” 
Next he brings up seven points for discussion. First he ques- 
tions the advisability of taking fifteen soldiers from El Paso 
and twenty-five from Santa Fe in order to establish a sec- 
ond presidio in New Mexico for the protection of the new 
villa of Albuquerque. His second point deals with the ex- 
ploits of the Alcalde Mayor Hurtado and a Captain Aquier- 
ra, both of this new villa, who show capability of handling 
Indians attacking the settlers. His next point deals with 
concern and care of Indians that have been Christianized; 
this is followed by the possibility of a campaign against 
the Moqui; then a civilian militia not only in Albuquerque, 
La Canada and Santa Fe but within all the New Mexico 
settlements; from there he goes on to the Ulibarri Expe- 
dition; lastly he deals with the Zuni and Alona. 

This is all quite different from his five-point letter of 
July 26, 1706, in which he dealt with the payment of sol- 
diers at Santa Fe, the re-imbursement of the Flying Com- 
pany of thirty men which had been raised for the protec- 
tion of the missions of the Rio del Norte, Coahuila district, 
the apostacy of the Moqui Indians, the re-settling of Galis- 
teo, the question as to why the new villa of Albuquerque 
had no bell, altar furniture, chalice; finally, the peace to 
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be made with the Apache and Navajo. He asked the gov- 
ernor to curtail expenses. He sent a directive to Santa Fe 
on July 4, 1708, urging the strictest economy, and frowned 
on over-spending. The governor was to stay within the 
limits regulated. 

The duke was surprised to learn that the palacio at 
santa Fe was about to be demolished presumably on his 
orders. He immediately wrote to the governor asking him 
to return such orders if they were in existence. He took the 
opportunity to remind the governor that was his duty to 
protect the Indians against the incursions of the colonists. 
He did not believe that the Indians perpetrated attacks on 
the settlements without cause or provocation. Nor were the 
soldiers guiltless. It was also the duty of the governor to 
maintain the arms of militia as well as soldiers in constant 
state of repair. He would send all the ammunition and 
arms he could spare to New Mexico; meantime the gov- 
ernor should make every effort to secure the allegiance of 
all tribes in his jurisdiction for Spain. The duke asked the 
governor to remit the order given by his predecessor to 
Juan Roque y Gutierrez to execute nine Tigua Indians be- 
cause of their participation in the Moqui rebellion against 
the Spaniards. He also ordered the governor to examine the 
complaints against Don Juan Paez y Hurtado charged with 
extortion. He regretted bitterly that he lacked the means 
of defense against the Apaches because he could ill afford 
to send soldiers so sorely needed in Mexico. It also grieved 
him to learn that soldiers in New Mexico were using In- 
dians as personal servants and body-guards, and that they 
treated the Indians poorly. He was alarmed at the treat- 
ment of the Indians at Galisteo by the soldiers. 

Despite his many qualities he was not without enemies 
— or should I say — he had enemies because of his quali- 
ties? When recalled to Spain for his Audencia he found 
the following charges leveled against him: He permitted 
more than seventy foreign ships, loaded with merchandise, 
to embark at Vera Cruz within four years, thus making 
quite a profit for himself. He accepted fees from alcaldes 
mayores, forcing them to bid for the office, exacting the 
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amount this office would bring in Spain. He took unto him- 
self twenty percent of all warrants on the treasury. He 
pocketed one-half of all the money assigned to Indian par- 
ishes (reducidos) and for the Armada of the Windward Is- 
lands. He reserved for himself a portion of all the rents that 
accrued to the king. He levied a one hundred thousand pe- 
sos tax on each ship that came from China and the East. 
He was the head of the combine that monopolized the prod- 
uct used most by Mexicans known as maize. The Council of 
the Indies placed little credance in these accusations and 
pointed out that the duke sent the king a gift of one mil- 
lion pesos in 1706, a gift “from his subjects in New Spain.” 
Two years later the duke sent an additional million. He 
must have been quite a boy. No wonder Cuerbo honored 
him with a villa. 

He took drastic steps in protecting Acapulco against 
possible invasion from the French, who were active at the 
moment in carrying out a commercial program at Peru, 
which the duke termed a disguise to capture Mexico. This 
explains why he could ill afford to send soldiers to Albu- 
querque or to help wipe out the Apache, Navajo and Co- 
manche menace. Although the Comanches were not known 
as such until around 1720 they nevertheless began infil- 
trating into New Mexico about this time. No sooner had 
he taken office as viceroy than he wrote to the king to be 
careful about the supply of munitions to the port of New 
Spain due to the troubled and unsettled condition of Europe. 
At the commencement of the War of the Spanish Succession 
the governor of Havana weakened his defenses by dispatch- 
ing six hundred troops to Florida. In a predicament, he ap- 
pealed to the duke who rushed troops to his defense, thus 
saving Havana for Spain. Archives show his rule as one of 
rectitud, prudencia, actividad — they need no translating. 
He is best known for his Tribunal de Acordada which en- 
forced the existing laws against highwaymen. ‘Con las pro- 
videncias tomados por el Tribunal de la Acordada, temina- 
ron los robos en los caminos reales y los viajeros pudian 
crucar de un extremo al otro del pais sin temor de encontar 
quien les despojase de lo que Mevaban. El jefe de este juzado 
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se conocia con el nombre de Capitan o Juez de la Acordada 
nombrada sus tenientes procisionales y le conducia en todo 
bajo la dirrecion del virey.”’ (Archives of the Indies). A feat 
accomplished by no viceroy before or since. 

Albuquerque should be proud to be named for such 
a man. 

Naturally such a book as this has the help of many. It 
is the first complete story of the city put between two 
covers. Translating the old archives was hard on the eyes 
but seeing the book at last ready for printer’s ink makes 
it worth it. Through the years the passing parade of names 
— Dr. Jenkins of the New Mexico State Library; the di- 
rector of the library — were both very helpful. Dr. War- 
ren, O. Kelley, Dr. Scholes, Dr. F. Reeves, and so many of 
the University of New Mexico. Miss Duncan in the Coro- 
nado Room, the women in the main library at the Univer- 
sity; Ruth Rambo and Kitty at the Library — Division of 
History, el Palacio, Santa Fe — the head librarian and all 
her assistants in the State Library in what was once the 
Allison James School on the road to Taos, Santa Fe — espe- 
cially the librarian in charge of the newspaper room and 
her secretary; no one can adequately thank all those good 
people in the Huntington, especially the rare book depart- 
ment. Nor must I underestimate the kindness of Bill Mc- 
Gaw or the SOUTHWESTER newspaper, a busy man but 
nevertheless kind enough to go over the galley sheets 
since the author has no means of hiring a proof-reader. 
That a work like this is the result of many years of pe- 
rusal of archives, newspapers and documents in the New 
York Public Library and the Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety Library — among others — goes without saying. I 
am deeply grateful to the staff of the Denver Public Li- 
brary, the Woodward Public Library, Oklahoma, the West 
Texas College Library, the Hardin-Simmons Library, the 
Los Angeles Public Library, Mrs. Moran of the Fort Worth 
Public Library; Mrs. Green of the Amarillo Public Library; 
the library and staff at Texas Tech, Lubbock; the librarian 
and staff of the Topeka Public Library, Topeka, Kansas; 
Phoebe Harris and staff at the Santa Fe Public Library; Mr. 
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and Mrs. Marsh of Slaton, Texas; the library and staff of 
the Bancroft Library at the University of California; the 
library and staff at New Mexico School of Technology at 
Socorro; Mr. Wm. Wallace and his staff at New Mexico 
Highlands University in Las Vegas; Mrs. Morris and staff 
at the public library in Canadian, Texas; Mrs. Snow and 
staff at the beautiful public library in Pampa, Texas; the 
librarian and staff of the University of Texas; Dr. Carlos 
Castenada, since gone to his reward; Dr. Cain, Dr. Deering, 
Dr. Gus App and others at the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington so helpful through the years. There are so many 
others. But one must not overlook such men as Dr. Wilbur 
King, Ph. D., Dr. Matthews, M. D., Edwin O’Neal, Dr. Philip 
Leyendecker, Ph. D., and the rare book dealers — God bless 
them — J. J. Lipsey, A. H. Clark, Paul Galliher, Wm. Mor- 
rison, D. Price, Fred Rosenstock, Dorothy McNamee, Je- 
rome Peltier, Don Calhoun, H. Silva, Nancy Lane — through 
the years they had faith in what I was doing. They stuck 
by through misprints, bad prints, typographical errors, 
apologizing to their customers for so many things, making 
all kinds of excuses for mistakes that got by the board 
somehow because they realized the hardship, sacrifices, 
many times hunger, bed-in-car, and school of hard knocks 
that became the author’s noviciate. The author is very 
grateful to T. A. Vigil who often helped translate difficult 
passages of ancient manuscripts, and to the photostatic-copy 
department of the University of California. He is also grate- 
ful to the people connected with the National Archives in 
Washington. His deepest regret is that neither his slim purse 
nor his official position permitted him leisure at the very 
valuable Library of Congress. I am grateful for all criticism 
— constructive or otherwise. Regarding the latter, no doubt 


this book will come up with partisans — pro or con — I 

hold myself responsible for all errors — merited or not. 

With Dickens I can only say — ‘‘Oliver asked for more.” 
F. Stanley 
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This being a technical rather than popular story of 
Albuquerque, a key would facilitate knowing where the 
sources come from. Rather than have the reader thumb 
back and forth, notes are incorporated into the book. The 
research student will know where to find the sources. 
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Chapter One 
OLD TOWN 


No sooner did Onate settle his colonists at San Gabriel 
than the more daring began to farm the areas now known 
as Alameda, Corrales, Los Griegos, Albuquerque. The first 
to recognize the potentials of the fertile Rio Grande valley 
were the encomenderos of the pueblos of San Felipe, Santa 
Ana, Santo Domingo, San Ildefonso. Little patches of crops 
could be seen here and there decades before the uprising 
of 1680. The settlers went into winter quarters at Santa Fe 
or at the pueblo that made up their encomienda. In time 
many petitioned for and received a grant from the governor. 
This was more especially true of those who had served the 
king as soldiers at the presidio in Santa Fe. A few were 
from the presidio at El Paso del Norte. Don Francisco de 
Boeza wrote that when he made a journey from San An- 
tonio de Senecu (thirteen miles south of the present limits 
of Socorro) to Santa Fe in 1639, he counted about twelve 
farms belonging to the settlers. He said they planted wheat, 
maize, and obtained their water for irrigating from the 
Rio Grande. (A. G. I.). When the duke of Albuquerque (the 
first viceroy of that title; not the second) appointed Ber- 
nardo de Lopez y Mendizabal governor of New Mexico he 
told him even then that the king was interested in a new 
villa. Mendizabal called the new villa Cerralvo but decided 
not to settle it until he subjugated the region of Quivira and 
the Jumanos. He wished to locate in the valley known as 
Atrisco because he considered it the best region in the King- 
dom of New Mexico. (A. G. I.). Mendizabal became involved 
with the friars and other difficulties before he put the 
project into operation, and his successor, Penalosa, was too 
busy exploiting the Pueblo Indians to bother with a new 
villa. So many farmers infiltrated into this Rio Abajo area 
that General Alonzo Garcia was appointed Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and Capitan-General to police the valley (A. M.). 
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The Spaniards lost all in the revolt of 1680. Forced 
south to El Paso, they could only hope a leader would arise 
who would return them to the Land of Manana. After sev- 
eral generations of progress in the Abajo country they 
would be satisfied with no other. Shortly after exile Don 
Pedro de Lopez was granted land in the Abajo country 
which he called San Nicolas ‘‘opposite the agricultural lands 
of Atrisco, and on the edge of the esteros de Mexia.” Gen- 
eral de Vargas brought the New Mexicans back to the land 
of promise. Henceforth they were no longer Spaniards, hi- 
dalgos, creoles — only New Mexicans. Ensign Cristobal de 
Torres, Ensign Cristobal Jaramillo, Lorenzo de Cabajal and 
others were given grants in the area. In 1702 Atrisco was 
re-settled and soldiers quartered at Bernalillo to protect 
the interests of the Abajo farmers. Don Luis Garcia was 
granted the land known as San Antonio del Rio Norte be- 
cause he maintained it belonged to his grandfather, Don 
Alonzo Garcia, as part of his encomienda. This was on Aug- 
use 30, 1704. Litigation and dissatisfaction was to spring 
up in early day Albuquerque over this grant. Cabajal ac- 
tually received the grant that belonged to his father. Indians 
destroyed the hacienda there in 1680 (A. G. I. See also 
Hackett’s wonderful work REVOLT OF THE PUEBLO 
INDIANS — 2 Vols.). Part of this Cabajal Grant is swal- 
lowed up in the downtown business district of present day 
Albuquerque. So is the more widely known Trujillo Grant. 

Alferez y Ranchero Diego de Trujillo was born in 
Mexico City in 1612. When he was twenty-nine he came to 
the presidio of Santa Fe in the service of the king. His work 
was mostly as escort to the Mission Supply Train on its way 
north with its valuable medicines, church and household 
goods so vital to the frontier villa of Santa Fe. By 1662 
he was a sargento-mayor living in the jurisdiction of San- 
dia. He married Catalina Vasquez. He was appointed gen- 
eral in charge of protecting the Abajo country from ma- 
rauding Indians. His encomienda included what was to be- 
come Old Town. Francisco Trujillo was his son. Upon the 
death of the general Dona Luisa de Trujillo inherited El 
Bosque Grande. Records also refer to her as Dona Lucia. 
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The general had been Alcalde Mayor of Zuni prior to his 
death. No doubt Francisco developed the cottonwood grove 
in the area already known prior to 1680 (according to Fray 
Angelico Chavez, O.F.M.) as El Bosque Grande de San Fran- 
cisco de Xavier. Diego had named his son for this popular 
Jesuit whose work in the Indias was well known even in 
New Mexico. Records are really not too clear about Dona 
Luisa. Many authors suppose her to have been the widow 
of Don Francisco. About this time the second duke of Albu- 
querque to take his duties as viceroy mentioned to the gov- 
ernor the king’s wish for a new villa. Some maintain that 
he founded the villa without the viceroy’s approval. It 
would have been more in keeping to say that he rather 
named it without consulting the viceroy. It was Fray Juan 
de Alvarez who said that Albuquerque was settled in a 
place known as El Bosque de Dona Luisa (A. G. I.). Gov- 
ernor Don Francisco Cuerbo y Valdez wrote on April 23, 
1706: 

“TI certify to the king, our lord, and to the most excell- 
ent senor viceroy ... that I have founded a villa on the 
banks and in the valley of the Rio (Grande) del Norte in a 
good place as regards land, water, pasture and fire wood, 
about twenty-two leagues from the villa of Santa Fe. I gave 
it as patron titular saint and glorious Apostle of the Indies, 
Senior Francisco Xavier, and called and named it the Villa 
de Albuquerque. It has a good site and location and I bore 
in mind that which his Majesty provides in his royal laws 
in Titulo Siete, Libro Quarto de Recopilacion de Leyes de 
los Reynos de las Indias. (The governor seems to refer here 
actually to Ordenanza 111 of this section of the law which 
reads: Ordenamos que el terreno y cercania, que se ha de 
poblar, se elija en todo lo posible el mas fertil abundante 
de pastos, lena, madera, metales, aguas dulces, gente natu- 
ral, acarreos, entrada y salida, y que no tengan cerca lagu- 
nas, ni pantanos, en que se crien animales venenosos, ni 
haya corrupcion de ayres, ni aguas. R.L.I. Libro 111, Titulo 
VII, O. 111). Thirty-five families have been settled includ- 
ing two hundred and fifty persons, large and small. The 
church is done; it is very spacious and decent. Part of the 
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minister’s dwelling is also finished. The principal royal 
houses are begun; the other houses for the settlers are fin- 
ished, with their corrals and irrigation ditches in place, and 
water running. The fields are sown; everything is in good 
order, and there has been no expense to the royal treas- 
ury ...” (The king must have liked the last part. He was a 
tightwad if there ever was one when it came to expenses 
for New Mexico. The viceroy must have liked it also for he 
asked Cuerbo to curtail spending.) 

The governor did not file his official report until June, 
at the same time asking of the Juncta General in Mexico 
that they send a chalice, vestments and other ornaments 
for the proper use of the church in the new villa. These 
things were sent with the Mission Train moving north on 
June 28th. At the same time the Juncta admonished the 
governor that he was not wise in proceeding without con- 
sulting the viceroy because a royal cedula of Senor Felipe 
V had already been issued directing founding of a new villa 
bearing his name. They ordered the governor to append 
this name to the new town. In an effort to satisfy both 
king and viceroy the governor called the villa San Felipe 
de Albuquerque rather than just plain Albuquerque. 
(A.G.I.). The settlers said that the church was San Fran- 
sicso and the town San Francisco de Albuquerque which 
they called it for some time to come. No doubt the Trujillo 
family was compensated for their land. One thing in abun- 
dance during those days was land. No sooner were the 
crops ripe for picking than Indian hordes swept up all worth 
picking including livestock and forced the settlers to aban- 
don the villa. To make matters worse, the few soldiers sup- 
posedly guarding the town were ordered to report to the 
presidio commander in Santa Fe where they were ordered 
to escort a train to El Paso (A.M.). The Settlers decided 
that if Indians were going to take over they would abandon 
Albuquerque for good. This conclusion became definite 
when they learned that they were not to have their soldiers 
back. 

There has been confusion about these soldiers from 
Bernalillo and their families, due mostly to the Candelario 
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Report. Francisco Candelario was one of the twelve. Many 
years after Albuquerque was settled, when he was quite 
an old man, he gave a short resume of the various settle- 
ments of New Mexico. He claimed that Albuquerque was 
founded by twelve families of soldiers from the garrison 
of Bernalillo. These families were: Cristobal Jaramillo, 
Juan Barela, Francisco Candelario, Nicolas Lucero, Balta- 
zar Romero, Juaquin Sedillo, Antonio Gutierrez, Cristobal 
Barela, Pedro Lopez y Castillo, Dona Bernardina Salas y 
Trujillo (widow), Juana Lopez y Castillo. The ten soldiers 
who came as escort and first garrison of Albuquerque he 
listed as: Captain Don Martin Hurtado, commandante as 
well as first Alcalde Mayor; Juan de Pineda, his secretary; 
Francisco Garcia; Pedro de Chavez y Duran; Andres de 
Montoya; Sebastian de Canseco; Antonio de Silva; Jose de 
Salas; Tomas Garcia; Xavier de Benavides. He maintained 
that the townsite took in four leagues of ground, and that 
the soldiers who came to colonize built a presidio because 
there were so few houses built on the north side of the 
church. He said that this particular part of town was known 
for a long time as El Presidio. (A.M.). 

Assuming he was correct, then he was speaking only 
for the people that came out of Bernalillo because the gov- 
ernor, well versed in the Laws of the Indies, knew that it 
took the minimum of thirty families to start a villa. Espe- 
cially a villa. This was not a presidio, nor a plaza, nor a 
colonia, nor a plazita. It was the top rung of the ladder. In 
all its history New Mexico was to have but three. A villa 
involved the Council of the Indies, the king, the Audiencia, 
the Juncta, the viceroy, to say the least. There were defi- 
nitely thirty families as we shall see. Whether they were 
already on the land or gathered from various places is not 
matter for discussion here. A petition was sent to the ca- 
bildo at Santa Fe asking that the soldiers be returned: 

“The Captains Fernando Duran y Chavez and Baltazar 
Romero, residents of the villa of Albuquerque, in the name 
and with the authority of all the citizens of the same, ap- 
pear before your excellency, and ask that all the privileges 
allowed by law be given them. They say that whereas the 
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Senor General Don Francisco Cuerbo y Valdez, Knight of 
the Order of Santiago, who was governor of this kingdom, 
and who in his time, because it appeared more advantageous 
to him, ordered that the said villa de Albuqerque be set- 
tled in the year 1706, for which object, and its due fulfill- 
ment be directed us to make public his desire that this 
kingdom should be the greatest, and, that we should in- 
crease our estates and not experience in the future the epi- 
demics of the preceding years, he assisted us because we 
had no lands to plant nor on which to raise our stock. Al- 
though he gave them abundantly at the place where we 
now are we did not decide to enter upon them because of 
our poverty and the danger from the enemies which sur- 
round us on all sides, reasons which obliged the said gen- 
eral to give us for our guard and defense a squadron of 
soldiers, in order that they being present we might make 
some progress, reasons which induced us to leave Bernalillo 
where we resided. Influenced by the desire to promote our 
welfare and our comfort, we were impelled to take oath 
and settle the said villa, and this having been accomplished, 
the said General Don Francisco Cuerbo y Valdez made a 
report of the same to his excellency, the Duke of Albuquer- 
que, to whom he reported and explained the condition of 
the new villa he had settled, and that for it he had given 
us (document torn here — )in our favor, in order that it 
might so appear, and at the same time he sent sacred vest- 
ments and altar furniture and a bell for the said villa, for 
which reason we believed that he was well pleased with 
the said settlement, urging upon the said general with much 
earnestness the necessity for the preservation and increase 
of the said villa of Albuquerque, and from that the Senor 
Marques de la Penuela, Governor and Captain-General, has 
been pleased to take away the said escort, for which rea- 
son the enemy, seeing our weakness, have dared barbar- 
ously to commit various robberies every day carrying off 
our stock, taking it from our corrals, as is shown; and see- 
ing that they are not punished they may surprise us and 
destroy us and our wives and children, which God forbid, 
and this they did not do before, although it is true that 
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they threatened us from afar, but they did not dare to at- 
tack us for they saw that the soldiers were almost upon 
them, and these are the reasons which have caused us to 
present a petition for the said citizens to the governor and 
captain-general, in which it was prayed that he would be 
pleased to grant them the said squadron because of the 
circumstances set forth. He replied in plain words that the 
persuasion was not admissable, and he did not grant it, 
and, because of this we felt very disconsolate, and in or- 
der that we may not be so in the future we take refuge 
under the shadow of your excellency, in order that as you 
are interested in the welfare and preservation of this com- 
munity, since it is under your charge, you may present 
our cause, explaining to said marquez, governor and cap- 
tain-general the reasons which compel us to make this 
presentation and (document torn —) admissable (document 
torn — but the context shows that they want to go to an- 
other place nearer military protection) and to go where 
we deem best without being accused of contumacy, because 
it is our desire to serve the king, and we wish to do so 
without mental reservations, and we protect the truth of 
the same... ” April 14, 1708 (A.G.L). 

The settlers are wrong in accusing the governor of tak- 
ing away the military. Several factors left him no other 
choice. The Duke of Albuquerque had given the whole 
matter some consideration and some sleepless nights. On 
October 20, 1707, he called in Don Francisco Valenzuela, 
Don Joseph de Luna — (spelling the duke’s, not mine — It 
is amazing that Joseph, Thomas and such names so appear 
in the Archives of the Indies — Jose, Tomas, seem to be a 
later importation either to distinguish noblemen from lower 
classes or for easier spelling) Don Juan de Osacta y Oro, 
Don Pedro de Guares, Don Andres Pardo de Lago, Don An- 
dres de Cisiaza, Antonio Gomez Lovato, Don Joseph Na- 
runa into consultation to decide on an appropriate answer 
to Cuerbo. The answer was to be read by Custos Fray Juan 
Alvarez to all the friars and by the captains in each pre- 
sidio to all the soldiers. The seven-page letter seems to have 
been written by Magistrate Doctor Don Joseph Antonio de 
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Espinoza, who wrote in a finer hand than the duke. Only 
the last few lines on the seventh page were written by 
the duke. Never once throughout the seven pages does he 
call Albuquerque San Felipe. No doubt he wished to keep 
his name as part of the new villa. He refers to it at all 
times as the Villa de Albuquerque. In the first place he 
points out that with all those farmers working so closely 
together in the fields they could form their own militia 
and ward off attacks. He had sent arms and ammunition. 
The soldiers were to perform the duties for which they 
were paid out of the royal treasury (after a fashion — The 
soldiers in New Mexico were rarely paid; that is why they 
resorted to such practices as sweating it out of the Pueblo 
Indians, robbery, grants, farming, bartering with savage 
tribes and the like). The duke pointed out that the king 
was anxious to Christianize all the pueblos. It was his un- 
derstanding that there were from eighty to ninety-six 
pueblos, but the report showed only twenty-six Christian- 
ized pueblos. It was time for the friars and soldiers to show 
results. Never having been in New Mexico, the duke was 
not aware that it was not like Christianizing the Mexican 
Indians. Nor were there more than a handful of friars to 
cover an area several times the size of New England. He 
appreciated the fact that the quasi-presidio was built in 
Albuquerque without cost to the crown, but that left only 
fifteen soldiers in the presidio of El Paso, twenty-five in 
the presidio of Santa Fe. It was not fair to the king’s in- 
terest to leave the rest of the frontier unprotected. It was 
not as if Albuquerque did not have some able-bodied men 
to protect the women and children. It was part of the pio- 
neering spirit that they band together for their mutual 
protection. This then was the reason why the soldiers were 
recalled from Albuquerque. Next the duke congratulated 
Captain Martin Hurtado, Alcalde-Mayor, and Captain of 
War of the Villa de Albuquerque for marching against the 
Faraon Apaches and the Navajo Apaches, thus saving the 
new villa from annihilation. He hopes that the soldiers 
would march through Cibola and conquer all the wild 
tribes, bring them to the king’s allegiance as well as to 
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Christianity. He was particularly interested in the subju- 
gation of all the Moqui. He was grateful that Governor 
Cuerbo sent General Juan de Ulibarri to El Cuartelejos for 
the return of the Picuris Indians. The other Indians, seeing 
this, would tend less to rebel if they were Christian, and 
would wish to be subjects of the king and the Church if 
they were not. Cuerbo was to take every precaution that 
the uprisings of 1680 and 1696 be not repeated. The duke 
was also grateful that some of the militia from the new 
villa accompanied Ulibarri despite the fact that they were 
needed to protect their wives and families. This, then, was 
the reason for recalling the soldiers from Albuquerque. 
The duke also had the greatest respect for those who shed 
their blood in the cause of the king. (See the letter in the 
Bancroft Collection, University of California — (L.V. 
AOC). 

It seems that after the expedition to El Cuartelejo sol- 
diers did return to Albuquerque. Several stipulations were 
set down to keep them there. The settlers were to give one- 
tenth of their produce (they already gave one-tenth as de- 
cimas y primicias for the support of the Church) to main- 
tain the garrison. This they pointed out to the governor 
in their suit against Garcia. It was not easy. After the Apa- 
ches, Navajos and other tribes got through raiding their 
fields and flocks there was little left for themselves for 
the soldiers insisted on receiving one-tenth of what was 
planted, not what was left. If the padre also insisted, their 
lot was not an enviable one. From the letters of the friars 
and their impoverished lot, they seemed to suffer equally 
with the settlers. The Indians did not distinguish what 
belonged to the Church and what belonged to the settlers 
when they swooped on the sheep, goats, burros and other 
livestock. Captain Luis Garcia, Miguel de San Juan, An- 
tonio de Ulibarri were cited for bravery under Hurtado and 
Ulibarri. Some lost their lives in the ill-fated Villasur 
Expedition. 

The early settlers resented the high-handed manner in 
which governors dispensed grants at will. They were bitter 
at the gratitutous ease with which Governor Bustamante 
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wholehearted gave lands they considered part of the Albu- 
querque Grant to one Ramon Garcia. Antonio Martin came 
in for a good share of the take. Antonio de Silva demanded 
to know by what right they merited these lands. He was 
one of the original settlers, and elected by the others to 
present their case to the governor. Martin and Garcia 
seemed to work their land on the old mita system. They 
strutted about like encomderos. Even if such they were, 
they were then only entitled to a half fanega of corn and 
one fanega of wheat instead of the one fanega of corn and 
six of wheat they exacted from those share-cropping the 
land until the courts decided their cases. If they claimed 
the land because of their grandfathers prior to 1680, then 
the land was forfeited because it called for colonizing at 
least a part of it within six years. True, no one was able 
to colonize for the twelve years the Pueblos controlled the 
country but neither de Vargas nor Cuerbo said the land 
was rightfully theirs. Indeed Cuerbo started a new villa 
on the very land they claimed which he would not have 
done if he knew it was not open for settlement. So the 
arguments, resentments, feuds continued. Many were not 
on speaking terms for decades. The alcalde was asked to 
investigate. Garcia was found guilty on five counts. The 
settlers worked out a system for irrigating the land, and 
for the villa water supply. Garcia not only refused to lift 
a finger to help, but he also shut off the water flowing into 
the Gallegos place. The colonists did not blame Garcia but 
Hurtado, the Alcalde-Mayor, who ran things to suit him- 
self. Refusing to be deprived of their liberty, and realiz- 
ing that they were actually paying tribute to mobsters, the 
settlers called a meeting and decided to take matters into 
their own hands. They regulated the use of the wagon 
road, water rights and communal share of the crops. The 
signers of this Albuquerque Magna Carta prove interesting 
insofar as they claimed to be the original settlers of the 
villa. (In addition, no doubt, to the military families from 
Bernalillo.) Antonio de Silva, Cristobal Jaramillo, Juan Ba- 
rela, Juan Sanchez, Antonio Lucero, Cristobal Garcia, Jose 
Sanchez, Geronimo Jaramillo, Pedro Barela, Jacinto Ba- 
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rela, Pedro Lucero, Diego Aragon, Cristobal Barela, Alonzo 
Garcia, Jose Sanchez, Salvador Jaramillo, Juan Vallejo. 
By 1727 there were fifty-four families in Albuquerque. Had 
the Indians been less annoying, and had the officials been 
less grasping, no doubt the villa would have shown quite 
an increase. To make matters worse, there were three com- 
plete losses of crops due to drought between 1714 and 1734. 
It is strange that the very people who put their trust in An- 
tonio de Silva ganged up against him and went before Al- 
calde Juan Gonzolez de Paz asking him to take the grant 
away from Silva. 

The early day court cases give us an insight to the 
bickerings of the townspeople as if Indian raids were not 
enough to keep them occupied. Francisco Xavier de Mir- 
anda requested a deed of Juan Montano for the land he 
bought from him. Cristobal Jaramillo said that the lands 
and house that once belonged to Dona Luisa Trujillo now 
belonged to him. He was actually given possession in 1706. 
Cabajal (also seen as Carabajal), Torres and others were 
placed in possession of their lands by order of the alcalde. 
Some settlers were willing to exchange with residents of 
Santa Fe. This is how Juan Griego, Juliana Saiz y Griego, 
Diego Arias de Quiras obtained land. Pedro Ascencion Lo- 
pez and Nicolas Chavez brought suit against Pedro Lopez 
and Joseph Gonzolez because of a running gun battle as 
the result of an argument in which Chavez was wounded. 
This was in 1719. Cristobal Garcia petitioned the alcalde 
to grant him the right to run his acequia through land be- 
jonging to Joseph Montano. It was the only way he could 
get water to his crops. Both Montano and the alcalde 
agreed. A number of people died of smallpox. The town 
emptied several times during those early years due to 
smallpox scares. Fray Menchero reported on May 10, 1744: 

“The villa of Albuquerque and the village of Atrisco 
both together have something more than a hundred fami- 
lies who are employed in planting and weaving hose and 
blankets. They are twenty-four leagues from the capital, 
to the south, on the banks of the Rio Grande, and are ad- 
ministered by a padre who lives in the convento of said 
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town. It is interesting to note that in 1715 Juan de Archi- 
beque, said to be involved in the death of de LaSalle, set- 
tled in Albuquerque. The roster of settlers that signed up 
with General Don Juan Paez y Hurtado on August 28, 1715 
(from Albuquerque) were: Captain Luis Garcia, Lt. Miguel 
de San Juan, Captain Antonio de Ulibarri, Captain Fran- 
cisco Lorenzo Casados, Captain Juan de Archibeque, An- 
dres Montoya, Vicente Armijo, Juan Antonio Rodriguez, 
Captain Miguel de Sandoval, Nicolas Griego. The Faraones 
Apaches raided and plundered Albuquerque early in Octo- 
ber of 1724 carrying off women and children. It was not 
until June of 1748 that the viceroy finally granted per- 
mission for a permanent detachment of ten soldiers to be 
stationed at Albuquerque (A.G.I.). To some degree life was 
very much as it is today. For instance, when the wife of 
Fernando Padilla went insane in 1749 her sister came along, 
swept up household goods and children and took them to 
her house. Padilla demanded back both the goods and his 
children. She refused. Padilla took his case before the al- 
calde who ruled that the sister-in-law return both goods and 
children. When Alcalde Baltazar Baca began hiring Indian 
shepherds to tend his flocks the people took exception to 
this and reported him to the governor. He was forced to 
pay costs, fees and fines. Indians raided Albuquerque in 
1744 inflicting much damage. While resting in the convento 
of San Matias de Istacolco in Mexico, Fray Manuel de San 
Juan Nepomuceno y Trigo wrote an interesting letter re- 
garding Albuquerque July 23, 1754: 

“Concerning the villa de Albuquerque .. . it is true 
that obedience needs to be blind if it is to be truly religious, 
for the subject must obey with closed eyes. Yet even so it 
is fitting that the eyes be opened in order to obey for unless 
one sees well what he doing it is clear that he who obeys 
has no merit .. . Going from the latter (i. e. Isleta) mission 
six leagues or more and leaving the Rio del Norte to the 
left, one reaches the villa, or I might say the site of the 
villa of Albuquerque, for the settlers, who inhabit it on 
Sunday, do not live there. They must stay on their ranches 
to keep watch over their corn fields which are planted at 
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a very pretty place three leagues distant, call la Alameda. 
There are no Indians in the entire territory, but the settlers 
pay their parochial dues from which the father barely has 
sufficient for his daily needs...” (A.G.L.). 

General Nicolas de la Fara made an official inspection 
of the garrison at Albuquerque in 1766 and wrote: ‘“Fuimos 
a parar a la villa de Albuquerque — poblacion compuesta 
de sentena familias de espanoles que tienen ochenta mili- 
cianos bien montados y armados de todos armos, con sus 
oficiales correspondientes, y son administrados por un cura, 
que es religioso de la misma orden de S. F. de A....” Thus 
after several generations the inroads of savage tribes still 
kept the town from expanding. Nevertheless, for a villa 
with seventy families a militia of eighty men was rather 
high. This same year the governor petitioned the Council 
of the Indies through the Audiencia for a permanent priest 
with parochial status for La Canada, Santa Fe and Albu- 
querque. Albuquerque did not become a state recognized 
parish until 1767. (See the letters of Gov. Cachupin to the 
viceroy and the replies in the Archives of the Indies — 
Bancroft Collection). 

Alcalde Antonio Baca aroused the ire of the citizens 
because of his manifest partiality towards his relatives, his 
extortions in grazing lands, his demands for horses and 
threats, his policy regarding the militia. They promptly 
circulated a petition for his removal. Miguel Lucero re- 
placed him. The names on that list give us an idea of the 
families living in Albuquerque in 1763. Tomas Francisco 
Duran y Chaves, Salvador Garcia, Antonio Sanchez, Mar- 
celino Sanchez, Jose Jaramillo, Agustin Gallegos, Juan Bau- 
tista Montano, Alejandro Gonzolez, Jose Aragon, Juan Gon- 
zolez, Julian Real, Gaspar Gonzolez, Salvador Trujillo, Juan 
Antonio Gonzolez, Antonio Jose Ortega, Martin Gallegos, 
Juan Manuel Padilla, Eusebio Chavez, Jose Chavez, Agus- 
tin Gallegos, J. Sanchez, Bernabe Manuel Montoya, Mariano 
Martin, Jose H. Martinez, Cristobal Montoya, Andres Mar- 
tin Serrano, Diego Vasquez Borrego, Bernardo Candelario, 
Pedro Lucero, Jose Sanchez, Pedro Duran, Miguel Chavez, 
Antonio Gonzolez, Cristobal Munoz, Vicente Jaramillo, An- 
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tonio Baca, Manuel Tenorio, Alejandro Gonzolez, Manuel 
Segundo Armijo, Diego Lopez, Salvador Duran, Diego Cha- 
vez, Lupe Apodoca, Jose Salas. (A.G. I. P=E 80:44). 

Since 1727 one of the duties of the Alcalde Mayor at 
Albuquerque was to collect the government taxes or tithes 
to be sent to the governor at Santa Fe. His jurisdiction took 
in the Abajo region and south. Indians from San Felipe, 
Santo Domingo, Sandia and Tesuque took the goods from 
Albuquerque to Santa Fe on their backs or by mule train. 
Records tell us that they did this willingly, which may 
have been the case for the few but the majority were ad- 
verse to the trip which kept them away from their families 
and their fields. This practice continued even after Baca 
was removed from office. Indian raids on Albuquerque con- 
tinued mostly for firearms and ammunition. Taking live- 
stock was the rule rather than the exception. Women and 
children were captured whenever possible for they brought 
good prices among other outlying tribes and even in Mex- 
ico. ‘“Lucero is a vigorous soldier, needed in Albuquerque to 
oppose the Faraone Apache,” wrote Cachupin. “In the past 
year he made an advance into the neighborhood of El Paso 
with his militia, who attacked these Indians well. He made 
considerable capture and punished them for killing an In- 
dian of Isieta and their attempt to steal the horse herd 
of that pueblo. He is a trifle defective in spirit because of 
his asperity, but he knows how to restrain himself. He is 
also useful in the prosecution of the duties of his office.” 
(A.G.1.). Like the duke, Cachupin thought the settlers should 
defend their homes without the need of the soldiers: 

“The settlers of Albuquerque wish to have a soldier 
for every cow and horse they pasture so that they would 
have nothing to worry about and could live in slovenly in- 
difference. I have tried to accustom them to the idea that 
each one should take care of the defense of his own haci- 
enda. The number of settlers in that area is sufficient to 
do so; besides, they are well trained and experienced in 
war. I wished them to do this because of the great diffi- 
culty the presidio meets in providing escorts which each 
jurisdiction wishes. One should always keep the presidio 
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as a unit, otherwise its strength, which is the main thing, 
is weakened when it is necessary to attend immediately to 
any area threatened. When such a threat occurs, one can 
quickly oppose the enemy by calling the militia together 
until the troops arrive.” (Ibid) 

Mendinueta wrote: ‘Thieves from the Navajo Apaches 
have come on six occasions to steal horses and cattle from 
the pueblos of Jemez, Zia, San Ildefonso, the district of 
Abiquiu, and the jurisdiction of Albuquerque. Each time 
they were pursued by the settlers and Indians... The lieu- 
tenant of Albuquerque, following some who had stolen some 
of the horse herd, overtook them, recaptured the horse 
herd, killed three of the enemy, and took some women and 
children prisoners. He came out of the action with three 
militiamen wounded.” (A.G.I. August 19, 1775). 

Bishop Tamaron had little to say although he thorough- 
ly enjoyed his visit. Fray Dominguez noted that the villa 
consisted of twenty-four houses grouped about San Felipe 
church. The rest of what he deemed a part of the villa ex- 
tended upstream toward the adobe haciendas on ranchitos 
that boasted nice meadows that trailed off into the Rio 
Grande, and in going from the church to the last house up- 
stream he had to travel the distance of one league. There 
was enough of the farmer about the friar to note that some 
of the lands were fertile, some extremely good for agri- 
culture and others mediocre. Nothing escaped his quick- 
darting eye. He had a vivid picture of what he saw when 
he wrote: The fields are watered by the said stream (Rio 
Grande) through very wide, deep irrigation ditches, so 
much so that there are little beam bridges to cross them. 
The crops taken from them at harvest time are many, good, 
and everything sown in them bears fruit. There are also 
little orchards with vine stocks and small apricot, apple 
and pear trees. Delicious melons and watermelons are 
grown. Not all those who have grapes make wine, but some 
do. The citizens are of all classes and walks of life as in 
other places I have mentioned and they speak the local 
Spanish.” (C=A p. 130). 

Life continued as usual until some time after 1780 
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when many settlers came up the Chihuahua Trail and 
settled along the Rio Grande at places known to us today 
as Socorro, Belen, Sabinal, Tome, Valencia. All of these 
places had some semblance of life but these were the years 
of great migrations from the south possibly because men 
like Concha, Anza, O’Connor and others were making the 


trail safer for travel; possibly because of the impetus of 
trading from Abiquiu to the village of Los Angeles in Cali- 
fornia. The census of 1784 listed Albuquerque and vicinity 
as having 1,784 male Spaniards; 2,031 female; 296 male 
Indians; 307 female; three ministers; two ministers of the 
royal treasury. Nine years later the report showed the 
villa as having 375 families that added to 2,028 souls in 
addition to the 572 between the ages one to seven. The 
census for 1805 showed Albuquerque as having 397 farm- 
ers, eighty-five craftsmen; fifteen miners, one pharmacist, 
137 day laborers, one priest, one school for girls and boys, 
848 unmarried men, 347 married men, forty-six widowers, 
fifty-nine widows, 900 unmarried women. 

Meantime contact with the United States was becom- 
ing increasingly less unavoidable. Traders already came in 
from Louisiana, a few from Texas, but the fur trade stimu- 
lated a band known as Mountain Men to move through 
the Rockies and penetrate into Taos and adjacent area. 
Eventually many came to know Albuquerque. Several be- 
came Mexican citizens and opened trading posts. Some 
opened stores and wood shops. The Santa Fe trade was 
instrumental in more Americans settling in Albuquerque 
than any previous years or any afterwards until the Amer- 
ican Occupation. The government also changed hands. Al- 
buquerque now came under the rule of Mexico and threw 
off the yoke of Spain. Emory said little in his report: Sept. 
30, 1846: “At Albuquerque I was directed to call and see 
Madame Armijo, and ask her for the map of New Mexico 
belonging to her husband, which she had in her possession. 
I found her ladyship sitting on an ottoman smoking, after 
the fashion of her country-women, within reach of a small 
silver vase filled with coal. She said she searched for the 
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map without success; if not in Santa Fe, her husband must 
have taken it with him to Chihuahua.” (Abert Report Ex. 
Sen. Doc. No. 41, p. 46). At another place Abert wrote: ‘At 
length we reached a fine vineyard, within three miles of 
Albuquerque, where we purchased some onions. These vege- 
tables grow to remarkable size, and form one of the indis- 
pensable articles to a Mexican dinner. The adobe walls in 
the vicinity have the tops covered with cacti, to prevent 
persons from plundering the vines. We purchased two 
sheep from the priest in Albuquerque; he invited us into 
his house and gave us some delightful grape brandy.” The 
padre seemed to convince himself that Abert and Lt. Peck 
were mathematicians and astronomers. They spent a de- 
lightful afternoon with him until they moved on to Atrisco. 
Philip St. George Cooke, marching his Mormon Battalion 
to California, said little about Albuquerque: 

“About ten o’clock (October 24, 1846), in the Ranchos 
de Albuquerque, I exchanged my three worst mules for 
good ones, giving sixty-five dollars, and bought two others, 
a great bargain for seventy dollars. I met here Charbonneau 
(believed by many to be the son of Toussaint Charbonneau, 
interpreter of the Lewis & Clark Expedition — injection 
here mine, not Cooke’s), one of the guides left for me, who 
reports that he examined a route different in part and far- 
ther than that taken by the general, viz., to descend the 
river farther and fall into a road from El Paso to the 
Copper Mines. In the Ranchos de Albuquerque I received 
a message from the assistant quartermaster that he should 
like to see me in a village, and there I found that there 
was a prospect of getting mules. I left him there, and he 
succeeded in exchanging thirty of my mules, broken down 
and utterly worthless to the expedition, for fifteen good 
ones, and also in purchasing ten at forty dollars. At Albu- 
querque I bought twelve fanegas, or costales, of ears of 
corn, and put them in the wagons and crossed the river, 
and making my way through three miles of excessively 
deep sand, encamped a quarter of a mile from the road, at 
good grass comparatively, and near Captain Burgwin’s camp 
(This captain was to return and in late winter killed during 
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the engagement at Pueblo de Taos). (Cooke’s JOURNAL). 

Kendall, several years prior to the Kearny Entrada, 
during the ill-fated Texas Expedition, had little to say for 
Albuquerque save to give us a fleeting glance at the beauty 
of its women. Perhaps that is all he got. “About noon we 
entered Albuquerque, somewhat famed for the beauty of 
its women, besides being the largest place in the province 
of New Mexico, and the residence of Armijo (then governor 
of New Mexico) a part of the year. His family was living 
here when we passed through, and treated Van Ness, who 
was allowed many liberties by Salazar, with much respect 
and consideration — loading him with excellent bread and 
other luxuries on his departure. As we were marched di- 
rectiy through the principal streets the inhabitants were 
gathered on either side of to gaze at the estrangeros, as we 
were called. The women, with all kindness of heart, gave 
our men corn, pumpkins, bread and everything they could 
spare from their scanty store as we passed, and had Sala- 
zar allowed us to remain but an hour, all our immediate 
wants would have been supplied ... It was at Albuquerque 
that I saw a perfect specimen of female loveliness. The girl 
was poor, being dressed only in a chemise and coarse wool- 
en petticoat, yet there was an air of grace, a charm about 
her, that neither birth nor fortune could bestow. She was 
standing upon a mud-wall, the taper fingers of her right 
hand supporting a large pumpkin upon her head, while her 
left was gracefully resting upon her hip. Her large, full, 
and lustrous eyes, overarched with brows of pencilled reg- 
ularity, and fringed with lashes of long and silken texture, 
beamed upon us full of tenderness and pity .. . Among 
the crowds of beauty her image will stand out in bold re- 
lief, and not one of those who saw her on the day we passed 
through Albuquerque, will ever forget her.” (Kendall — 
NARRATIVE, vol. 1, p. 384). 

Albuquerque was often visited by Kit Carson, L. B. 
Maxwell, C. St. Vrain, Donaciano Vigil, C. Bent, the Perea 
family of Bernalillo, and many other distinguished men of 
New Mexico. More and more families from the States came 
in to establish stores and rooming houses mostly because 
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of the military garrison. Huning, Romero and others had 
large mercantile establishments. Weightman opened up a 
newspaper office. It was because of something in his news- 
paper, EL AMIGO DEL PAIS, that F. X. Aubrey eventu- 
ally lost his life. When R. H. Weightman and Aubrey met 
on the plaza in Santa Fe, they went into the hostel for a 
drink to celebrate Aubrey’s successful trip to California 
and return. As Aubrey began his drink, Weightman said: 
“When I last saw you in Albuquerque you were drinking. 
You are still drinking.” Aubrey asked him what happened 
to the newspaper he published in Albuquerque. The former 
soldier said that it died from want of subscribers. The hu- 
man express (Aubrey was famous for his quick trips over 
the Santa Fe Trail) told him that any paper that printed 
as many lies as the Weightman paper deserved to die. One 
thing led to another, resulting in Aubrey’s death. Judge 
W. W. H. Davis wrote his impressions of Albuquerque in 
1855 but the good judge is not too concerned with who 
founded Albuquerque, nor does he seem to have gone out 
of his way to ascertain facts. This is what he says about 
Old Town: | 

“Soon after passing the ranchos we caught a glimpse 
of the church steeples of Albuquerque, four or five miles 
to the south, which we held in view until we arrived there. 
As we neared the town we met a crowd of country people 
returning from market — Mexican rancheros and Pueblo 
Indians. Some were on foot, trudging along under a load of 
articles they had purchased with the proceeds of their mar- 
keting, and others were astride the ever faithful burro, 
which they urged forward by an incessant thumping of 
the heels, and a little gentle pricking with a sharpened 
stick. We entered the dusty streets at a gallop, when our 
party separated to their respective places of accommoda- 
tion. I found comfortable quarters in the building used as 
a military headquarters of the department. Before I left 
Santa Fe, Major Nichols, assistant adjutant general of the 
army, tendered me the use of his rooms while I should re- 
main in Albuquerque, and gave me a letter of introduction 
to Mr. David Garland, which contained the request that 
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he should place them at my disposal. The town of Albu- 
querque is venerable with age, whose settlement dates back 
about 250 years, to the time the Spaniards first obtained a 
foothold in the country. It is situated a few hundred yards 
from the river bank, and in one of the most productive re- 
gions of the country — the Rio Abajo — where is found 
a large portion of the wealth of the Territory. In times past 
it received much importance from being the headquarters 
of the Armijo family, for many years the first in point of 
influence in the country. The name of the founder of the 
town has not come down to us, but it is supposed to have 
been named after one of the dukes of Albuquerque, who 
was viceroy of Mexico soon after its conquest (the good 
judge is just about two hundred years off on this), prob- 
ably the same who commanded the Spanish forces in France 
in 1544 as the ally of Henry the Eighth of England. (For 
the duke to still be alive in 1706 is miraculous indeed). The 
population is not more than fifteen hundred, a few fami- 
lies only being descendants of the ricos of other days. The 
town is irregularly laid out and badly built. In the center 
of the plaza of some two or three acres in extent, and into 
which the principal streets lead. The houses are generally 
grouped about without order, and the best are but indiffer- 
ent mud buildings, home of the more humble ones being 
partly in ruins. As a place of residence it is far less pleas- 
ant than Santa Fe. At some seasons of the year high winds 
prevail, when the sun is almost obscured by the clouds of 
fine dust that is whirled through the air, and which finds 
an entrance into the houses through every nook and cranny. 
There are flies and mosquitoes, which swarm in and out 
of doors in untold millions, which neither day nor night 
allow man or beast to live in peace. The weather is op- 
pressively warm in the summer season. The water used 
for all purposes comes from the river, and is so muddy 
that you cannot see the face in it until it shall have set- 
tled several hours. The difference in altitude between this 
town and Santa Fe is nearly three thousand feet, which ac- 
counts for the diversity of climate in the two places. The 
army depots are located here, which causes a large amount 
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of money to be put in circulation, and gives employment 
to a number of the inhabitants. 

“TI had no more than time, after my travel, to dispense 
with a little of the dust of the travel, and to make the 
necessary ablutions before my presence was required in 
court, then about to open session. I took my way to the 
eastern edge of the town, and in a modest looking mud 
building found quite a throng assembled, and the judge 
upon the bench. The court at this place continued in session 
during the week. There were five separate indictments 
found for the crime of murder, which does not speak well 
for the morals of the country. The dullness of a week’s hard 
work in the courtroom was somewhat enlivened by a din- 
ner given by Mr. Garland in the mess hall at headquarters, 
and which was attended by the court, members of the bar, 
and officers of the army on duty at the post. As all such 
assemblies in duty bound to be, it was a ‘feast of reason 
and a flow of soul.’ The usual quantity of witty things were 
said, and the customary attention paid to the delicious vi- 
ands, both from respect to the gentlemanly host and in 
obedience to manly appetites. Each succeeding dinner party 
being an exact type of its illustrious predecessor in all es- 
sential particulars...” (Davis, EL GRINGO, pp. 195-196). 

Baldwin Mollhausen was not so pessimistic when he 
wrote in 1858: “At last then the Expedition (surveying a 
possible railroad route across country) found itself at the 
much talked of Albuquerque on the Rio Grande, and we 
had during the journey formed so many anticipations con- 
nected with this western city, and promised ourselves so 
much pleasure from our stay in it, that we could think of 
little else on our first arrival than recreation and the grat- 
ification of our curiosity. To the inhabitants of Albuquer- 
que, our visit, and still more, the purpose that brought us 
here, seemed to be extremely agreeable. They gave us a 
most pleasant reception, and if the attention shown us did 
proceed in many cases from some other motive than pure 
philanthrophy, that consideration did not trouble us much. 
We made the most of our opportunities in the enjoyment of 
the present moment, so that we might be able, after the 
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lapse of some weeks, to carry away with us at least a store 
of agreeable recollections. Our first visit was to the officers 
of the U. S. Dragoons who welcomed us with true Ameri- 
can hospitality, and gave us many a pleasant hour in their 
barracks. In the far West acquaintances are very quickly 
made; questions, explanations, stories of adventure are in- 
terchanged, as if they would never come to an end, and the 
time passes in lively conversation; as rapidly as could be 
desired, we obtained the very first day, through the oblig- 
ing communicativeness of these officers, a desirable ac- 
quaintance with the town — its advantages and defects, its 
inhabitants of both sexes, the names of the streets, which 
certainly are not very numerous, as well as the still fewer 
persons of distinction, and above all, of every handsome 
senorita. Also, we were indebted to these gentlemen of ev- 
ery interesting intelligence of where the best wine was 
to be had, and where we might resort to of an evening to 
recruit ourselves after the toils of the writing and drawing 
table, with the pleasanter exercise of the fandango. 
“With the arrival of our expedition at Albuquerque 
the easier half of our task was completed, without our hav- 
ing been obliged to depart in any essential point from the 
above instructions. Lt. Ives only — who, according to the 
plans of the Secretary of War, was to make the journey 
from the coast of Texas — had not arrived. Our command- 
ing officer, however, immediately set about the arrange- 
ments for the astronomical observations, as well as the 
necessary preparations for our further journey. It was found 
that a longer stay at Albuquerque than we had expected 
would be necessary, and the delay proved of great benefit 
to our saddle and draught cattle as they had suffered much 
in the latter part of the journey. The camp was pitched with 
more than usual care and everyone endeavored to settle 
himself as conveniently, and to be as much at home as poss- 
ible, in his tent. The ground, however, was only two or 
three feet above the level of the Rio Grande, and was con- 
stantly wet and cold, and we were obliged to have methods 
to prevent coming into contact with it during our sleep. 
“A few days sufficed for our whole company to get 
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into quite a way of life, and every member betook himself 
to his respective employment as steadily as if he had been 
working in his office at Washington. Maps and profiles of 
the country examined by us were drawn and worked out, 
and the astronomical and meteorological observations en- 
tered in tabular form in new books; the botanist found some 
ample occupation in his hebarium and Mr. Marcon in his 
minerological and geological collections. To our other em- 
ployments was added that of packing all these things well 
and securely, so that they could be sent from Albuquerque 
by a trading caravan going to the United States, and this 
was done partly to relieve ourselves of any unnecessary 
luggage but also to place in safety valuable articles and 
papers, the loss of which would be irreparable, as we could 
not foresee what risks might attend our subsequent journey, 
and whether we might succeed in reaching the coast of the 
Pacific with more than our bare lives. 

“Dr. Abadie, surgeon of the garrison at Albuquerque, 
had in the kindest manner assigned me to a room in his 
Mexican house where I could sit at my drawing the whole 
day, liable to no other interruption than the occasional very 
agreeable visit from Mrs. Abadie, a most amiable American 
lady, and of her three rosy-cheeked boys, for whom I had 
sometimes to explain my drawings, or to make a new one. 

“The engineers had also taken small rooms in town, 
where they passed the day, and our camp was only a few 
hundred yards distant from town, so that we could easily 
return to it for our meals, and then back to our work. But 
it was not entirely depopulated during the day, for Lt. 
Whipple was usually to be found with his secretary, busied 
with accounts, correspondence and requisitions; and Lt. 
Stanley was frequently engaged there breaking in new 
mules that he had bought, and adding them to the herd for 
our further journey was to be made with considerable in- 
crease of strength. Smith and cartwrights, too, were heard 
hummeling away at damaged wagons and the hoofs of 
mules, and a few sentinels were in the camp to keep watch 
over articles lying about. 

“The evenings were passed by most of our party in 
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the house of public entertainment or in the hospitable 
abodes of the officers; and when the church bell summoned 
us to the fandango, most of the party might still be seen 
streaming toward the spacious hall where smiling and 
dance-loving Mexican fair ones were awaiting us. Thus 
every hour was occupied either with work or play. Days 
and weeks fly by and everyone begins to feel himself quite 
at home but I believe, nevertheless, that there was not a 
single member of the Expedition who was not willing that 
this kind of life should come to an end. 

“Albuquerque lies about five hundred yards from the 
Rio Grande and has a ruinous aspect; the only building at 
all conspicuous is the church which, with its two towers, 
might lead to the expectations of a more important settle- 
ment church. Houses, barracks and the stables of the garri- 
son are all built of the same material, namely, adobes, or 
bricks dried in the air in the usual Mexican fashion. They 
are made of the earth of the valley mixed with straw and 
small stones to give them greater firmness. Both inner and 
outer walls are from two to three feet thick, and, except 
the doors, were sparingly provided for air and light. (This 
was due to the fact that the church served as a fort and a 
place of protection for women and children during Indian 
scares.) These habitations are all built on the flat ground, 
or at most, only slightly raised on a bed of clay, and the 
interior is as rudely simple as possible, though not all to- 
gether without convenience, and among the more opulent 
inhabitants apartments may be seen, to which by means of 
whitewash a neat and pleasing appearance may be given. 
Boarded floors are an uncommon luxury, and both rich 
and poor content themselves with hard stamped clay, which 
only the wealthy cover with straw mats and carpets. 

‘Albuquerque has increased in importance and extent 
since it has boasted a military garrison, but it is still by 
no means on the level with Santa Fe, which have been for 
a long time the chief commercial places of these regions. 
It is kind of an offshoot from Santa Fe, and the number of 
inhabitants does not now exceed seven hundred or eight 
hundred, most of whom are engaged in trade or cattle 
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breeding though there were among them many worthless 
fellows — gamblers, who are always on the watch to re- 
lieve the soldiers of their pay, as soon as they get it, and 
robbers who not only never miss an opportunity of making 
off with a horse or a mule, but have not the least objection 
to commit a murder to secure their booty. These villains are 
a dreadful plague to the peaceful part of the population 
but since the military garrison has been established here, 
the town is no longer so much troubled by the attacks of 
wandering troops of the Apache and Navajo Indians, al- 
though hordes of them still roam about in the neighbor- 
hood and lie in wait to steal cattle or make prisoners. It 
is by no means an uncommon case for a horde of these sav- 
ages to be under the guidance of a Mexican rascal who takes 
his share of the plunder... 

‘“.. The worst element of Albuquerque consists of in- 
dividuals of various foreign nations, who have been on their 
way to California, but, unluckily for the town, had been 
induced to stop here; also of those who, as I have said, had 
been dismissed from passing caravans and expeditions as 
worthless. Lt. Whipple had, immediately upon our arrival, 
turned away several of our waggoners as useless and trou- 
blesome and much too ill-disposed to belong to an Expe- 
dition like ours. Two of these fellows established themselves 
the very next day as butchers, and when one of them was 
attacked by small-pox, a disease always prevalent here, the 
other profited by the opportunity to rob his sick comrade 
of all his money and run off in the night with it as well 
as with one of our best mules. To my great vexation, it was 
mine that had the ill-fortune to please him; at which I was 
certainly not surprised, for the animal was very swift and 
docile, extraordinarily quiet under fire, and during my 
stay at Albuquerque I had been feeding it on the very best 
food that could be procured, and carefully training it for 
the chase. The alcalde of Albuquerque was immediately in- 
formed of the affair; people sent off in all directions in pur- 
suit, and even a considerable sum of money offered for the 
capture of the robber. But the animal was too good and 
the robber too cunning for anything to be ever heard of 
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them again. As Albuquerque is a Western frontier town, 
the stores of the traders exhibited a curious variety of all 
imaginable articles of ordinary use... ”’ 

Susan Magoffin was horrified to find business being 
conducted as usual in the store of Don Raphael Armijo in 
1846. Eventually all the talk about a railroad coming 
through became a reality. Huning, Armijo, Gallegos and 
others looked to ride the gravy train. It looked as if the 
railroad would by-pass Albuquerque because the Rio Grande 
often went on a rampage, and the river bed changed. At 
least eight floods have been recorded since Old Town was 
founded. Railroad officials took all this into consideration, 
and it looked as if the vicinity of Bernalillo would be pref- 
erable to Albuquerque. The story is told that Father Gas- 
parri, the Jesuit at St. Felipe Neri church, secretly had a 
channel dug, diverted the waters of the Rio Grande, and 
convinced the railroad officials that Albuquerque was a 
safer place than Bernalillo. Albuquerque has its legends 
like any other town. Just how true the above story is I 
have not been able to verify but when the railroad did 
come through the officials as well as Armijo and Huning 
gave Father Gasparri a special banquet. It must have taken 
some convincing because Romero, Huning and others who 
owned the land of the right-of-way asked such outrageous 
prices for their land that the railroad did not actually come 
into Albuquerque proper but a short distance away to start 
the end-of-track town now known as New Town but then 
called New Albuquerque. Unlike Las Vegas, this did not 
mean two postoffices, two mayors, and two separate gov- 
ernments. 

Old Town did have a number of modern stores and 
Anglos years before the advent of the railroad. This was 
mostly due to the military and the governmental depot of 
supplies for the militia. William Brown was a barber, chir- 
opodist and dentist in Old Town a decade before the rail- 
road came in. Frank Greening had a blacksmith shop, F. C. 
Huning sold dry goods; Henry Springer had a hardware 
store and sold general merchandise. On May 30, 1874, Old 
Town was threatened with isolation and possible extinc- 
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tion from the flood waters of an angry river. ‘This destruc- 
tion,” said the editor of the REPUBLICAN REVIEW, “is 
mainly due to the action of some persons between here and 
Alameda who threw up embankments across the channel 
where the water was seeking an outlet. A large force was 
kept working day and night since Saturday last. The loss- 
es so far are very heavy, and numbers of poor people are 
rendered homeless. If Albuquerque is not swept away, it 
is owing to the determination and exertion of Salvador Ar- 
mijo, Santiago Baca, F. and C. Huning, Diego and Manuel 
Armijo. The base of the bluffs in front of the town, on the 
east side, is now lined with camping places where it seems 
to us persons encamped although rejoicing in comparative 
safety, are suffering a great deal from exposure and anx- 
iety at the prospective loss of their homes and crops.” (A.R. 
May 30, 1874). 

Anxious eyes watched the progress of the railroad as 
it neared Old Town. The same paper in its December 6, 
1879, issue carried this statement: “Albuquerque is a busy 
city. At this time every house is occupied, with the increas- 
ing demand for business houses and dwellings, many new 
houses are going up, in every shape and style. Every branch 
of business appears to be represented. The general mer- 
chants are Stover & Co., F. Huning, C. L. Lewis, Ilfeld & 
Co., Speigelberg & Co., Ambrosio Armijo, J. Pohmer and 
M. Armijo. With the approach of the railroad Phelan and 
Huning opened what became known as the Highland Addi- 
tion. “The part set aside for the purpose indicated lies par- 
allel to the property both of the Atlantic & Pacific Rail- 
road Company, runs south about a mile and a half from the 
Atlantic & Pacific and the Santa Fe Railroad depot, and 
extends a half mile to the east. The plot has been surveyed, 
and laid out into town lots. The property is immediately to 
the south of old Tijeras road, and is intersected by the road 
to Hell Canyon. The principal business street is Broadway, 
one hundred feet wide which runs parallel with Railroad 
Ave. The names of the streets now designated are Broad- 
way, Arnou, Edith, Walter, High intersected in addition 
to Railroad Ave. by Gold, Silver, Lead and Coal, all of 
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which are sixty feet wide.” (Ibid. Dec. 6, 1879). 

“The Santa Fe Railroad during 1879 secured an in- 
terest in the franchise of the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad 
which had been chartered by Congress, July 27, 1866, to 
build a line along the thirty-fifth parallel to the Pacific 
coast. The Atlantic & Pacific consolidated and leased lines, 
principally in Missouri, until by 1872 it had about 844 miles. 
The company became involved, failed to pay interest on 
bonds and a part of it consisting of 293 miles was sold Sep- 
tember 8, 1876, for $450,000. W. F. Buckley purchased this 
railroad as representative of the newly formed St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad Company. This organization 
planned to build westward under the charter of the Atlan- 
tic & Pacific. It was with this company that the Sania Fe, 
December 6, 1879, made an agreement for joint building 
of the line westward from Albuquerque along the thirty- 
fifth parallel. A new Atlantic & Pacific Company was cre- 
ated by the Santa Fe, and the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad. The central division of the Atlantic & Pacific ex- 
tended from Vinita, Indian Territory, the terminal of the 
‘Frisco’ line, to Albuquerque; and the western division, un- 
der which the final agreement made January 31, 1880, was 
to be immediately constructed, included the route from Al- 
buquerque to the Pacific coast. The work was begun in 
the summer of 1880 and 200 miles were completed by July, 
1881, the tracks having crossed the New Mexico line into 
Arizona.” (Coan: HISTORY OF NEW MEXICO, Volume 1, 
p. 466). 

A mile and a half away from Old Town townsite com- 
panies formed and plated what should have been additions 
to Old Town but came to be recognized as completely new 
ingredients of a separate city. This was as “end of track” 
as Las Vegas, Dodge, Abilene, Newton, Topeka and other 
frontier cities known for their saloons, soiled-angels, con- 
men, gun-slingers, buggie-doctors, shyster-lawyers, gam- 
blers, dance-hall girls, hotel-men, drummers, and all that 
such towns were heir to. Ritch was of the opinion that the 
railroad arrived in Albuquerque on April 15, 1880. No 
doubt this was so, but this early train was a work train and 
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a mail train. Passenger service came later. According to 
the ALBUQUERQUE REVIEW for April 24, 1880, the fi- 
esta commemorating the event was to take place on April 
28th when Rev. Gasparri, S.J., would deliver the welcom- 
ing address, and Postmaster Meliton Chavez would receive 
the railroad officials. Others making up the welcoming com- 
mittee were William M’Guiness, editor and proprietor of 
the REVIEW, Rev. S. Carlos Persone, S.J., Rev. H. For- 
restor, the Episcopal minister; Rev. N. H. Gale, the Meth- 
odist minister; Melchior Wernor, Notary Public. Neither 
Santa Fe nor Las Vegas agreed with the speakers that Al- 
buquerque was the future city of New Mexico. 
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Chapter Two 
NEW TOWN 


The railroad now a reality, a townsite company was 
formed. Henry L. Wilder was president; Elias S. Stover, 
vice-president; Edward Wilder, secretary and treasurer. 
The resident Agent for the company at Albuquerque was 
Harry E. Whiting. The plat of New Town showed that it 
was bounded on the east by the railroad track; south by the 
Atlantic & Pacific Addition; west by Barelas Road; north 
by Copper Avenue. It encompassed fifty blocks, each block 
sub-divided into twenty-four lots. Stover, Huning and Ha- 
zeldine were responsible for the Atlantic & Pacific Addition 
which adjoined the Town Company side on the south and 
was composed of five hundred and fifty lots. Adjoining this 
still further south was the Baca Addition of Santiago Baca. 
On the east, across the A. T. & Santa Fe track Huning and 
Phelon added what they called the Highland Addition. The 
Armijo and other Additions followed. At first the old story 
of a tent city repeated itself as buildings went up, but 
gradually out of the chaos a new town was born. The first 
solid building to go up was the eating place of Charles A. 
Stein, built on the banks of the acequia, nearly opposite 
the railroad water tank. He also sank the first well which 
was in front of his home. Then came the first saloon owned. 
by Shorty Peter Parker, northwest of where Moore, Ben- 
nett & Co. warehouse was soon to be built, near the rail- 
road bridge. This was at the crossing of the only road then 
leading to Old Town. The office of W. Hill, Material Agent 
for the railroad, was moved in from Las Vegas. Next the 
office occupied by Trainmaster Dyer and Engineer Ellis 
was erected. Two tents made up the Concarnon saloon but 
the site occupied by these gave way to the Giraud restau- 
rant and the Alick restaurant. Later Huning’s warehouse, 
constructed of adobe, replaced these. Another restaurant 
was hastily constructed on the site of the Armijo House. 
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At 2 a.m. the train stopped at Carpenter’s Bench, also 
called Galisteo Junction but finally Lamy, continued on to 
Wallace where Morris boarded and later on that morning 
of April 15, 1880, steamed into Albuquerque. The conduct- 
or on that train was Stewart S. Johns; the first station agent 
was G. W. Sharpless; W. J. James was cashier; S. H. Bo- 
gardus was car recorder and baggage master; C. B. Steolin 
was telegraph operator; P. McFarland was named night 
watchman. The freight office was in one box car and the 
recorder’s office in another. (For complete details of this 
first train ride see ALBUQUERQUE JOURNAL for March 
2, 1882 — hereinafter cited as A.J.). 

One of the first successful business enterprises was a 
street car line (horse drawn) connecting the New Town with 
the Old Town. This influenced many of the business men 
to build homes in the New Town as they conducted business 
in Old Town. Others moved to New Town entirely. A few 
kept their shops and boarding houses in Old Town. The 
Highland Addition, which extended to Hell Canyon, was 
responsible for Broadway which ran parallel to Central 
Avenue, then caled Railroad Avenue. The names of the 
streets in the Highland Addition were Broadway, Arnou, 
Edith, Walter, High intersected by Gold, Silver, Lead and 
Coal. Broadway as well as Central (to give it its modern 
name — but keeping in mind that it was always referred to 
as Railroad in those days) were one hundred feet wide; the 
others sixty feet wide. Chase, the Vermont newspaper man 
who made a tour of New Mexico shortly after New Town 
started, made these comments in his book, AN EDITOR’S 
RUN: 

“The A. T. & S. F. and the round houses and repair 
shops of that company are in the process of erection. It is 
said that the company alone will employ fifteen hundred 
men here next summer in construction, and keep that force 
permanently employed in shops and yards. These shops are 
a half mile below the depot and Main Street, and in their 
vicinity lots are selling for $200 to $500, according to lo- 
cation. The Atlantic & Pacific line will be finished next 
summer through the Texas Panhandle and Indian Territory 
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to Venita, Kansas, and there connect with a road from St. 
Louis, thus forming a great trunk line across the continent. 
The town also expects the Denver & Rio Grande from the 
north will touch here in its course south. It is conceded by 
all that as a railroad point Albuquerque will be among the 
important towns of the Territory. Last February, in the lo- 
cality of the depot, there was nothing but two or three 
shanties and a few cloth tents. But a town was among the 
certainties of the future, and lots were selling at $100. To- 
day it would be difficult to count the business houses. Front 
Street or Railroad Avenue is solid for nearly three-fourths 
of a mile and lots are selling for as high as $2,000. Railroad 
Street, running towards the Old Town, at right angles with 
the avenue, is nearly solid with business houses for five 
blocks, or nearly one-half of a mile back. Buildings are 
every day springing into existence all over the platted part 
of town covering an area of one and a half by two miles 
in extent. The sound of the hammer and trowel is heard on 
every corner, and a heterogeneous crowd of human beings 
are hurrying to and fro on business, or in search of loca- 
tion. Street cars are running from Railroad Avenue to Old 
Town, and have paid a profit from the day of starting. The 
village has two little daily papers, one bank, two churches, 
a foundry, grist mill, planing mill, a one story school house, 
30 by 50, and more contemplated, four hotels, and saloons 
which keep ahead of the census taken. The enumeration 
includes nothing in Old Town. The entire population of the 
place is not far from 5,000. Lots are selling from $200 to 
$2000 each. Rents pay from 25 to 50 percent. Money brings 
18% on the best security one pleases to ask for it as a ven- 
ture. Stone cutters get five dollars a day; laborers get two 
dollars a day; board costs eleven dollars a week. Prices 
are about the same as in Socorro. The town is hungry for 
capital and labor, but capital has the best chance here, the 
same as everywhere else. The social atmosphere is no more 
pleasing than at Socorro. A standard of morals has not yet 
been erected. Scripture is not floating around loose in the 
streets. The devil seems to be in command of enterprises 
and principles intended for human elevation. There are 
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good people here, lots of them, no doubt, but they are not 
on the warpath. The saloons with three to ten gaming ta- 
bles each, are in the lead, and the ring of bottles, the rattle 
of highballs, the click of billiards and the shake of dice, 
accompanied by the roundest and loudest profanity, fill the 
air. Set down in Vermont any of the business streets of Al- 
buquerque for just one evening and the governor with all 
his staff and all the sheriffs, would take to the woods, un- 
der the impression that hell has broken loose, and that any 
attempt at legal restraint would be suicidal. The omnipres- 
ent revolver seems to be the law of the town, and strapped 
to the belts of men half full of rum, this law is not all to- 
gether a conservator of the peace. But this will not always 
be. The churches and their few supporters are at work. 
That element will increase and ere long grow bold and 
aggressive. But it is very timid now in Albuquerque. We 
stop here at the Armijo House, one of the best in the Ter- 
ritory, kept by the genial and popular Scott Moore, who is 
full of faith that Albuquerque is the New Mexico pivot...” 
(pp. 138-141). 

That the street car was a success between Old and New 
Towns was evidenced in the fact that on May 21, 1882, the 
stockholders held a meeting, received good dividends, elect- 
ed new officers and looked forward to a rosy future. O. E. 
Cromwell was elected president with a salary of $2000 a 
year; David Armstrong was elected vice-president with a 
salary of $1500 a year; T. J. Shinnock was named secretary 
with a salary of $1000 a year; Daniel Geary was named 
treasurer with a salary of $1000 a year; and W. C. Hazeldine 
was named attorney with a salary of $500 a year. See ALBU- 
QUERQUE EVENING REVIEW, May 16, 1882). During 
the early days of frontier towns when Commercial Clubs 
and Chamber of Commerce publicity was yet to be it was 
left to the editor of the newspaper to boost the town. This 
was important to him since the number of his subscrip- 
tions depended on it. As a rule none but glowing terms were 
used. If one believed all of these accounts by editors he 
would not know which paradise to choose. The editor of 
the WEEKLY JOURNAL, May 5, 1881, was rather matter- 
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of-fact in telling of New Town: 

“One of the oldest and firmly established business 
houses in New Albuquerque is the firm of Moore, Bennett 
& Co., wholesale dealers in groceries and provisions. The 
firm consists of H. L. Moore, George Bennett, W. C. Mar- 
tin and L. B. Putner. This house carries the largest stock 
of groceries and provisions in central New Mexico, and in 
connection with its branch house in San Marcial does a 
business that is not bounded by Territorial lines, but ex- 
tends not only all over the southern and central part of 
New Mexico, but also into Arizona and beyond the Colo- 
rado river. They occupy the large building on the northeast 
corner of Railroad Avenue and Front Street, which extends 
back a distance of one hundred and fifty feet and has a 
front of forty feet. They are very conveniently situated for 
shipping purposes as the track of the A. T. & S. F. railroad 
runs within two or three feet of the east side of their build- 
ing, and the depot of the same company is diagonally across 
the street from them. They carry large stores of foreign su- 
gars, coffees, teas, syrups and molasses; also a full stock 
of the best Kansas flour, grain and feed, dry and salt meats, 
bacon of all kinds, salt, and a full line of staple and fancy 
groceries. Their stock of canned goods is very complete, 
both in Eastern and California goods. This stock embraces 
all varieties of fruits and every vegetable that was ever 
put into a can. They also handle a great many of both 
freight and mountain wagons of the Studebaker and Bain 
manufacture. These wagons are expressly for the Rocky 
Mountain trade, and only wood that is thoroughly seasoned 
is used in them, this being a necessity owing to the dryness 
of the climate. Moore, Bennett & Co. have a large stock 
of these wagons and there is no better place in the Territory 
for prospectors and contractors to get what they want in 
this line than this house. They also are the exclusive agents 
for the Laflin & Rand powder, including giant, blasting, 
mining, rifle and ducking powder... ” 

The article went on to advertise the merits of Doldo- 
way’s store in Old Town, Shaeffer & Finns in New Town, 
stressing the fact that the latter store handled Singer Sew- 
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ing Machines, and rejoiced in the fact that Albuquerque 
was a health center for chronic bronchitis and asthma. It 
also indicated that one could have a whale of a good time 
on Railroad Avenue, between Maden’s Hotel and the Ar- 
mijo House hotel. Readers were informed that Bernard Mos- 
es, who for nine years held a responsible position with the 
tobacco house of Sutro & Newmark of New York City, con- 
ducted the only tobacco store in town. Scott, who had his 
hand in many businesses, formed a partnership with Bor- 
chert and opened up a furniture and undertaking store. 
They brought out E. S. Codington who operated the busi- 
ness previously. They hoped that by reducing their prices 
they would increase the number of their customers. They 
didn’t say whether for furniture or boxes. No doubt all the 
shootings that took place in the early days left no doubt 
in their minds that the casket trade would be a steady one. 
A number of soiled doves committed suicide, collections 
were generally taken up to give them a decent, if not a 
Christian, burial. Although Dodge received more publicity, 
Albuquerque’s Boothill was not imaginary. “A man for 
breakfast” was not a trite saying nor was ever a breakfast 
skipped. Even Old Town caught the fever and there were 
as many killings there as in the rowdy section of New Town. 
During these days Perfecto Armijo was sheriff and he and 
his brothers established the Perfecto Armijo & Co. Addi- 
tion of Albuquerque. Another addition was the Perea Addi- 
tion, laid out by Jose Leandro Perea of Bernalillo, one of 
the wealthiest men of the Territory. Price and Kennedy 
floored the front part of their Front Street stable, in order 
to provide a better standing place for their buggies and car- 
riages. They ordered new vehicles from Kansas City very 
much as an automobile agent now orders cars out of Detroit. 

One of the first organizations to develop in New Town 
was the Albuquerque Guards as a part of the Territorial 
militia. They held meetings in the Board of Trade rooms. 
Among the first officers elected were W. C. Brown, Ist. Sgt., 
C. H. Donovan, 2nd. Sgt.; E. S. Howe, 3rd Sgt.; A. H. M. 
Alstrom, 4th Sgt.; A. J. Reynolds, 5th Sgt.; Charles Walthus, 
lst Corp.; Conrad Erbeck, 2nd Corp.; John Campbell, 4th 
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Corp. A Hook & Ladder company was also organized and 
Sanguinette elected chief. Albuquerque had a baseball team 
from the earliest days. The Fourth of July was always a 
big red letter day. Various militia companies came in from 
Wallace, Santa Fe, the mining camps and had competitive 
drills. The uniforms were glaring. Fire companies also put 
on a show. But the two big events were balloon raising and 
baseball. When Park Van Tassell made his ascent in the 
balloon, City of Albuquerque, July 4, 1882, it was a well 
publicized event and brought crowds from distant climes. 
The editor of the LAS VEGAS OPTIC, who always insisted 
that Albuquerque would never amount to much, and pre- 
dicted that Las Vegas would be the Queen City of New 
Mexico long after Albuquerque lay in ashes, told his read- 
ers in his June 8, 1880, issue: 

‘““Albuquerque’s new town is located two miles east of 
the Old Town plaza, on the line of the New Mexico & S. P. 
Railroad, and already shows proportions that are literally 
the acorns from which tall oaks grow. The town site is on 
a sandy plain, which slopes gradually toward the Sandia 
Mountains, to the east. The railroad yards will form the 
eastern boundary of the new settlement and the principal 
street will be Railroad Avenue, which connects the two 
towns. At the present writing, some twenty houses have 
been built in New Albuquerque. Maden & Co. have erected 
their Otero house on the corner of the principal streets 
just opposite the depot. Moore & Bennett have their com- 
mission house up, and are making it larger than it was in 
this (Las Vegas) city. Their wool trade is the heaviest 
branch of their business. Opposite Moore & Bennett’s, Sto- 
ver & Co. are building a large warehouse to accommodate 
their trade. Charlie Zeigler has the foundation of a corner 
building laid, which is opposite Maden & Co. James Con- 
sannon, a former resident of Las Vegas, has erected a two 
story frame house south of Maden’s corner, which is used 
as a boarding house. He has good patronage. The Anderson 
House, next to Zeigler’s corner, is a popular stopping place. 
P. J. Baker runs a snug little saloon on the main street and 
keeps everything to tickle the palate. W. Cook has an eat- 
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ing place and saloon on Railroad Avenue, and is doing well. 
J. J. Miller is a neighbor of Cook’s and is engaged in the 
same line. Across Railroad Avenue J. S. Brownerwell, the 
contractor, has built a two-story workshop, adjoining which 
is the builders’ hardware store of N. B. Graves. Still further 
up the avenue Ambrosio Armijo, one of the wealthiest men 
of the Territory, has bought five lots, upon which he will 
soon proceed to build a three-story business block (for a 
long time this was the only three-story building in Albu- 
querque). There are numerous other buildings and tents 
strewn around promiscuously, but we have mentioned 
enough of the town’s makeup to give the reader an idea of 
the new village. Everybody has faith in the New Town, 
and if the A & P goes ahead with its proposed construction, 
it will become a place of no little importance. Fred Benitez 
is dealing out filigree jewelry in opposition to J. K. Boyse 
who has also hung out the three balls. Gerard French’s Res- 
taurant on Santiago Street is the Delmonico of the West. 
Brother Conklin’s ADVANCE took a retreat last week, but 
it is in the advance again. E. Smith is manager of Dougher, 
Baca’s Wholesale Liquor House. Maurice Trauer, who work- 
ed for the Boston Clothing House of Las Vegas, now oper- 
ates his own store as Hyman & Co. Pedro Armijo has a 
mercantile store. Kent, the druggist, has the neatest store 
in town. There is another drug store under the name of 
Cavaunaugh & Thompson. George Lail has a meat market. 
Judge Trimble is head of the Gentleman’s Club which has 
been organized. J. S. Brownewell has the land office.” 
The Directory for 1882 listed Mrs. A. C. Fisher as hav- 
ing the Aberdeen Hotel; H. Baihache as editor and proprie- 
tor of the ALBUQUERQUE REVIEW; Perfecto Armijo as 
sheriff; Santiago Baca as liquor dealer; Berleth & Van Hook, 
hardware; Brown & Brady, saloon and billiard hall; Wm. 
Brown, dentist and barber; C. S. Codington, furniture; 
Thomas D. Post, Exchange Hotel; John Green, bootmaker; 
John Hill, postmaster; Archy Hilton, Deputy Sheriff and 
town policeman; Mrs. M. Holdoway, groceries; Charles S. 
Howe, assayer; Franz Huning, general merchandise and 
flour mill; F. H. Kent & Co., druggists; Lesser Bros., dry 
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goods, clothing, groceries; Charles L. Lewis, merchandise; 
Leon Marchand, contractor and carpenter; Matta & Bail- 
hache, REVISTA DE ALBUQUERQUE; Jacob Metzger, 
meat market; J. N. Miller, Cabinet Saloon; H. C. Monsimer, 
groceries; Pedro Montano, groceries and liquor; George 
Morris, bakery and groceries; E. Muhl, physician and sur- 
geon; Walter Munroe, Retreat Saloon and Billiard Hall; W. 
B. Nassau, attorney; Sam Overlin, music hall and saloon; 
Samuel Parker, district judge; S. C. Parks, district court 
clerk; Joseph Pohmer, Pioneer Bakery, groceries; Romero 
& Son, general groceries; F. L. Russ, doctor; Henry Sco- 
field, grocery and bakery (with restaurant attached); Karl 
A. Snyder, attorney; Spiegelberg Bros., general merchan- 
dise, liquor; Henry Springer, saloon; Sweeney & Coon, 
news, books; J. B. Tarbox, tailor; C. M. Thompson, saloon; 
L. S. Trimble, attorney; W. L. Trimble & Co., livery, sale, 
stable; Melchior Werner, notary public; Thomas Werner, 
department company clerk. 

Another early organization was the Gas Company, 
formed on December 29, 1880. Franz Huning was elected 
president; Wm. Breeden was elected vice-president; W. K. 
P. Wilson was made treasurer; W. C. Hazledine was ap- 
pointed secretary. The directors of the company were Franz 
Huning, Vincent Wallace, W. B. Childers, A. Grunsfeld, 
W. C. Hazledine (also spelled Hazeldine by the early ed- 
itors), W. K. P. Wilson and Wm. Breeden. Albuquerque 
celebrated when John Jay Carpenter, owner of the City 
Cigar Store, married Alice Anthony, niece of Susan B. An- 
thony, then a prominent figure because of her reform move- 
ment. The marriage took place on Carpenter’s thirty-eighth 
birthday, March 20, 1882. Several attempts were made to 
organize a permanent fire department. Fires were disas- 
trous and frequent during the early years. Witness this re- 
port of one which took place on March 6, 1882: 

“Albuquerque was visited Tuesday morning by a de- 
structive fire. At 2 a.m. the blowing of whistles and un- 
earthly yells broke upon the slumbers of the threatened 
city. At first appearance the impression was that the burg 
was doomed. This was made more evident by the fact that 
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the wind was blowing a perfect gale. But, fortunately, the 
direction of the wind was favorable to the principal build- 
ings of the city. Mrs. Munro’s millinery store and the trans- 
fer stables of W. S. Trimble were discovered to be on fire 
and furnishing material for the lurid flames that shot sky- 
ward. Thomas Harrison resided on the second floor of the 
millinery establishment. The building was owned by Nicolas 
Armijo, and was insured for a considerable amount. In due 
time, the front gave way, but the ladies were all safe, 
thanks to the precautions and bravery of the strong arms 
who rendered assistance at the proper moment. When the 
fire was at its height the indomitable Doc Munro immedi- 
ately took his position at the front in the most dangerous 
position of the conflagration. The Star Clothing Store was 
next. The loss here was valued at $18,000. The building 
was owned by J. L. Thomas. The roof of the Masonic 
Temple, the awning of the Adams Express Company, a 
window in Holloway’s store and the roof on J. G. Lewis’s 
building were all either destroyed or blown away.” (A. J.) 
A fire department was soon organized as we gather 
from the EVENING REVIEW of March 18, 1882: “The 
Fireman’s Ball was a success. In the evening the firemen 
assembled at the store of the Jaff Bros., where they were 
provided with their uniforms, a red shirt with blue collar, 
the breast bearing the monogram AHL (Albuquerque 
Hook and Ladder), a blue belt, the members themselves 
furnishing the black trousers. They marched to the hall 
where the Fort Wingate Band furnished the music for the 
dance that lasted until 12 p.m. After that supper was served 
to two hundred people. Scott Moore was the caterer.” 
The McKenzie Hardware Store was on the south side 
of Railroad Avenue between First and Second Streets. 
Lamented the editor of the REVIEW: ‘There are only 
thirteen saloons in this city.”” Bullock & Sewell advertised 
as Booksellers & Stationers; the Messer Bros. on Railroad 
Ave. advertised Ladies & Gents Furnishing Goods; Jesse 
M. Wheelock in the Commercial Block, dabbled in Real 
Estate & Insurance. W.F. Crane, with offices between 
First and Second Streets, engaged in the business of real 
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estate and was a notary public. J. J. Sharick, on Railroad 
Avenue, was the one to see for silverware and spectacles. 
W. E. Talbott’s place was called the “Depot for Choice 
Wines.” He ran the Montezuma Billiard and Reading Room. 
He also kept a sample room where one could drink ‘“‘Philips 
Best from Milwaukee, and Excelsior-Pilsener from St. 
Louis.”” Lawrence Marrinan built the Journal Hotel on the 
_ corner of Second and Silver. John D. Torlina opened a shoe 
shop on Gold Ave. 

During those early days strolling players gave per- 
formances in Sim Overlin’s music hall and saloon, but 
Albuquerque looked for a more refined place for its enter- 
tainment and watched the progress of the new opera house 
day by day. The EVENING REVIEW kept its readers 
informed: “The new opera house will be completed and 
ready for business Monday evening. Tuesday evening it 
will be opened to the public with the ball of the Oriental 
Order of Humility, for which invitations will be issued 
tomorrow. On Thursday of the following week Milton 
Nobles will open, and the following Monday, the 19th, the 
Wallace Sisters combination will open. Messers Smith and 
Snyder have pushed the work of the theatre, and while the 
enterprise will be doubtful as a financial success, still their 
efforts to provide the people of Albuquerque with a suitable 
place of entertainment will be highly appreciated.” (June 
1, 1882) The same paper for June 14th had nice things to 
say about opening night: 

“Smith & Snyder’s new opera house was opened to the 
public last night by the Milton Nobles Co. Everything 
necessary to the proper production of the play presented, 
The Phoenix, had been attended to by experienced persons 
and there were none of the vexatious delays usually attend- 
ant upon the opening of a theatre. The audience room with 
a capacity of seating five hundred persons, was well filled 
with a very appreciative audience, and everybody was 
surprised to find how complete the details were, everything 
necessary for the comfort of the spectators and the actors 
having been attended to. Milton Nobles as Carroll Graves 
and Jim Bledsoe, was equal to his reputation, and Dolly 
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Nobles as Sadie the Flower Girl, captured the hearts of all 
the young men present. The supporting company is good 
and their acting shows careful study and training. Alonzo 
Swatz as Moses Solomons was immense and his many jokes 
kept the house on good humor. Leslie Blackburn, the heavy 
villian, acted his part admirably. The other members of 
the company also handled their parts creditably. The 
Phoenix will be presented again tonight, tomorrow and 
Friday night.” 

In 1883 this was known as the Gem Theatre. In April 
of that year all those of German extraction formed the 
Germanic Club, and picnics were held in the canyon. Cap- 
tain John Bornadaile, head of the Albuquerque Guards, put 
on a show as did Chief Sanguinette of the Hook and Ladder 
Co. Several of these organized and drill competition was 
keen indeed. There was the Scott Moore Hook & Ladder 
Co., the A. A. Grant Hook & Ladder Co., and the H. B. 
Ferguson Hook & Ladder Co. Moore was the caterer at the 
Armijo House, Grant was a railroad contractor, property 
owner and capitalist who also owned the ALBUQUERQUE 
JOURNAL, Fergusson was an attorney of note as well as 
a member of the House. Townspeople could always hope 
for a treat on the Fourth of July and at the Fair from the 
various fire companies. There was a large bell in the steel 
tower at the railroad crossing on Railroad Ave. When this 
bell was rung all members of their respective companies 
would make a dash for their hose carts. Honor went to the 
company that reached the fire first. The Grant Company 
usually had the advantage since this was made up of men 
who owned their own businesses. Each cart was equipped 
with a different toned bell so that members of the com- 
panies could recognize their own and speed to it as it pushed 
along to the fire. Sometimes they would be fortunate enough 
to find Trimble’s hacks available. The carts were tied to 
the hacks and two horses rather than men pulled the cart. 
This privilege was accorded to the first cart to get to the 
hack stand only. The others continued on with man-power. 
Albuquerque also had boardwalks in front of many stores 
during those days because of the dusty or muddy streets. 
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The boards were not too close together in order to permit 
water and dirt to seep down through the crevices. Little 
boys would try to get underneath to salvage coins that fell 
through. The smallest amount was the nickle for pennies 
were not used in Albuquerque for several years. Gamblers 
and bunko men had their day although it is not known that 
Soapy Smith ever operated there. His enemy, Doc Baggs 
did operate in New Town and was often in trouble with the 
law. The first complete 1882 business directory for Albu- 
querque had these listings: 


Newspapers 
Daily and Weekly 
SOULE T cl ene eee Hughes & Messenger, publishers 
Weekly Review __________ M. Goodwin & Bailhache 


General Merchandise 
T. Romere & Son 
Franz Huning 
California Variety Store ________ M. Trauer, manager 
spiegelberg Bros, __-__.—___ A. Grunsfeld, manager 
Ilfeld & Company 
Lesser Bros. 
C. H. Lovejoy & Co. 
C. W. Lewis 
Jaffa Bros. 
Joe G. Lewis 
Stover & Co. 
Moore, Bennett & Co. 
Grocery Stores 
Te delrask 
A. Holloway 
Schaefer & Finn 
Frank Trotter 
Hafer & Payne & Co. 
Produce and Commission 
Berry Bros. 
Moore, Bennett & Co. 
Stover & Co. 
George B. Cox 
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Commission Merchants 
Schaffer & Finn 
Berry Bros. 
Tobacco and Cigars 

Bernard Moses 
Paul V. Bartoli 

Hardware 
Vose & Stein 
Wm. Borden 
Berleth & Van Hook 
McKenzie & Kraus 

Furniture 
E. S. Codgenton & Co. 
Robbins & Torry 

Wholesale Liquor and Cigars 
Santiago Baca 
W. E. Talbott 
Builders and Contractors 

Whitcomb, Belford & Medler 
Galaway & Brown 
K. Kreamer 
L. S. Brownewell 

Jewelers 
M. E. Howe 
J. K. Basye 

Merchant Tailors 

Johnson & Anderson 
Jackson & Co. 
J. B. Tarbox 

Druggists 
J.G. Ullery & Co. 
Pinger & Lind 
F. H. Kent & Co. 

Cattle and Sheep Dealers 

Santiago Baca 
Mariano Armijo 
C. W. Lewis 
Adolfo Otero 
Ambrosio Armijo 
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Franz Huning 
Pedro Montano 
Painters 
Hugh McKechnie & Co. 
H. Strasburg 
Flour Mills 
F. & C. Huning 
Henry S. Willey 
Planing Mill 
George Martsolf 
Sewing Machine Agents 
Wm. L. Lockyear 
Mrs. M. E. Rose 
A. Holloway (also spelled as Holdway) 
E. S. Codington & Co. 
Bakeries 
Wichnas bakery. st eee R. B. Meyers, prop. 
George Morris 
H. Dchofield 
Je Pohmerin se ees Ps The Main Street Bakery 
Haroch’s 
Boots and Shoes 
E. Bumbreck 
Clothing 
New York City Store 
Gardiner & Gillies 
Lumber 
Rupe & Castle 
Hobbs & Parker 
Pawnshops 
Patrick Heelin 
John W. Green 
W. D. Abby 
Millinery and Dressmaking 
Mesdames Kleinwort & Munroe 
Mrs. M. F. Rose 
Ella Meyers 
Foundry 
W.N. Smith 
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Adobe and Stone Masons 
Rath & Howard 


Hotels 
Armijo; House 2.0 4. Sa ees Moore & Fluno 
Madden (also seen as Maden) __ Madden (Maden) Bros. 
Aberdeen: 500. (Ae a eee A. S. Moore 
Excnance 22.0 eee T. D. Post 
Ashwagai tot. oe Greenleaf & Co. 


Boarding Houses and Restaurants 
Major Melchior Werner 


Mantano) Cottasesa. tiie ae ae Miss Fletcher, prop. 
Mrs. Mar Scott 
Frenchy Restaurant eee Henry Hobbs, prop. 


Robert Clark Restaurant 
Aaron Richardson Restaurant 


Girard’s> Restaurant tose Mrs. Girard, prop. 

Harseh’s Restaurant 

A & P Boarding House ____ Mrs. M. A. Blount, prop. 
Saloons 


W. T. Armstrong 
C. W. Prescott & Co. 
Kleinort & Munroe 
Rees & Loebner 
Henry Springer 
Jacob Miller 
Ullery & Zeiger 
John Boyle & Co. 
Lilwall & Treat 
Greenleaf & Co. 
Powell & Sullivan 
Coffin & Co. 

Dance Halls 
Marlano Martin 
Charles P. Henry 
A. Douglas 

Lawyers 

Breeden & Hazeldine 
Conway, Risque & Childers 
W. F. Crane 
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L. S. Trimble 

McComas, Catron & Thornton 
George M. McKellar 

Russel Wright 

Jose Martinez y Ortiz 

Tom F. Phelan 


N. Dewey 
Physicians 
J. W. Gilkey J. C. McMahan 
Charles Linden F. L. Russ 
Janson N. Conley Ae Cw lerry 
T. J. Musik Richard Westerling 
Kk. A. Kaley J. A. Cole 
F. N. Nedden Mrs. E. A. Ingalls 
D. B. Sturgeon J. R. Sutherland 
Dentists 
A. J. Reynolds 
T. G. Ames 
News Depots 
New Mexico News Co, ___--_----- W. A. Smith, Mer. 
HalroaduNe ws: © Oma. 2e)2 0s pales Lowell & Brown 


Livery Stables 
Grant Bros. 
W. L. Trimble Co. 
Assayer 
Charles S. Howe 
Brewers 
A. Wiegand Co. 
Gunsmith 
Charles H. Walthen 
Photographers 
Cox Bros. 
Music Teacher 
Miss Hattie McCullough 
Passenger and Freight Service 
H. G. Whitcomb 
Grant Bros. 
Insurance and Real Estate 
Charles Ethridge 
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Barton & Sewell 

Barbers 
William Brown 
Parks Bothel 
P. Silva 
Wm. L. G. Price 

Engineers and Surveyors 
M. J. Mack 
Blacksmiths 
Fritz Greening 
Gus Ejibel & Co. 
Adobe Manufacturers 

J. Johnson 

Dairys 
Charles Ethridge 
Albuquerque Dairy 

Albuquerque Bridge Co. 
Huning, Hazledine & Wilson 
Auction Houses 
Lovejoy & Son ____ East side of the plaza in Old Town 
(Lovejoy was from Topeka, Kansas) 

Armijo House Hotel 


When things were dull in town boys and girls went to 
the river bank to watch the construction of the bridge. 
Twenty thousand dollars was subscribed for the construc- 
ton of the bridge to cross the river immediately in the rear 
of Werner’s Hotel. It had a span of six hundred feet, with 
the approaches an additional five hundred feet. It cost five 
cents to walk across. Albuquerque had a bank from the be- 
ginning. By 1882 another bank was added. The First Na- 
tional Bank was run by Mariano S. Otero, president; Nich- 
olas T. Armijo, vice-president; Daniel Geary, treasurer. 
H. C. Gephart was manager of the Armijo Lodging House 
as it was first called. Gottlieb & Reuther had a clothing 
store; Gilmartin & Sullivan expanded their saloon business. 
Doc Holliday and Sangrunette (there are various spellings 
for this name also) were partners in the Palace Saloon. This 
Holliday went on to Tombstone where his friends, the Earp 
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Brothers, were staying. They all became involved in the 
fight at the O. K. Corral. Doc had a saloon in Las Vegas for 
a short time, but he followed the ‘end of track’ rush to 
New Town. F. A. Pauland opened the Indiana Boarding 
House; A. A. Conner and Charles E. Wainey owned the 
plush Marble Hall Saloon; Miguel A. Martin was city con- 
stable; N. W. Smith circulated a newspaper known as the 
MINER & MANUFACTURER, while W. H. Bailhache ca- 
tered to Spanish readers with his REVISTA de ALBU- 
QUERQUE. J. B. Randall, the architect, built the new 
Clarendon Hotel. Gentlemen and gamblers as a rule wore 
high silk hats in those days and when they passed a woman 
and her escort, both lifted their hats as they passed. If there 
was snow on the ground urchins, well out of view, availed 
themselves of the opportunity to let one or two snowballs 
move at fast pace toward those hats. Sometimes they missed 
and the noble domes were hit. Of course, it was useless to 
look for the perpetrators whose disrepect for the wonderful 
hats was more annoying than the fact that they found a 
good use for the snow. Bicycles were not used to deliver 
newspapers, but the carriers had burros, the patient deliv- 
ery conveyances of the early days — wood, newspapers, 
beer — the little burro’s back was ready for whatever was 
put across it. The Fair was always a big event even though 
the promoters usually ended in the red. Besides the opera 
house, the reading room, literary society, Germanic club, 
baseball club and other organizations, there was always 
fishing, picnics, hunting, rides on the one-horse street rail- 
road, foot races, sack races, horse races, balloon ascensions, 
parades, and school. Parades were frequent and for trivial 
occasions many times. A wedding party from Old Town 
would parade through New Town accompanied by guitar 
players and other musicians to invite people to the baile. 
Whenever there was a fandango, a noisy parade through 
New Town advertised it. Sometimes a baptism in Old Town 
was the excuse for another parade. Albuquerque had its 
district of “Good Time Gals” but these were not as rowdy 
as in other frontier towns. Many took upon themselves to 
nurse the sick, and perform other acts of charity although 
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there were times when a few became unruly, a number 
even committed suicide, some dressed as Sisters of Charity 
and collected from all business houses until the police 
caught up with them. Soiled doves they might be and were, 
but sometimes they proved to be angels, even if fallen an- 
gels. One must face the fact that they were as much a part 
of the passing parade of frontier history as the gambler, 
gunslinger, con man, claim jumper, dance hall girl, stroll- 
ing minstrel, drummer, barkeep, boarding house cook, 
horse and buggy doctor, lawyer, assayer, banker, merchant, 
teacher, preacher. It takes all kinds to make a town al- 
though one might say these ladies of easy virtue, like gam- 
blers, sought to unmake. They attended the Fair and often 
contributed to the “Kitty” when officials blushingly dis- 
covered that if the madames were in the red by district 
they were in the red by finance. The golden years were 
yet to come. 

Manzano once complained that it was the tendency of 
Albuquerque to grasp without regard for the Rio Abajo 
towns. This was during the days when Santa Fe traders 
brought wagons south to Albuqueryue rather than to the 
Rio Pecos towns or the Abajo villages. Even Santa Fe reg- 
istered complaints long before New Town became a reality. 
Albuquerque countered that it was a growing town; the 
center of the quartermaster’s depot; a resting place for 
those moving on to the California gold fields; a military 
base of no mean importance; and well on its way to sur- 
passing Santa Fe in population. Rumors were flying even 
then of moving the capital to Albuquerque. With the birth 
and development of New Town the movement gained mo- 
mentum, and it looked for a time that Albuquerque would 
make the grade. Of all the strange things in New Mexico, 
the strangest of the strange is politics. It always was from 
the day Coronado set foot on New Mexico soil, on to the day 
Onate planted his colony at San Gabriel, forward to the 
time of Peralta, Otermin, de Vargas, through the days of 
the Spaniards, Mexicans and Americans. Albuquerque was 
a political nest from the day the first colonists marched in 
from Bernalillo. The con men, bunko men, dance hall girls, 
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gamblers, gunslingers, madames, horse and buggy doctors, 
frontier lawyers, circuit riders are gone but the melody 
of the old politicos lingers on. Most of Albuquerque’s early 
newspapers were nothing more than political sheets with 
ads. No doubt newcomers treated the native with disdain but 
unbeknown to himself the political fever that attacked all 
natives soon streamed through his veins. He was a novice 
no longer. Often he was more rabid than the native he 
abused. 

Political rallies at Grant’s Opera House were always a 
gala occasion. Crowds were always in a holiday mood here 
and applauded all the speakers. They were rarely disap- 
pointed when in the mood for a good fist fight and free 
for all. The Santa Fe Ring always came in for its share of 
abuse from most of the speakers as well as the editors of 
the various Albuquerque newspapers: 

“Col Frank Chavez was called upon to speak. He was 
elected to the legislature in 1871 and 1882. In the latter 
year when he went to take his seat at Santa Fe he discov- 
ered that an immense conspiracy had been concocted to 
defraud the men who had been elected to the legislature of 
their seats therein. It was the Santa Fe Ring and L. A. Shel- 
don and W. G. Ritch who headed the conspiracy. The coun- 
cil proceeded to elect their officers as required by law and 
to organize the chamber as they are required to do. Ritch 
then put in appearance and at once began to declare them 
an unlawful body and stated that he was going to organize 
them himself. Ritch nor any other man had such a right 
... Ritch is not in his position of Secretary, a part of the 
legislature branch. Ritch is dictated to by that hydra-head- 
ed monster of the Santa Fe Ring. He was afraid of losing 
his office if he did otherwise than obey Catron. The Chief 
Justice took upon himself the right of saying that Tom Ca- 
tron was entitled to a seat in the council when that power 
belonged alone to the council itself. The Santa Fe Ring 
and Ritch and Sheldon took advantage of the fact that a 
large number of the citizens of the Territory are Mexican 
and attempted to ride over them. Ritch pays his son-in-law 
one hundred dollars a month for doing nothing. He can’t 
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stand an investigation into his many schemes or the Ring 
will hurt him... ” (A.E.R. March 16, 1884). 

Nor was politics, a shooting now and again, the only 
cause of local gossip The BLACK RANGE for March 19, 
1886, noted: ‘Last Monday the Albuquerque National Bank 
closed its doors. The cause is attributed to Chashire Wilson 
who loaned the sum of $8,500 to himself and some of his 
friends. It is said the bank is perfectly solvent and the sus- 
pension is but temporary. The matter is to be immediately 
investigated.” 

The city grew — not tremendously, for it would take 
two World Wars for that — but steadily. Influential citi- 
zens made Albuquerque their home. When Merritt Cramer 
Mechem retired from the office of governor he took up the 
practice of law in Albuquerque. Lucien Griggs Rice, presi- 
dent of the New Mexico State Board of Medical Examiners, 
made the Duke City his home. Captain Zenas H. Bliss, who 
came to Albuquerque in 1887, became the city’s leading 
carpenter and contractor before he retired. Frank A. Hub- 
bell was known not only in Albuquerque, but all over the 
Southwest. His father, Santiago Hubbell, had raised a com- 
pany of New Mexico volunteers during the Civil War. 
Frank attended the public schools in Albuquerque, and 
graduated from St. Michael’s in Santa Fe in 1881. He be- 
came the founder of the Frank A. Hubbell Co., general 
merchants and livestock dealers, and for years was the di- 
rector of the Occidental Life Insurance Co. He was half 
owner of the Albuquerque Water Company until the city 
bought him out. He married Trinidad Garcia on September 
15, 1885. James L. Bell was another citizen responsible for 
much of the pre-World War I building in Albuquerque. He 
married Emma Rose Kemerly. Their daughter, Anita Lou- 
ise, became a school teacher in Albuquerque. John Mann 
was a pioneer gardener and truck farmer in Albuquerque. 
He arrived in New Town in 1882 penniless but full of ambi- 
tion. He obtained employment with Reagan & Messick, gar- 
deners. Five months later he and Herman Blueher bought 
out their employers. He bought thirteen acres of land from 
Mrs. Montoya, built his home, and commenced truck farm- 
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ing on a large scale. He married Margaret Merkle. Ambro- 
sio Candelaria, a prominent citizen, engaged in sheep ranch- 
ing. James Henry Oeak was an active real estate dealer and 
worked hard to develop Albuquerque. William Warren 
Strong, of the building firm of Strong & Hesselden, built 
the Chamber of Commerce building in Albuquerque. Her- 
man W. Goeltz, superintendent of the Santa Fe Railroad 
Hospital in Albuquerque, was a well known medical man. 
John Madison Raynolds, a graduate of Harvard College, 
was the son of the Raynolds who founded the bank of Las 
Vegas in 1876. John Madison became president of the First 
National Bank in Albuquerque. He married Mabel Van Ea- 
ton. Juan Antonio Garcia graduated from Albuquerque 
High School at the age of sixteen. He married Delfinia Gar- 
cia of Old Town on January 1, 1878. He became a success- 
ful business man. Fred P. Kahnt was a successful whole- 
sale grocer. Walter C. Raabe was a business partner in the 
Raabe-Mauger Hardware Company. He married Edith 
Joyce. Alexander I. Riedling established the Riedling Mu- 
sic Company. He married Lillah Theodora Volquarts. Al- 
fred Grunsfeld, married to Miriam Nusbaum, was also a 
well known figure in Albuquerque. Benjamin T. Phillips 
was one of Albuquerque’s pioneer automobile dealers. Carl 
Mulky, M. D., was a specialist in diseases of the chest. Lau- 
rence F. Lee practiced law in New Town. John A. Reidy, 
M. D., was also a well known physician and surgeon. Ralph 
Melbourne established the New Mexico Loan and Mortgage 
Company in Albuquerque. Benigno Cardenas Hernandez 
became a member of Congress. Albert Grunsfeld bought 
out the Spiegelberg Bros. business in Old Town and even- 
tualy established in New Town. Ivan, his son, succeeded 
to the mercantile business in 1893. He married Hannah 
Nusbaum. Harrison L. Brehmen was a specialist in diseases 
of the eye, ear, nose and throat. Cecil Clair Davis, M. D., 
gave up his good practice in Albuquerque to serve as an 
officer in the navy during World War I. Sidney M. Weil 
came to Albuquerque because of his interests in mining. He 
financed the Franciscan Hotel, one of the handsomest build- 
ings in New Mexico. He founded the newspaper, LA GA- 
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CETA, to help the Spanish speaking people of Albuquer- 
que. Earl N. Boule was manager of Gross-Kelly’s Albuquer- 
que store. Arthur Prager was manager of the Albuquerque 
Gas and Electric Co. Leo B. Cohenour, M. D., was another 
well known medical man. David Hoch owned the 48th Star 
Mill. He married Anna B. Henneforth. John Robert Van 
Atta, M. D., was a well known X-Ray technician. Henry G. 
Coors, an attorney, was the senior member of the firm of 
Coors & Gatling. During the financial campaign for the 
building of the famous Franciscan Hotel, he served as sec- 
retary and director of the Albuquerque Hotel Co. He mar- 
ried Corrine Noel. Orville A. Matson founded the Matson 
Book, Stationery & Sporting Goods Co. George S. Vallient 
founded the Valliant Printing Co. He and A. A. Allen bought 
the ALBUQUERQUE EVENING HERALD, and published 
it for four years when it was sold to the Central Printing 
Company. Valliant married Elizabeth Page on June 24, 
1914. 

Angus A. Grant, a native of Canada, was a bridge con- 
tractor for the Santa Fe Railroad when it came to Albu- 
querque in 1880. He was the senior member of the con- 
tracting firm of Grant & Hampson. Later, Grant and his 
brothers organized the firm of Grant Bros. Construction 
Company. He and his associates acquired the franchise for 
a water works system at Albuquerque in 1882. He also ac- 
quired the property of the Albuquerque Gas Company, and 
the electric light plant. He established the first theatre in 
New Town, the Grant Opera House which was also known 
as the Grand Opera House, in 1882. It was destroyed by 
fire in 1898. He died in Los Angeles in 1901. 

The Rosenwald Bros. began business in Old Town in 
1878. They had a mercantile store on the plaza. Two years 
later, when New Town was established, they opened a store 
on the corner of Third and Central. It was an adobe build- 
ing which later gave way to the First National Bank of Al- 
buquerque. In 1907 the firm purchased the business of B. 
Ilfeld & Co. at the southwest corner of Third and Central. 
They put up the first concrete fireproof building in New 
Mexico at the southeast corner of Fourth and Central. Da- 
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vid S. Rosenwald married Irma Schutz. Sidney U. Rosen- 
wald married Viola Floersheim. Anton R. Hebenstreet was 
once city manager of Albuquerque. Percy Gillette Cornish, 
father-son combination, were both well known doctors in 
Albuquerque. Thomas Hughes came to Albuquerque in 
1881. He had already started his first newspaper in Kan- 
sas at the age of nineteen. He purchased the Albuquerque 
MORNING JOURNAL and ran it for a year or two, then 
in 1886 bought THE EVENING CITIZEN. He sold his in- 
terest in 1905. He was postmaster of Albuquerque for four 
years. He married Mary Elizabeth Ewing. Thomas Hughes, 
Jr., was born in Albuquerque on January 25, 1885. He 
worked as an apprentice in his father’s newspaper plant, 
the DAILY CITIZEN, then went to California. He returned 
to Albuquerque to work on the TRIBUNE which had suc- 
ceeded the CITIZEN. He later became president of the 
HERALD. He also served as. warden of the New Mexico 
penitentiary. He founded the Central Printing Company. 
This company owned the ALBUQUERQUE HERALD and 
the NEW MEXICO RURALIST. He married A. Huntzinger. 
Frank Butt, well known druggist, founded the Butt’s, Inc., 
stores at Albuquerque. The Bee Theatre was later con- 
structed where he operated his first drug store. Edwin L. 
Grose, married to a distant relative of General G. McClel- 
lan, was agency supervisor for the Equitable Life Insurance 
Society. Joseph Edwards J. Harris, M. D., had an extensive 
medical practice. Peter F. McCanna lived in Albuquerque 
from 1889 until his death in 1922. Joseph E. McCanna, his 
son, entered the real estate business. Joaquin L. Garduno, 
M. D., was also a well known physician in Albuquerque. 
Karl Andrew Snyder practiced law. He located in New Town 
as soon as the railroad came through. He went to Los An- 
geles for a time but returned to Albuquerque. He married 
EK. V. Lewis. Daniel A. Macpherson was a well known bus- 
iness man. At one time he was manager of the ALBUQUER- 
QUE MORNING JOURNAL. He was responsible for the 
Apache Trail Addition in New Town. He married Emma 
Steinbeck. Charles H. Lembke was one of the soldiers 
wounded at the front during World War I. He became a 
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regent of New Mexico University. He married Ruth Tomp- 
kins. Edward Strong came to Albuquerque for his health 
and engaged in farming. His ranch, known as Stronghurst, 
grew the best fruit in the area. He married Clara Birken- 
hauer. Jacob P. Jacobson had a dairy farm. David A. Por- 
terfield was an early day real estate man. Solomon L. Bur- 


ton, M. D., was a promoter of enterprises as well as a med- 
ical man. R. Fred Pettit was an early day dentist. John B. 
Robertson was in the livestock business. George K. Angle, 
M. D., was another early day doctor who specialized in dis- 
eases of the eye, ear, nose and throat. J. C. Baldridge estab- 
lished one of the first lumber businesses in New Town. He 
later moved to California. Edwin Swope, who served as 
mayor of Albuquerque, was born in Santa Fe May 6, 1888. 
He married Emma Antone, a native of Albuquerque. 
William Wallace McDonald, an old timer, conducted an 
insurance business. George Kasper Neher conducted a suc- 
cessful business in both Old and New Towns. He arrived in 
Old Town in 1881 with less than two dollars in his pocket. 
He was employed as a butcher, later conducting his own 
store as well as a furniture store. He changed over to New 
Town in 1884 where he opened a liquor store. He gradually 
acquired a large amount of real estate and built the Neher 
Opera House. This later burned down. He also controlled 
a lumber business. He died on October 8, 1917. He was 
twice married. His first wife, Georgiana Zirhut, died in 
1895. His secon wife, Carrier Hunter, was from Wyoming. 
She was killed in a car accident while visiting her son in 
California. James Felipe Hubbell served as a captain in 
the army during World War I. James Bezemek was one of 
the pioneer dairymen of Albuquerque. Charles A. Eller, 
D. D. S., practiced dentistry in Albuquerque since 1907. 
Henry M. Bowers, D. O., practiced Osteopathic medicine 
and surgery. Dr. Clarence Clarke, a dentist, married Myrtle 
Cedar. During World I he became an army dentist and she 
an army nurse. Enrique J. Sosa started a Spanish newspaper 
known as THE STAR OF NEW MEXICO. Oreste Bachechi 
He owned the Pastime Theatre as well as other real estate 
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in Albuquerque. He married Mary Francheschi in 1889. 
Their son Arthur served in World War I. Arthur married 
Mary Morelli. Ira N. Sprecher, who also served in World 
War I, founded the Bernalillo Abstract and Title Company. 
Elias S. Stover, first president of the University of New 
Mexico, came to Albuquerque in 1876. He served as a cap- 
tain in Kansas during the Civil War. He married Susan 
Gage Wayne. Lawrence S. Trimble was a native of Ken- 
tucky, coming to Old Town for his health. When New Town 
was started he continued the practice of law there. He also 
acquired many holdings. Charles F. Coan was a professor 
of history at the University of New Mexico. 

Harvey B. Fergusson was born in Alabama in 1848. He 
studied at Washington & Lee, and became a lawyer. He 
came to New Mexico as an attorney for the North Home- 
stake Mining Company. He made Albuquerque his home. 
He also served in Congress. Two of his children became na- 
tionally known writers. Harvey Fergusson, jr., is best known 
for his book RIO GRANDE, although he has also written 
GRANT OF KINGDOM, THE CONQUEST OF DON PE- 
DRO, and other works. Erna Fergusson, New Mexico’s 
Grand Lady of Letters, was born in Albuquerque in 1888. 
She graduated from New Mexico University and took her 
Master’s degree at Columbia. She served in the Red Cross 
during World War I. Her first book, DANCING GODS, 
appeared in 1930. Her other works include: MURDER AND 
MYSTERY in NEW MEXICO, FIESTA IN MEXICO, GUA- 
TEMALA, VENEZUELA, OUR SOUTHWEST, OUR HA- 
WAII, CHILI, CUBA and NEW MEXICO. Julia M. Keleher 
is also a native of Albuquerque. Her parents were married 
in San Felipe church. She attended New Mexico University 
and did post graduate work there. She furthered her studies 
at New York University where she also taught for a year. 
She has been assistant professor of English for years at 
New Mexico University. She authored a literary column 
called Los Paisanos for the New Mexico Quarterly Review. 
She co-authored the book PADRE OF ISLETA with Elise 
R. Chant. Will Keleher was born in Lawrence, Kansas, No- 
vember 7, 1886. Shortly after birth his father moved to Al- 
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buquerque. He worked for Western Union, and was a re- 
porter on New Mexico papers for a number of years. He 
attended Washington & Lee Law School, opening his prac- 
tice in Albuquerque. He made a trip on horseback through 
the Navajo country for material for his book TURMOIL 
IN NEW MEXICO. His other studies of the New Mexico 
scene include VIOLENCE IN LINCOLN COUNTY, THE 
FABULOUS FRONTIER and THE MAXWELL LAND 
GRANT. Other scholars making Albuquerque their home 
are Dr. Frank Reeves, Dr. F. Scholes. Dr. Lansing Bloom 
also made Albuquerque his home. 

Dr. John Tasher, who came to Albuquerque for his 
health, brought the first electric Coupe in 1903. Later Mrs. 
Jacob Korber and Mrs. A. B. McMillen also drove electric 
Coupes about Albuquerque. E. E. Bliss, also in Albuquer- 
que for his health, bought a two-cylinder car in 1905. Dr. 
K. J. Alger, the dentist, bought a 4-cylinder car in 1907. 
F. H. Kent, the real estate man, was also an early day own- 
er of a car. Dr. M. K. Wylder, Dr. J. H. Wroth and Dr. E. E. 
Osuna all bought one-cylinder Reos in 1907. The following 
year Louis Ilfeld, Frank Schwenker and J. C. Baldridge 
bought Maxwells. Dr. P. G. Cornish, Sr., bought a car in 
1909. It is said that R. L. Dodson, a bicycle dealer and ma- 
chinist, was the first man to own an automobile in Albu- 
querque. (See Roy A. Stamm: THE FIRST AUTOS IN 
ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexico Magazine, February, 1953, 
p. 15). Other pioneer auto owners M. W. Flournoy, the bank- 
er; R. E. Putney, wholesale grocer; T. J. Curran, mining 
man; Dr. L. G. Rice; Tom Insley; A. B. McGaffey. George 
Roslington. Herman Blucher, the truck farmer, owned the 
first truck. Roy Stamm and Raymond B. Stamm also owned 
a truck. When Ernie Pyle of newspaper fame first saw Al- 
buquerque in 1926 he never forgot it. Years later he re- 
turned to make it his home. 

“We like Albuquerque,” he wrote (New Mexico Maga- 
zine, January, 1942), “because we have a country mailbox 
instead of a slot in the door. We like it because our front 
yard stretches as far as you can see, and because Mt. Tay- 
lor, 65 miles away, is like a framed picture in our window. 
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We like it because when we look to the westward we (i. ¢. 
his wife and Ernie) look clear over and above the city of 
Albuquerque and on beyond, it seems, half way to the 
Pacific Ocean. We like it because you can cash a check al- 
almost anywhere in Albuquerque without being grilled as 
though you were a criminal. We like it because people are 
friendly and interested in you, and yet they leave you alone. 
We like it because we have Navajo rugs in our house, and 
pinon and juniper bushes in our yard, and western pictures 
on our knotty-pine walis. We like it because you can take a 
Sunday afternoon spin in the mountains, and see deer and 
wild turkey. We like it because the meadow larks hidden 
in the sage across the road from our house sing us awake 
in the summer dawn. We like it because no more than half 
our friends who write us know how to spell Albuquerque. 
We like it because we are on top of the world in a way.” 

World War II was highly responsible for the tremen- 
dous growth of the city. The 38th Reconnissance Command 
was stationed at the new Albuquerque Air Force Base. This 
base was started in January of 1942 and soon comprised one 
hundred and ten huge buildings that made up an “air city” 
at the cost of three million dollars. Thirty-three barracks, 
a modern hospital, fire station, cafeteria, administration 
building, Air Corps Ferry Command School, all within two 
months of Pearl Harbor. 

In 1930 Albuquerque had a population of a little over 
26,000. By 1940 it was almost 36,000. For the years 1937- 
1941 a total of 1660 homes and 99 apartment houses were 
constructed in Albuquerque. “A growing city requires 
expanded utility facilities. On September 30, 1941, the 
Albuquerque Gas & Electric Co. had 18,205 electricity 
connections, 10,567 gas connections. This was an increase 
of 1,168 light connections, 364 gas connections since the 
first of the year. Twenty-five years ago there were only 
2330 electric connections; 918 gas connections. Six years 
ago the Albuquerque telephone exchange had 7,167 connec- 
tions. On October 1, 1941, it had 12,893, an increase of 1,192 
in the past nine months and an increase of almost 4,200 in 
less than five years. City Water Department connections 
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totaled 10,525 on October 1, compared with 9,737 at the be- 
ginning of the year and 7,489 five years ago.” (ALBUQUER- 
QUE BUILDS, Dan Burrows, New Mexico Magazine, Jan- 
uary, 1942). 

The city grew because it was an ideal spot for Federal 
programming. Millions of dollars went into the Sandia 
Corporation, The Atomic Energy Commission, Sandia Base, 
Manzano Base, Kirtland Air Force Base. The government 
also maintained the Indian school, the Indian Hospital and 
other projects. The Atomic Energy Commission employs 
594 persons at the Albuquerque Operations office; forty-six 
at the South Albuquerque office; thirty-eight at the Sandia 
Area office. The Atomic Energy Commission contractor 
employment in Albuquerque and Los Alamos approximates 
15,000, with an annual total payroll close to $152 million. 
More than seven thousand persons are employed at the 
Sandia Corporation. No doubt Albuquerque has to thank 
its well known citizen Clinton P. Anderson for attracting 
the government to Albuquerque. Anderson, a collector of 
New Mexicana, real estate man, insurance man, booster of 
New Mexico in general and Albuquerque in particular, 
once served as Secretary of the Department of Agriculture. 

Edmund G. Ross, once governor of the Territory of New 
Mexico, lived in Albuquerque. Bernard Rodney, who came 
to New Mexico as a stenographer with the railroad com- 
pany, made his home in Albuquerque. He entered the field 
of law, and was elected to Congress. Later he became fed- 
eral judge in Puerto Rico and practiced law in Alaska. 
When Major Ruppe came to New Town there was no under- 
taker, he decided to do the embalming when the first death 
occurred in New Town. He also took on the self-imposed 
task of collecting money from store keepers and saloon 
keepers in order to pay the salary of the town’s first mar- 
shall. He made the rounds aiso for fire-fighting equipment 
for the volunteer firemen, and to buy instruments for the 
band of which he was a member. Tom Keleher once drove 
an ox team along the Santa Fe Trail from St. Louis to Fort 
Union in 1866 shortly after the Civil War. Eventually he 
set up a leather goods store at 406 West Central Ave. His 
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son, Tom, Jr., carried on the work after his death. Will 
Keleher, the lawyer and author is his cousin. M. P. Stamm 
operated a successful produce business. He later delved 
into real estate and subdivided the Terrace Addition and 
gave space for Highland Park. Oren W. Strong and Henry 
Strong did not plan to stay in Albuquerque. They hoped 
to locate in El Paso. When they lost one ox from their team 
they not only stayed but built a furniture store, a wagon 
out-fitting business and an undertaking establishment. To- 
day it is the Strong-Thorne Mortuary. Chester T. French, 
a mortician, raised a beautiful yard of dahlias and morning 
glories at his place opposite the highschool on Broadway 
and East Central. His flower garden was the wonder of the 
city. He pioneered Albuquerque’s beautiful gardens. Al- 
buquerque was one of the first cities west of the Mississippi 
to bid for an airline. Frank G. Speakman and Willian 
Franklin organized the Albuquerque Airport, Inc. The 
terrific growth has caused business men in Old Town to 
form an historical society lest perhaps the all-engulfing 
march of progress wither the charm of the old plaza. As 
long as this society keeps alive the charm of the Old Town 
Plaza will be preserved. The story of New Town would not 
be complete without mention of Noa and Louis Ilfeld Con- 
nected with Ilfeld was Max Nordhaus. Louis was one of the 
three sons of Charles Ilfeld, and was a partner with his 
father in the Pastura Trading Company. Max Nordhaus 
moved to Albuquerque in 1911. Louis Ilfeld became the 
company’s attorney and director Although the story of the 
Ilfelds is to be found in Las Vegas they did have a certain 
amount of influence in Albuquerque due to their ware- 
houses and store in the Duke City. No doubt there are as 
many stories as there are people in Albuquerque but no 
one book could contain them all. Some day future genera- 
tions will trace out the geneology and family tree of the 
families making up the city and preserve them in one of 
its many libraries. The city continues to grow and reaching 
the quarter of a million mark is not as far fetched as it 
seems 

“Visitors to our city are often impressed by the unusual 
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quality of Albuquerque’s industry. They associate manu- 
facturing with huge, rambling plants and belching smoke 
stacks. Manufacturers with such plants produce automo- 
biles and other weighty or bulky objects. For the most part, 
Albuquerque’s industry deals with smaller articles made in 
small lots by skilled workers. Albuquerque manufacturing 
actually follows the pattern of our nation as a whole. In 
the U.S., 68% of the merchandise is produced by plants 
hiring less than 19 persons. Out of 348 manufacturing plants 
in the city, 327 of them have 100 or fewer persons on their 
payroll They produce everything from Indian type jewelry 
to precision equipment for space exploration. Today, as in 
the past, such diversification lends stability to our economy. 
Last year, manufacturing accounted for a gross payroll of 
$38.29 million in Albuquerque. According to the latest 
surveys, 10,415 Albuquerqueans are employed in manu- 
facturing. . . that’s one person in every twenty. And the 
future is even more promising, for in 1959. in addition to 
several small plants, three large industries chose the Albu- 
querque area for their operations—Ideal Cement Company, 
American Gypsum Company and Kaiser Gypsum. The Ideal 
Cement Company started manufacturing in 1959. It has 
already added a $7 million dollar expansion and now em- 
ploys over one hundred people. The total valuation for the 
three new plants is in the vicinity of 30 million... ” 
(ALBUQUERQUE PROGRESS, Vol. XXVII, Number 2—- 
April-May, 1960). 
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Chapter Three 
TEE Via ay De Ask wy, 


Soldiers from Bernalillo made up the first garrison 
that protected Old Town from invading hordes of Indians 
anxious to scoop up captives, horses and crops. The soldiers 
were no sooner settled than Governor Don Francisco Cuerbo 
y Valdez recalled them for service under Juan de Ulibarri 
to recover Picuris captives in El Cuartelejo (A.G.I.) In 
addition to the soldiers Ulibarri enlisted a number of the 
settlers as militia. It was the law of the day (R.L.I.) that 
one settler in every eight or ten, less if the need warranted, 
turn himself over to the alcalde for arrows, bows, a lance, 
ammunition if he had a gun, or if the alcalde had firearms 
to spare they were loaned for the campaign. All arrows, 
lances, ammunition not used, especially in cases where the 
enemy was not sighted, were returned to the alcalde’s 
office (modern city-hall). A check was made of the number 
handed out and what was returned. (A.G.I.) Ulibarri set 
out with forty soldiers, twenty-eight of which belonged to 
the regulars and twelve were of the militia. He also had 
one hundred allies from the Pueblos. Those left in Albuquer- 
que complained bitterly because the governor not only 
relieved them of their protection but failed to provide in 
the event of an Indian attack. Incursions from Navajos, 
Utes, Apaches and some plains Indians kept Albuquerque 
from being much more than a week-end home in order to 
attend Sunday Mass and to run the acequia. General Uli- 
barri reported a successful trip, and brought back the 
captive Picuris. Governor Juan Ignacio de Flores y Mogollon 
decided to send General Juan de Paez y Hurtado on an ex- 
pedition against the Plains Indians in 1715. When the set- 
tlers at Albuquerque heard of this they became alarmed 
for they felt that with the troops gone the invading tribes 
would be more venturesome and bold regarding children 
and women captives. Hurtado asked for his quota from Al- 
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buquerque. Mogollon said he would send Indian allies of 
the Queres nation to protect the settlers during the absence 
of the militia. (A.G.I.). Head of the settlers from Albuquer- 
que was Captain Luis Garcia who took along ten mules 
possibly because he felt that they wouldn’t be around when 
he got back. Others on this expedition against the Limitas 
were Captain Antonio Ulibarri and Lt. Miguel de San Juan. 
Nothing was accomplished save that they got to see a good 
deal of the country to the east and north of Albuquerque 
over into present day Kansas. The few regular soldiers sta- 
tioned at Albuquerque had barracks near the church. These 
soldiers extracted a tribute in crops from the farmers of 
Albuquerque. 

It is not clear how many (if any) of the militia from 
Albuquerque went with Villasur to discover the where- 
abouts of the French. The Spaniards were practically wiped 
out by the Pawnees, allies of the French at this time. Some 
militia from Albuquerque were killed if they were with 
Villasur. Reports indicated that the only ones to survive 
the massacre were one retired soldier (recalled to duty for 
the expedition), a corporal, eleven regulars and one settler. 
Governer Bustamante took some militia in addition to fifty 
soldiers on his march into the Jicarilla country in 1724. In 
order to prevent further incursions against Albuquerque, 
Tome and the settlements, Governor Velez Cachupin made 
peace with the Utes, Comanches and Apaches then cam- 
paigned against the Navajo. He re-organized the militia in 
Albuquerque and placed it on a firmer military basis. He 
sent soldiers from the presidio in Santa Fe to drill and 
train the men and taught them at all times to be ready to 
defend the town or be prepared to march out against the 
enemy at a moment’s notice. Cachupin reported to the 
governor: 

“T have also instructed and drilled the militias of the 
country in the use of arms, having them to go together at 
times in their respective districts and individually, in order 
to teach them the exercises afoot and mounted. It is ex- 
tremely convenient to the royal service to continue them 
in this military schooling, for, with their good will and 
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valor, although they are few in number, they are capable 
of resisting many enemies among these barbarous nations. 
The commandant, Tomas Madrid, who has already been 
appointed to command them on a campaign under the or- 
ders of the lieutenant of the presidio, is a subject of such 
valor and honor, whose robust presence inspires respect, 
which is also necessary. Accordingly, it is convenient to 
continue him in the command of the militias when they are 
called upon and when it may be necessary to make a cam- 
paign or sallies. The present alcalde mayores who were se- 
lected by me in this whole province for their duties have 
served to my satisfaction and with such great dispatch and 
zeal on the occasions which the war has demanded, and 
understanding of which is necessary here and which they 
have. In Albuquerque, Lucero is a vigorous soldier, needed 
in that jurisdiction to oppose the Faraone Apache. In the 
past year he made an advance into the neighborhood of El 
Paso with his militia, who attacked these Indians well. He 
made a considerable capture and punished them for killing 
an Indian of Isleta and their attempt to steal the horse herd 
of that pueblo. He is a trifle defective in spirit because of 
his asperity, but he knows how to restrain himself. He is 
also useful in the prosecution of his office.’’ (A.M.). 
General Nicholas La Fora, who made an inspection of 
New Mexico in 1766, said very little about Albuquerque: 
“We halted at the town of Albuquerque, a settlement com- 
posed of seventy Spanish families. They have eighty mili- 
tiamen, well mounted and well armed, with their corres- 
ponding officers.’’ Despite this the Gila Apaches attacked 
the environs of Albuquerque on three separate occasions. 
They killed a settler and stole some cattle. The militia went 
in pursuit but accomplished nothing even though in one 
instance they came in sight of the enemy. Two horses left 
behind were recovered. (A.M.). The Comanches attacked 
Albuquerque in 1774 carrying off livestock and a few wom- 
en and children captives. Governor Mendinueta made an 
appeal to Chihuahua for more troops. The commandant 
promised him thirty-five regulars. Mendinueta said he 
hoped to keep them in Albuquerque because the Coman- 
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ches, encouraged by their first raid, continued to devastate 
Albuquerque and the Abajo country. To further aid Albu- 
querque in warding off the Gilas, Utes, Navajos and Sierra 
Blancas, the governor sent a number of genizaros with their 
families to live in Albuquerque. This probably accounts 
for the explanation during the early days of the Indian 
School why one-third of the New Mexicans enrolled were 
able to prove Indian blood when officials sought to elimi- 
nate all New Mexicans. Governor Concho in his 1789 re- 
port said that fifty-five of these Indians served with the 
militia in Albuquerque. Only half of these were armed or 
had horses. How many of these stayed and co-mingled with 
the population to lose their identity has not been recorded. 
The Spanish element of the militia was worse off. It num- 
bered one hundred and twenty men, poorly armed and not 
one had a horse or mule. The Comanches must have staged 
successful raids, with the help of the genizaros no doubt. 
(A.M.). Many of the genizaros served in the capacity of 
servants, wool-cutters, herders, cooks, and in other capaci- 
ties. The government at Santa Fe usually protected them. 
When assistant-alcalde Gutierrez became involved in the 
death of Pedro Garcia, a genizaro, he was deprived of office 
and made to pay the costs. When too frequent raids were 
made on the livestock, the governor and the alcalde of Al- 
buquerque ordered that no genizaro was to be employed as 
a sheepherder because it was feared that they were the con- 
tacts of the Utes, Comanches and Apaches. Baltazar Baca, 
who defied this decree, was heavily fined. When the Co- 
manches staged a succesful raid, residents of Albuquerque 
appealed to the governor who refused to send the soldiers 
because he said they neglected the guarding of their stock. 
Francisco Trebol Navarro pleased the people as military 
leader and a petition was sent to Santa Fe that he be 
made alcalde of Albuquerque so that he could have com- 
plete charge of the distribution of arms and in other ways 
help relieve the tension between the militia and the alcalde. 
Indians again raided Albuquerque on September 10, and 
October 5, 1787. For the next twenty years all was compar- 
atively quiet save for an occasional raid on the horse herd. 
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Much was due to the fact that the city was growing and 
more men were entering the militia. Indians by-passed Al- 
buquerque to hit Tome, Belen, Isleta and other less guarded 
towns. 

It is a little known fact that the plaza in Old Town 
was known as Plaza de la Constitution during the early 19th 
Century and was more particularly used after Independence 
from Spain. Lt. Ignacio Sotela was in charge of an expe- 
dition against Indians August 30, 1806. He was unsuccessful 
in locating the enemy. Another expedition outfitted in June, 
1808, marched along the Pecos, recovered some stock and 
returned home. At this time a volunteer cavalry company 
was formed to fulfil the law that every villa have a cavalry. 
Santa Cruz de la Canada, small as it was, mintained a cav- 
alry. The campaign of June, 1810, served only to make the 
Utes and Comanches more daring. At this time Albuquer- 
que was troubled by a smallpox epidemic and all the chil- 
dren of the city were vaccinated in October, 1810. Alcalde 
Manuel Ruvi de Celis led the Albuquerque militia against 
Navajos in September, 1818, killed a number and recov- 
ered stock. A collection was taken up to purchase more 
arms to be used in an all-out campaign against the menac- 
ing Navajos. When Zuni was attacked, Albuquerque went 
to its aid. Bartolome Baca, captain of the cavalry, reported 
that in the years from 1808 to 1815 he went on twelve cam- 
paigns against Indians and engaged them in six battles, 
took a number of prisoners, killed seventy-four of the en- 
emy with about fourteen losses on his side. In one campaign 
he had ninety-two mounted men. In the battle he lost two; 
the Indians eight. He took one captive. Baca was a native 
of Belen and made his home there but was made captain 
of the Albuqerque mounted troop because of his valor and 
efforts in recovering stolen stock and captives. He even- 
tually became a governor of New Mexico. Manuel Armijo, 
another alcalde of note in Albuquerque, also led a campaign 
against the Indians in 1826, severely defeating them, re- 
capturing a number of horses, mules and captives. With the 
influx of traders from Missouri, guns and ammunition 
were easier to obtain and attacks on Albuquerque ceased all 
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together. Raids on farms were still frequent in Alameda, 
Atrisco, Candelarias and los Ranchos de Albuquerque. In- 
stead of horses and mules, Navajos and Apaches now ran 
off sheep herds, goats and some cattle. These flocks were 
rarely recovered. (A.A. — Coronado Room, University of 
New Mexico). 

With the arrival of General Kearny and his Army of 
Occupation the garrison dispersed. According to Hughes, 
Kearny expected Armijo to concentrate his forces in Albu- 
querque and give battle. ‘Albuquerque, the seat of the gov- 
ernor’s private residence,’ wrote Hughes, “his native town, 
and the place at which we had some anticipation of meet- 
ing him at the head of his troops, was reached after a 
march of eight miles. Early in the morning the advance 
was sounded by bugles; the long files were soon moving 
down the river, followed by the artillery and baggage train. 
Our lines were arranged in order, each company in its 
proper place, officers and men at their respective posts, and 
our colors gallantly streaming above us as we entered the 
town. On our approach a salute of twenty guns was fired 
from the balustraded top of the Catholic church. This dis- 
peled our apprehensions, or rather put an end to our hopes 
of an engagement with Col. (he was actually a general by 
order of President Santa Ana) Armijo.” (Hughes: THE 
DONIPHAN EXPEDITION). : 

M. B. Edwards, who was also with the Kearny troops, 
described Armijo’s house as a large building with a portico 
the whole length and having a few tinned doors. P. G. Fer- 
guson was more detailed: ‘October 1, 1847 — Strike tents 
about 9 a.m. Stop an hour in Albuquerque, a pretty large 
town, but the houses much scattered. This place is the res- 
idence of several families of the Armijos. The one who 
crossed the plains with us has a large store here; he is a 
half-brother to the governor. The family is one of the 
wealthiest and most influential in New Mexico and has a 
very extensive connection. Three companies of dragoons 
(B, I and G) are stationed in this vicinity, only one of them 
(Lieutenant Love’s) being mounted. The other two have 
been here since November (1846). Halting behind the com- 
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pany, I rode on with Sergeants Bass and Downer.” Troops 
therefore were stationed in Albuquerque for almost a year. 
The reason being that most of the trouble was expected to 
come from the Armijos. The former governor sold his home 
and made Lemitar, near Socorro, his home. When an out- 
break did come it was in Taos and Mora, the two places 
least suspected. Albuquerque remained quiet. 

Gibson, in his A SOLDIER UNDER KEARNY AND 
DONIPHAN, also mentions this camp of soldiers at Albu- 
querque: ‘After a march of sixteen miles, we came to Al- 
buquerque, a place of more beauty than Santa Fe. And 
here we found 225 men oi the First regiment and shook 
hands with many acquaintances, amongst others Captain 
Grier, whose late exploit amongst a marauding party 
of Navajo has made considerable talk. He showed me an 
arrow which struck his saddle blanket, but my time did not 
permit me to remain long, and I did not learn all the par- 
ticulars. While on the march this morning, the mountain 
on our left, with its crags and precipices, presented a most 
magnificent appearance, the snow and morning sun bring- 
ing them in bold relief. Its summit and base were both en- 
veloped in a dense, heavy, white cloud. It presented all the 
desolation, barrenness, and dreary waste of a high northern 
latitude, and made me think of Norway and her mountains 
of ice and snow in winter. The valley has widened out and 
now is a low, uneven bottom covered with sand hills and 
irrigating canals and occasionally a volcanic pile. Geese are 
abundant, and some few have been killed, but the weather 
is too cold for sport. The evening is windy and cold, and 
wood is scarce as it has to be hauled twenty-five miles from 
the valleys in the interior of the mountains. The men have 
suffered considerably for the want of good tents and plenty 
of wood, but at the usual hour all was quite in camp... ” 

Captain Howe was commander of the garrison shortly 
after the Mexican War. He was not a West Point man but 
had fought in the war and re-enlisted. The Topographical 
Engineers were there for a time, and Congress appropriat- 
ed a sum of money for a road from Albuquerque to Tecolote 
near Las Vegas. Tecolote at the time was booming and mer- 
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canitle companies were thinking of establishing stores there. 
It was also a direct route over the Santa Fe Trail. It was 
fast becoming a distributing center for Anton Chico, Ber- 
nal, La Questa, El Pueblo, Las Ruedas, Los Trigos, Pecos, 
El Mancho, Puertocito, Gonzolez, San Geronimo, El Cerrito, 
San Isidro and San Miguel del Bado. Moore, spearhead of 
sutler trade at various posts, operated a store here for 
years as did Capt. Russell, who eventually moved to Stone- 
wall, Colorado. Edwin V. Sumner decided on Albuquerque 
as Military Headquarters for New Mexico. He was not a 
West Point man but was well liked as a soldier. He even- 
tually became a major general. “I find it indispensably nec- 
essary,’ he wrote to Major General Jones, “to remove my 
headquarters from this post (Fort Union, to Albuquerque, 
on the Rio Grande, in order to be nearer to the new posts 
in the Indian country. Circumstances might arise that 
would make it very important that I should be within strik- 
ing distance of these posts.”’ Sumner was transferred else- 
where and Col. T. T. Fauntleroy was made temporary head 
of the military. Captain James H. Carleton was assigned 
the Albuquerque post. Eighty men were stationed there 
at the time. A man of many interests, he led an expedition 
to the ruins of Abo and Quarai. He left an account for the 
Smithsonian Institution. General John Garland took over 
the headquarters at Albuquerque. The general and Captain 
Carleton were well known to each other. Carleton was 
married to Sofia Garland Wolfe, niece of the commanding 
officer. When Carleton marched against the Jicarilla Apa- 
ches to recover some stolen government property he made 
a wager with his scout, Kit Carson, as to the time the en- 
emy would be sighted. The scout from Taos told him the 
exact time and won a fine beaver hat. Carleton sought to 
make life pleasant for his men at the post and ordered the 
finest silverware, glassware and other niceties. The silver- 
ware was especially engraved. He gave his uncle-in-law a 
silver goblet for Christmas. He ordered plates from Brit- 
ain through Bigelow & Kennard in Boston and told them 
he wanted nothing but the best. His bill for plates, glasses 
and silverware amounted to well over a thousand dollars. 
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In those days a dollar stretches five times as far as today. 
Returning to such culture after chasing Indians must have 
been relished by the men. Carleton later went to California 
but returned to New Mexico, bringing with him the famous 
California Column which was to re-staff the military gar- 
risons until after the Civil War. He was to make many 
friends and also some bitter eenmies, especially over the 
Bosque Redondo project. Headquarters were then transfer- 
red to Santa Fe due to the havoc wrought by Confederate 
and Union alike at Albuquerque. The leader of the Con- 
federates was a man who had been stationed at Albuquer- 
que during 1860. When the war broke out he was in com- 
mand of the post at Taos. Nor was General Sibley the only 
well known high ranking officed during the war formerly 
stationed at Albuquerque. General Longstreet spent almost 
two years in Albuquerque. 

About the time the war broke out the post in Albu- 
querque was mostly the concern of the quartermaster’s de- 
partment. Expeditions moving into the Jornada and Abajo 
country outfitted here. It was also the depot of supplies for 
the post at Socorro, Polvadera and the Indian country 
where a handful of men were generally stationed to protect 
stage coaches and immigrant trains traveling to El Paso, 
Chihuahua and California. Captain Herbert M. Enos, as- 
sistant quartermaster in charge of the Albuquerque de- 
partment, commanded twelve regulars and several compan- 
ies of New Mexico Volunteers at the time that the Confed- 
erates under Sibley moved north toward Belen and Albu- 
querque. His was not an enviable position because Albu- 
querque itself was. divided in its loyalty. Many of the more 
influential families were Southern sympathizers. Apart 
from the fact that many of the Territorial officials were 
from the South or the Border States, a number of army 
men were also Southerners. Major H. H. Sibley, Captain 
Dabney Maury, Captain A. J. Lindsey, Captain J. Steven- 
son, Colonel John Grayson, and Major James Longstreet 
resigned their army commissions to join the Confederacy. 
The legislature itself was divided. Many believed that be- 
cause Mrs. Miguel Otero was definitely a Southern sympa- 
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thizer that her husband would swing the legislature to her 
way of thinking. But Otero saw no advantage in lending 
secession a hand and Southerners felt that they could not 
rely on him. With the opening of hostilities most of the 
regulars were withdrawn from New Mexico. Mesilla did 
proclaim for the South and it was made the capital of the 
new Southern State of Arizona. 

Valverde now behind them, the Confederates hoped 
to capture the supplies in Albuquerque as well as Fort 
Union. Although Albuquerque merchants helped Sibley’s 
army with supplies in Mesilla and Albuquerque to the tune 
of $200,000 the merchants realized they were ruined when 
the drafts ‘redeemable in gold” were not honored by the 
Confederacy. The Federal government enacted laws that 
called for confiscation of the property of Southern sympa- 
thizers, so that in addition to the loss of $200,000 the Albu- 
querque merchants lost their store, flour mill, ranches, al- 
most $35,000 in currency, all their real estate both in Al- 
buquerque and Mesilla. Julian Tenorio, whose published 
poems glorified Los Confederados del Sur, also lost his 
property. Lawyer Spruce M. Baird found his Albuquerque 
property in the hands of Union officers. Rev. Jose Maria 
Chavez, who used the pulpit of his church to pour fourth 
for the Confederacy, also lost his property. Oddly enough 
the Confederate sympathizers were not the only ones to lose 
when the Confederates entered Albuqueque. Captain Her- 
bert M. Enos had held that rank only six weeks when he 
was faced with the major decision of burning the supplies 
at the military depot to prevent them from falling into the 
hands of the Confederates. He graduated from West Point 
in 1856 and had served at Cantonment Burgwin, Fort Union 
and Albuquerque. Because of his work in New Mexico and 
Arizona during the war he was promoted to the rank of 
Colonel. In 1865, when the Doolittle Committee was in- 
vestigating Indian affairs, he testified: 

I have been in New Mexico since November, 1856; am 
captain in the regular army; I was officer of the line in 
1861, but am now in the quartermaster’s department; I have 
been acting in this department almost all the time I have 
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been in the Territory. The principal military operations, in- 
deed all of them except when invaded by the Texans (South- 
erners in 1861 and 1862, have been connected with Indian 
affairs, and mainly with the Navajos, since I have been in 
the department. Upon an average, from two or three regi- 
ments of troops have been constantly required, since I have 
been in the Territory, to carry on military operations against 
the Navajos or to protect the inhabitants against their 
depredations. From earliest history they have been at war 
with the (New) Mexicans. I have conversed with people 
eighty years of age, who state that when they were boys 
they had been at war with the Navajos; and since our ac- 
quisition of the Territory from Mexico, that same state of 
hostilities, in the main, has continued between them and 
the people of New Mexico. I have never ascertained the 
annual expense of these regiments. I think, in the quarter- 
master’s department the expense of an infantry regiment 
would be, annually, from $250,000 to $300,000, and a cav- 
alry regiment $500,000 to $600,000 per annum. This would 
not include the purchase of horses, nor the payment of 
troops, but simply the expense of the quartermaster’s de- 
partment to keep the regiment in serviceable condition 
and transportation. Since I have been in this department 
there have been twelve to fifteen mounted companies. In 
the fall of 1858 there was an expedition against the Nava- 
jos, under Col. Miles. that expedition resulted in a treaty 
about December, 1858, by which the Indians were not to 
pass east of a certain line, and they were not to resist the 
passage of our troops to explore the country. In the summer 
of 1859 an expedition, under Major Simondson, was sent 
into their country. This was not hostile; there were no hos- 
tilities while they were in the country; as soon as with- 
drawn, depredations were committed by the Indians in Sep- 
tember or October. In the summer of 1860, an expedition 
was sent against them, under Col. Canby; portions of four 
regiments, some 1,500 troops, perhaps 2,000 employed di- 
rectly or indirectly. This war continued into the winter. 
operations carried on until into March; considerable stock 
taken; many killed; Indians reduced, so that they came in 
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and begged for peace and provisions. Hostilities were sus- 
pended and the troops withdrawn by the July following 
from the Territory; only two companies of New Mexico Vol- 
unteers were kept in the country at (Camp) Fountleroy. I 
do not remember any depredations in the summer of 1861 
by the Navajos; they commenced again in January or Feb- 
ruary of 1862, and continued them until another expedition 
was organized in 1863 under General Carleton, command- 
ing the department, and Kit Carson, commanding the ex- 
pedition. He entered their country in July, 1863, and con- 
tinued through the winter of 1863-64, and until several 
thousand surrendered themselves to the military authori- 
ties of Forts Canby and Wingate. The estimates of the Nav- 
ajos are from five to ten thousand, and some as high as fif- 
teen thousand. From my best information, there are eight 
or nine thousand, judging from those surrendered and es- 
timates of those who remain in their country. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1864, there were on the reservation at the Bosque 
Redondo 8,354; this is based on the census made by Gen- 
eral Carleton. From my best Information, I think not over 
five hundred remain in their old country. There are but 
two of the chiefs or headsmen who have not surrendered 
or come in yet. The grounds upon which the military au- 
thorities have thought fit to remove the Navajos and place 
them upon a reservation on the Pecos are: Ist — There is 
not in their own country a sufficient body of land situated 
together to make a sufficient reservation for them and to 
produce grain for their subsistence. 2nd — It is less expens- 
ive to feed them than to fight them. 3rd — That by remov- 
ing them to their present reservation they are brought 
nearer the grain-producing districts of New Mexico and the 
States, and can be supported cheaper than on any reserva- 
tion in their own country. 4th — That one of the most fav- 
orable routes to Arizona leads through the heart of the 
Navajo country. 5th — Where they now are they are on the 
extreme frontier of the settlements of New Mexico, and re- 
moved from any thoroughfare or travelled route through 
the country. 6th — By their removal a large grazing coun- 
try is thrown open to settlement. I think 600 to 800 men 
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would be sufficient to guard them on the reservation — 
half infantry, half cavalry ... The Navajos are very sus- 
picious as to what is to be done with them; they feared they 
were to be killed there. While I was there they tried to get 
them to enter a large corral for the purpose of counting 
them; the Indians objected; afraid they were going to be 
murdered; since then they have consented to go in to have 
rations distributed to them. A lot of them at Fountleroy, 
at a horse race, on some difficulty about the race, were fired 
on with mountain howitzers by the New Mexicon troops; 
some twenty or thirty were killed; since then they have 
been more suspicious of our troops; this was in 1861... ” 
(CONDITION OF THE INDIAN TRIBES — March 3, 1865). 

Now that the Confederates were marching up the Rio 
Grande valley unhindered, and no succor in sight even 
though there were rumors of aid from Colorado Volunteers, 
Captain Enos thought it best to evacuate Albuquerque and 
join Canby. He sought to destroy the army stores but much 
of his work was hindered by the townspeople who were 
aware of what was going on but adverse to burning any- 
thing. Enos, they thought, should have distributed the 
goods to them. On the other hand he was well aware that 
the Confederates would make a house to house search and 
recover most of what couldn’t be hidden away or destroyed. 
Evacuation and fire were his only way out. Furthermore 
Canby had ordered: ‘‘You will hold yourself prepared to re- 
move or destroy all public property, and particular provi- 
sions, so that nothing that is useful may fall into the 
hands of the enemy. All trains and detachments now on 
the way should be turned back.” During the pre-dawn 
hours of March 2, 1862, Enos ordered the stores to be 
burned. He wrote to his friend, Quartermaster James L. 
Donaldson, at Fort Union (March 11 after the engagement 
in Peralta and when he had been assigned to Santa Fe): 
“The night of March ist passed without appearance of the 
enemy. Believing he would soon be upon me, and not hear- 
ing of any troops being on the way from Santa Fe to hold 
the town, I gave the order to fire the public property at 
about 6:30 on the morning of the 2nd. The destruction 
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would have been complete had it not been for the great rush 
of (New) Mexican men, women and children, who had been 
up the whole night, waiting anxiously for an opportunity 
to gratify their insatiable desire for plunder. The only 
property that was not burned consisted of molasses, vine- 
gar, soap and candles, and a few saddles, carpenter’s tools, 
and office furniture. Most of these articles were carried 
off by the (New) Mexicans. The destruction of the stores 
involved the destruction of the buildings containing them, 
as it would have been impossible with the force and the 
short time at my disposal to have removed the property 
from the buildings in order that they might be burned. Had 
I attempted to carry out this plan, I am of the opinion that 
the native population would have overpowered me and 
saved the property for the enemy.” (O. R. Series 1, Vol. IX, 
p. 256). 

Nevertheless the buildings did catch fire. Theo. Noel of 
the 4th Texas Cavalry, C.S.A., describes the scene as they 
approached Albuquerque: “‘Not a blue coat was to be seen 
on the road, and not until within one mile of Albuquerque 
did we see any of their works. As we came within sight 
we beheld three large columns of smoke ascending, as it 
were, to the very heavens. This told the tale for us. Our 
advance had been made known. On our approach, instead 
of giving us a fight, the garrison, which consisted of only 
cavalry, applied the torch to all the government houses and 
property in the place. I remember having seen an estimate 
in a Yankee journal of the loss at this place which amount- 
ed to $8,000,000. If it would have been possible for us to 
have hindered this, the Confederate Army of New Mexico 
would never have experienced any inconvenience for the 
want of either clothing or commissaries. On this no doubt 
General Sibley had an eye singly fixed long before he 
reached the Territory; and had the property that was thus 
destroyed fallen into our hands, Fort Craig with its entire 
garrison would have been compelled to surrender.” (Noel: 
A CAMPAIGN FROM SANTA FE TO THE MISSISSIPPI. 
D.ic0). 

The Confederates marched in, raised their flag in the 
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plaza, took possession of Albuquerque in the name of the 
Confederacy, and set about looking for whatever beef, 
sheep, horses, mules, chickens, eggs and forage they could 
get their hands on. Some Albuquerqueans were well aware 
of what would happen, so they took their livestock to the 
fields of paisanos near Manzano and other mountain towns. 
The Texans must have had some measure of success for 
Noel said that they all had fifteen days provisions — full 
rations — 35 to 490 rounds of ammunition to the man. The 
Confederates held Albuquerque from March 2nd to April 
12th. Most of the time, when not foraging, was in caring 
for the wounded. Word arrived that Col. John P. Slough 
was moving south with the contingent from Colorado in 
addition to troops from Fort Union. Noel wrote: ‘‘Now comes 
the tug of war. To fight would be foolishness, not that we 
could not whip either army, but that we had no way in 
which to care for our wounded. We had ammunition quite 
enough to fight and whip Canby’s forces, but not enough 
to whip both. Our army numbered but 2,680 effective men, 
whilst that of the enemy under Canby was 4,800, and 2,000 
under Slough. They held the positions on us, and had all 
the advantage when it came to arms and artillery. A coun- 
cil of war was held; a forward move was agreed upon. But 
few of our army knew the exact critical condition in which 
we were in. The retreat from Albuquerque commenced on 
the 12th of April, the First Regiment and a battalion of the 
Third moving off first. The Second Regiment and Pyron’s 
command, under Col. Green, remained until the next morn- 
ing. The advance crossed from the east side over to the west 
of the Rio Grande, and proceeded down the river as far 
as Los Lunas, where it awaited the arrival of Col. Green 
with the rear and Brigade commissary train. Leaving Albu- 
querque in the morning, he arrived at Judge Spruce M. 
Baird’s, who, with his family, was preparing to leave the 
Territory ...” (Noel, o. c., p. 38). 

But the story is not over. Neither for Carleton nor for 
Albuquerque. Both gained in the end, although Carleton 
did not live to enjoy the victory. He was not a parsimonious 
tight-fisted Yankee as one would be lead to believe from 
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his pictures. Actually he was a man of generous impulses 
and spent much of his money giving gifts. Just how he ac- 
quired the buildings and land once used by the militia of 
Spanish and Mexican days would prove interesting reading. 
But he did have his children in mind when he made the 
acquisition. The property was in the name of Sophia Gar- 
land Wolfe Carleton and consisted of twelve buildings, cor- 
rals and other improvements which she rented to the gov- 
ernment for army use at a monthly rental of $125. These 
then became the shops, storehouses, stables and hospital 
for the Albuquerque troops. Six months after the build- 
ings were destroyed, Carleton was able to get together a 
board of survey composed of Kit Carson, Capt. Henry R. 
Selden and Lt. A. L. Anderson to go over the ground and 
estimate the loss very much as insurance appraisers do to- 
day. They evaluated the loss at $8,600. Carleton wrote to 
his senator in Washington (Milton S. Latham) asking him 
to put a bill through in Congress to reimburse his loss. He 
was told that war was war and such things were to be ex- 
pected. The answer came as a severe blow to him. “The loss 
of this property,” he made it known, “and some real estate 
which I had bought for my children in Texas, and which 
was long since confiscated by the rebels, takes everything 
I had in the world. I now have only my commission, after 
twenty-odd years hard work, and if I should die tomorrow 
my children would be beggers.” No wonder Carleton al- 
ways encouraged his men to go prospecting on their fur- 
lough. He encouraged digging for gold and other minerals 
at every opportunity. In fact some accused him of placing 
more stress on mines and mining than the war. The War 
Claims Committee agreed that his lot was a hard one, but 
the damage to the property came as a military necessity. 
This property was located between San Felipe church in 
Old Town and the Rio Grande. With the growth of the city 
the land was sub-divided. Dora Ann Drive became one of 
the major thoroughfares of this subdivision. (See: Keleher, 
TURMOIL IN NEW MEXICO, p. 508). The claim was fin- 
ally adjusted on March 16, 1890, long after Carleton was 
through fighting battles. 
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One of the figures that flitted in and out of New Town 
was Captain Jack Crawford, custodian of Fort Craig, poet, 
lecturer, playwright, prospector, guide, lover of people. He 
gave performances at the Opera House in which he acted 
the part of the hero as a rule. He inspired Buffalo Bill and 
others to start the then current fad of Wild West Shows. 
It was after one of these performances that he met one of 
the men who marched into Albuquerque with the Confed- 
erates, Maj. Trevanion T. Teel. The date was Aug. 18, 1889. 
They swapped yarns and Teel mentioned his experiences 
in Albuquerque during the Civil War. Various stories are 
told as to the result of this meeting. It did result in un- 
earthing some cannon buried by the Confederates. about 
five hundred feet northeast of San Felipe church. Some 
said six were found, some claimed eight, some two. A story 
is told that Captain Crawford was looking for some things 
for the New Era Exposition to be held in St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, and Teel told him about the buried cannon. Teel, a 
native of Pennsylvania, then living in El Paso, told Craw- 
ford he would try to locate the spot where they were 
buried. 

When it was realized that eighty Confederate supply 
trains were burned at Glorieta; that no ammunition was 
forthcoming for the big guns; when Col. Slough was mov- 
ing at a rapid pace from Fort Union and Canby was unit- 
ing forces with him, it was thought best not to be encum- 
bered with the artillery in the retreat back to Texas, so 
the cannon were buried by Teel, Captain Bennett, Captain 
Maginnis, Lt. McFarland, Lt. Bradford, Lt. Fulcroid and 
some others in the dead of night so that the populace would 
not dig them up when the Confederates left. Crawford call- 
ed Harry S. Whiting, Albuquerque’s commander of the 
Grand Army of the Republic (tantamount to our pres- 
ent American Legion) who aroused the Union veterans 
and also some Confederate veterans, and they marched 
to the spot where Teel thought the cannon were buried. 
It. took a little time for Teel to orientate himself. He was 
well over sixty years of age and the event took place one 
night some twenty-seven years before. S. Alexander, on 
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whose land the veterans dug for the cannon, resented the 
intrusion. He sought a court injunction. George Lail, a 
mining man, and one of the diggers, remembered some law 
about not needing permission to dig for a mining claim, 
so he wrote out such a claim and the digging continued. 
Even W. D. Lee, the judge Alexander appealed to, was cur- 
ious about the buried cannon. There was great rejoicing 
when they were uncovered. Suddenly someone came around 
to asking about ownership. A town meeting was called to 
settle the matter. The Grand Army of the Republic sought 
permission to retain custody. The Southerners of Albu- 
querque objected. Even the editor of the ALBUQUERQUE 
MORNING DEMOCRAT wondered why the Grand Army 
men should take over since they neither captured them nor 
recovered them. For the time being the cannon rested in 
Trimble’s corral. The Hilton Hotel now stands on this spot. 
The Colorado Historical Society claimed that since the Colo- 
rado Vols caused the Confederates to bury the guns, Colo- 
rado should have a couple of them. Louis Hommel of Las 
Vegas identified the guns as part of McRae’s battery cap- 
tured during the battle of Valverde. The guns were divided 
between Albuquerque’s municipal government and the 
Colorado Historical Society. Captain Crawford’s curiosity 
paid off to Albuquerque’s gain. The Confederates took the 
under-carriages aS conveyances. New ones were built in 
order to mount the cannon in Old Town, then still the coun- 
ty courthouse center. The Albuquerque Chapter of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy is named for Trevanion T. 
Teel. 

Due to the widespread activities of rustlers throughout 
New Mexico with the rise of mining camps, the governor 
decided to raise two regiments of militia. Albuquerque 
formed part of the Second Regiment. On November 25, 1881, 
John Borroudaile was made captain of Company B. Wm. S. 
Seucunnette was made Ist. Lt. and Tom F. Phelan, 2nd Lt. 
The activities of the militia continued to expand until an 
armory was built. Many members served in the Spanish 
American War and both World Wars. While there was 
wide participation on the part of Albuquerque in World 
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War I, it was World War II and its aftermath that develop- 
ed the city into one of the major towns of America. Shortly 
before World War II President Roosevelt realized that this 
country must have a stepped-up civil defense program. En- 
gineers and technicians were sadly lacking. The University 
of New Mexico set up a school aeronautics during the sum- 
mer of 1939 to alleviate the situation. Students were now 
enrolled in courses of navigation, meteorology, civil air reg- 
ulation, propellers, engines, aerodynamics and parachutes. 
The Cutter-Carr Flying Service and the Aircraft Holdings, 
Inc., co-operated. During the first two years of this Civilian 
Pilot Training program the University of New Mexico grad- 
uated over two hundred flying students. Before the war 
was over the school would turn out thousands of pilots. A 
Naval R.O.T.C. unit was also set up in the University in 
1941. The Navy helped by sending specialists in the field to 
teach. Next the University offered twenty-three national 
defenses courses. Twenty-five instructors devoted their 
evenings to teaching these courses. Like many other cities 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque also had its Air Base, its 
Draft Board, Red Cross and Victory Gardens. A large per- 
centage of its youth was in the Bataan Death March. If Gen- 
eral Canby were alive today he would certainly change his 
opinion of New Mexicans as soldiers. 
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Chapter Four 
TE SOUND Ven RS LLY: 


The idea of a university began with Governor Dona- 
ciano Vigil shortly after the American Occupation. Once 
Vigil was confirmed in office he appointed Juan Felipe Or- 
tiz, Joab Houghton, Antonio Matias Ortiz, James Giddings 
and Gaspar Ortiz commissioners to select a site for a uni- 
versity that would be built over twenty acres of land and 
be within a mile of Santa Fe. They were to open sub- 
scription books and enter all contributions made to erect 
the university buildings or to endow them. All were to op- 
erate by majority rule. A board of directors was to be ap- 
pointed for the university, and religion was not to bar en- 
trance. The new school was to be officially called The Uni- 
versity of the Territory of New Mexico. The commission- 
ers were to have all plans in readiness for the first meet- 
ing which was to take place on March 1, 1848. Politics being 
what they were, Vigil’s dream was put to pasture by un- 
scrupulous men whose sole purpose for being in New Mexico 
was to line their pockets rather than introduce higher edu- 
cation to the newly acquired territory. New Mexico at the 
time was a three-way battleground, the military struggling 
for the upper hand, another group seeking Territorial rec- 
ognition, and a third party insisting on immediate State- 
hood. None had a thought for institutions of higher learn- 
ing, leaving that to Bishop Lamy, who brought in the Sis- 
ters of Loretto and the Christian Brothers to found schools 
in Mora, Bernalillo, Santa Fe, Soccoro, Las Vegas, San Mi- 
guell and eventually Los Alamos (not the Atom City of a 
later date but the town near where Jim Whitemore had his 
ranch), With Bishop Lamy inaugurating a policy of educa- 
tion, politicians very graciously washed their hands of the 
matter and returned to their pastime of hurling brickbats 
at each other, then the fashionable thing to do, either from 
the House floor or through the newspapers. Vigil would not 
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be unheard. He made appeal after appeal; sought out in- 
fluential citizens; wrote letters to various newspapers; had 
himself elected to the legislature; haunted the capital; de- 
livered speeches from 1856 to 1863 until he was heard. 
While the legislature did not conform to the idea of a uni- 
versity sought by Vigil, Giddings and Houghton, the three 
strongest protagonists for the institution, nevertheless the 
laws enacted by the Legislative Assembly during these 
years offered hope that higher education would soon be 
a reality. 

“There is hereby instituted, at or near the city of San- 
ta Fe, an Industrial College, under the law of Congress ap- 
proved July 2, 1862, in which college the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branch- 
es of learning as are related to agriculture and mechanical 
arts, in such manner as the board of curators, hereby cre- 
ated, may prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions of life, the government thereof 
shal be vested in the board of curators. 

“The said board of curators is hereby created and in- 
corporated a body politic, which shall be known by the 
name of ‘The Curators of the Industrial College of New 
Mexico,’ and by that designation have perpetual succession; 
power to sue and be sued; to complain and defend in all 
courts of law and equity; to make and use a common seal; 
to break and alter the same at their pleasure; to appoint 
at their will the necessary professors and tutors; to fix the 
compensation of said professors and tutors; to take, and 
purchase, sell and otherwise dispose of lands and chattels 
for the use and benefit of said college... ” 

The governor, secretary of the Territory, the U. S. Ter- 
ritorial chief justice, Bishop Lamy, Candelario Garcia of 
Socorro, Ambrosio Armijo of Albuguergue, Facundo Pino 
of Santa Fe, Valentin Vasquez of Las Vegas, and Santiago 
Valdez of Taos were the Board of Curators. All fine in 
print, but they could not agree on the site to be selected, 
salaries, professors, instructors and the like. A new group 
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of men with a genuine interest in the betterment of New 
Mexico appeared on the scene — Prince, Ritch, Catron (de- 
spite his political enemies), Otero. Vigil had no need to 
cultivate these men. They recognized his education, zeal and 
ambition for the cause of learning in the Territory. Vigil 
held that if New Mexicans were educated they would make 
better Americans; his opponents argued that if you educat- 
ed the masses they would demand Statehood, consequently 
governmental appointments would be avoided. So long as 
New Mexico remained a Territory they had the advantage 
in many instances of exploiting Indian, native and business- 
man alike. With a whole string of forts strung from Las 
Cruces to the site of Tucumcari unscrupulous politicians 
could come out ahead in hay, grain, wood, cattle, horse, 
leather, wool hardware, and other contracts. This was split 
with others in Washington. Traders, sutlers, gun-runners, 
whisky-runners also paid off. Although many of the poli- 
ticians were honest and sincere, there were just enough 
on the other side to hold back New Mexico’s entry into 
the Union; this from selfish motives. Added to this was 
the other factor that so long as New Mexico remained a 
Territory Federal aid in school lands for educational pur- 
poses would not be forthcoming. Also more and more talk 
centered on the advance of the railroad and the discovery 
of minerals in the viciinty of Fort Union on the Maxwell 
Land Grant. Many developed the attitude that those who 
could afford an education sent their children to various col- 
leges in the East and Mid-west. Those who couldn’t afford 
an education didn’t need it. 

Meantime the government attempted a new experiment 
with Indian Agencies, turning them over to various denom- 
inations. Out of this the Congregationalist church developed 
the New West Education Commission. Several months af- 
ter the death of Donaciano Vigil President E. P. Tenny of 
Colorado College and Rev. C. R. Bliss established the Santa 
Fe Academy. In the following year Tenny met Rev. Hora- 
tio O. Ladd of Hopkinton, Massachusetts. The Colorado man 
was so impressed with Ladd that he offered him the prin- 
cipalship of the Santa Fe School. Ladd, his wife and son, 
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Maynard, arrived in Santa Fe on September 1, 1880. De- 
spite severe working conditions, Ladd carried on. His dif- 
ficulties with the local school board were numberless but 
not powerful enough to break him. Instead he developed 
new visions of higher education in Santa Fe. With the help 
of Roger Berger he obtained ten acres for a university site. 
At last the University of New Mexico was incorporated on 
May 11, 1881. It was definitely a denominational school 
founded ’’as a positive Evangelizing power on the people 
of New Mexico for their material and moral development, 
and to secure Protestant Christian education for the peo- 
ple who make New Mexico their home.” This did not con- 
form to what Vigil, Ritch, Prince, Otero and others had in 
mind as a university. Ritch, Atkinson, and Editor Green 
frowned on the idea since the academy had been a going 
concern for three years. Every move to unite the groups 
failed. Ladd had enough backing to open the university on 
September 12, 1881. Classes were held in his own home. 
The tuition was three dollars a month; the average attend- 
ance, thirty-eight pupils. Board and room was five dollars 
a week. The three departments were primary, intermedi- 
ate and academic. When free tuition was offered during the 
year 1884-1885, one hundred and ninety-four students en- 
rolled. Ladd taught Ancient and Modern Languages and 
Instrumental Music; A. D. Mengershausen Natural Science 
and Spanish; George F. Gaumer was hired as assistant in- 
structor of the Intermediate School; Mrs. Ida A. Rivenburg 
was teacher in the Primary, and also taught Vocal Music; 
Lillie Ladd taught Calisthenics; Julia E. Ladd taught Eng- 
lish. Three of these teachers held post-graduate degrees, a 
rare thing in New Mexico schools during those days. Con- 
tributions poured in and a university building known as 
Whitin Hall at the corner of Garfield and Guadalupe was 
erected. It was a three-story structure containing dormi- 
tories for twenty-five students. It cost $20,000 and was 
opened (formally) on May 15, 1888. The auxiliary branch of 
the university was. a school for Indian children. The Indian 
school opened April 1, 1885, with an enrollment of thirty- 
three boys and eleven girls, and known as the Ramona 
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School. St. Catherine Industrial School for Indians some- 
how appealed to many and the Ramona School closed its 
doors. The new building was later destroyed by fire. The 
New West Education Commission listened to rumors con- 
cerning Ladd and assumed control of the University of New 
Mexico. The content of the rumors were never divulged. 
Ladd took to farming and joined the Episcopal church. The 
Ramona School was turned over to the American Mission- 
ary Association. It is said that during his seven years with 
the schools in New Mexico Ladd was able to raise $140,000, 
erect the three-story university building, and educate some 
five hundred students. Although the university failed in 
Santa Fe, Ladd did cause the legislature to open its eyes 
and enact the bill so long desired by former Governor Vigil. 
No doubt the new university may have opened in Santa Fe 
had it not been for Rodey. (For a complete history of the 
University of New Mexico at Santa Fe see: NEW MEXICO 
HISTORICAL REVIEW, July, 1933 — The article is by 
Dr. Frank Reeve.). 

Bernard Shandon Rodey, a native of Ireland, eventu- 
allly located in Boston where he worked as a clerk and 
stenographer. He came to New Town as private secretary 
and stenographer in the office of the general manager of 
the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad. He became a court report- 
er, took an interest in the study of law, and eventually 
conduced a successful practice. Elected to the legislature, 
he led the fight for the establishment of New Mexico Ag- 
ricultural College (present A & M), the School of Mines 
(Socorro) and the Territorial University at Albuquerque. 
It was natural that Albuquerque should have the univer- 
sity because that was where he made his home and he 
hoped to honor his home town. William H. (Bull) Andrews 
eventually unseated him in politics. Rodey sought State- 
hood but was adverse to having the new State called New 
Mexico. He introduced a bill that the name be changed to 
Acoma. Naturally native New Mexicans fought this. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt thought highly of him and appointed him 
judge of the district court of Puerto Rico. Later he was ap- 
pointed U. S. Attorney for one of the districts of the Ter- 
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ritory of Alaska. Rodey Hall on the campus commemorates 
his efforts in behalf of the university. He married Minnie 
Codington. Their son, Pierce C. Rodey, attended the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, later taking law at Harvard. He 
helped to purchase the Municipal Water Works for Albu- 
querque, and he backed the charter form of government 
for the city. He was also instrumental in having the court- 
house changed from Old Town to New Town. He married 
Dorothy McMillen. Interested in archaeology, he was in- 
strumental in securing the Indian ruins at Abo, Quarai and 
San Antonio (New Mexico) for the university. He served 
in World War I. He practiced law for many years in Albu- 
querque and always worked in the interest of his Alma 
Mater. 

The university’s beginning were somewhat akin to 
those of Santa Fe. There were three departments, and most 
of the students during those first days were of both grade 
and high school. The Territory was not financially equip- 
ped to maintain a university at the time, but it looked good 
on paper so the legislature went ahead. Actually the uni- 
versity as such was not to function for many years. A & M, 
School of Mines, Western New Mexico, Highlands were 
all to make better progress than the University of New 
Mexico — up to a point and for a certain length of time. 
The university was really an acorn slow to grow but mighty 
when grown. Although largely through Rodey’s efforts he 
university became a reality as a Territorial institution by 
an Act of Legislature, January 28, 1889, the Albuquerque 
newspapers seemed to be the only ones excited over the 
prospect of an institution of higher learning in the Duke 
City. Three years were to pass before the project would be 
put into operation. Governor Prince casually mentioned it 
in his Annual Report to Washington: 

“The 28th session of the legislature,” he wrote, ‘’com- 
menced on December 31, 1888, and adjourned February 28, 
1889. The amount of legislation was larger than usual, no 
less than 145 laws enacted. The most important of these is 
the Finance Act, which provides for the first time a finan- 
cial system worthy of the name, and will be of great bene- 
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fit to the Territory. An Act relating to forms of pleading 
is an important step toward modernizing the antiquated 
practice heretofore in vogue, and gives hope of early adop- 
tion of a complete code. Other excellent general laws, sev- 
eral of which were the suggestion of the Territorial Bar As- 
sociation, are Acts relating to limited partnerships, to vol- 
untary assignments, to preference by insolvents, to estates 
and administration, and to forms of acknowledgement. 
Stringent laws were also passed in relation to lotteries, the 
sale of poisons, the adulteration of food, and the introduc- 
tion of cattle disease. The legislature also formed two new 
counties, Chavez and Eddy, in the southeast Territory, pro- 
vided for a constitutional convention, and established four 
Territorial institutions, viz, the university, the agricultural 
college, the school of mines and the lunatic asylum.” 

The new institution did not open until June 15, 1892, 
but only as a summer school, and in rented rooms. The uni- 
versity as such did not function until September of that 
year. Governor Prince reported: “The university building 
is completed and is an imposing edifice. The regents in 
charge of this institution very wisely determined to inau- 
gurate its work by opening a normal school, which was 
continued the whole of the past summer and achieved a 
marked success. Owing to the distance of the university 
building from the city, the school was held in the academy 
belonging to the New West Commission. A very thorough 
course, in all the branches required by law for a first grade 
county certificate, was given. At the beginning there were 
two teachers and about twenty-five pupils, but the attend- 
ance increased so rapidly that soon a third teacher had to 
be employed, and during the term seventy-five pupils were 
enrolled. The regular college courses of study will com- 
mence at the university this fall normal instruction, which 
is much needed in New Mexico, being made a conspicuous 
feature. The university received the proceeds of a tax of 
two-fifths of a mill, amounting to about $14,000 each year. 
The total receipts to August 2, 1892, were $35,964.48. The 
entire expenses of the building, including furnace, improve- 
ments on grounds, etc., amounted to $32,673.73.” 
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Governor W. T. Thornton had only five words for the 
university in his report: ‘The institution is well attended.” 
His 1896 report added little more: “The University of New 
Mexico, located at Albuquerque, is the natural and logical 
head of education in the Territory. It is equipped and sup- 
ported wholly by Territorial appropriations, and receives 
ample support. It is expected that when New Mexico se- 
cures Statehood the university will receive a liberal grant 
of public lands, as similar institutions in other new States 
have done, when its usefulness will be very much increased. 
The board of regents found it advisable, owing to the sparse 
population from which to draw, to receive students many 
of whom properly belong in the high schools. But this is 
simply repeating the history and experience of other col- 
leges of the same nature. There is attached to the univer- 
sity a preparatory school, of two years’ course, where the 
scholars are prepared to enter the university proper.” 

In 1896 the governor reported: ‘‘Nothing very remark- 
able has characterized the progress of the university during 
the past year. It has moved steadily forward toward the at- 
tainment of its legitimate object. The appropriations for its 
support have not differed materially from those of former 
years. The attendance, in numbers, has not been quite so 
large, but this has been much more than offset by the ad- 
vancement in grade of scholarship and earnest work on 
the part of the students. Some of the particulars which 
marked advance has been made during the year are the fol- 
lowing: By dropping the lowest grades, the standard of 
scholarship has been raised; among the students a college 
spirit has been strengthened; the carefully prepared courses 
of study have been adopted and are being faithfully pur- 
sued by an increasing number of students; the board of re- 
gents has imposed a small matriculation fee and devoted 
the proceeds to an increase of the reference library, thus 
adding to the library many valuable volumes, which are 
greatly appreciated by faculty and students; the board has 
inreased the equipment by adding some good pieces cf ap- 
paratus, among which may be named a Bausch & Lomb 
compound mircoscope; a course in drawing and one in 
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German under competent masters, have been introduced; 
the standard for admission to the commercial department 
has been advanced; regular daily instructions in vocal mu- 
sic has been given, which has added both to the pleasure 
and culture of the students. From the department of phar- 
macy three young men were graduated; one young man — 
the first of the institution — completed the Latin-scientific 
course in the preparatory department. A modest but neat 
and good gymnasium has been built and well equipped. 
Elegant cases for the preservation of specimens of natural 
history have been provided, and the collection of a museum 
has been commenced. For the coming year the sciences 
have been assigned to a separate professor, the design being 
to give to them the attention which their growing impor- 
tance seems to demand; and a native young man, who has 
received the greatest part of his education in the univer- 
sity, has been appointed to the responsible position of in- 
structor in Spanish.” 

President W. G. Tight, of the University of New Mex- 
ico, sent in this report to the governor in 1906: “The com- 
mencement exercises of May 11, 1906, closed a very satis- 
factory year in the history of the University of New Mexico. 
The total enrollment in all departments was 91. Three years 
ago there was not a student of college grade, but during the 
school year of 1905-1906, in spite of the fact that three 
years ago the preparatory course was lengthened from three 
to four years, there were 35 students of college rank dis- 
tributed through the four years of the college course, a gain 
over last year of 9. While this fact is most encouraging, it 
will be apparent that the addition of these college classes 
has greatly increased the duties of the teachers. There 
were 17 graduates from the several departments, distributed 
as follows: Preparatory School, 7; Normal School, 9; Col- 
lege of Letters and Science, 1. The material equipment of 
the university has been enlarged during the year by the 
erection of a central heating plant. 

“The present buildings include the administration hall, 
which is a large, commodious four-story brick building. 
The Hadley Climatological Laboratory serves as the home 
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for the science work of the university, and, as you are al- 
ready aware from former reports, was presented to the uni- 
versity as a gift, largely contributed by Mrs. Walter Had- 
ley, and was established for the exact purpose of investi- 
gating the climate of the area plateau of New Mexico in 
relation to disease. The gymnasium is a substantial build- 
ing 30 by 30 feet. It is provided with lockers and dressers. 
The best of apparatus, which has been added in the past 
year, is arranged on an outdoor framework of iron. The ir- 
rigation reservoir makes a magnificent swimming pool, 120 
feet long and 60 feet wide. The ladies’ cottage, which was 
formerly the residence of the custodian, served during the 
year as a general boarding hall, and for the accommoda- 
tion of a few young women. The library contains about 
7,000 bound volumes and about 2,000 pamphlets. 

“It will be noted from the catalog of the university 
for 1905-06, and from other reports, that from the time of 
the organization of the university up to the present there 
has been a rapid increase in the amount and variety of the 
studies offered and in the standard of entrance require- 
ments. The requirements for admission to the preparatory 
school have been brought up to those of the best academies 
and high school of the country. No students are now ad- 
mitted who had not completed the work of the eighth grade 
of a public school of recognized standing. The preparatory 
course, which was three years in duration, was increased 
three years ago by action of the board of regents, on recom- 
mendation of the faculty, to four years. Students who com- 
plete the preparatory course are now prepared to enter the 
freshman class of this or any other university in the coun- 
try. The commercial and normal courses have also been 
strengthened. 

“The college course embraces four years of work, as 
heretofore, but the plan of studies has been so changed that 
a greater freedom of selection within prescribed limits is 
granted to the students, thereby tending to adapt the course 
of study more nearly to the individual characteristics of the 
student. Two years of a four years’ engineering course have 
been added. The standard of work done in four years in 
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the preparatory school and four years in the college places 
this university alongside of the State universities in the 
land. During the year a large amount of general repair work 
has been done, including outside painting and inside finish- 
ing. A boiler house and central heating plant was con- 
structed and placed in operation. The plant has worked most 
successfully, and the records show a considerable saving in 
expense for fuel. In compliance with the governor’s proc- 
lation, Arbor Day (present Labor Day) was celebrated by 
our students, and some one hundred trees were set upon 
the campus and provisions made for their irrigation. But 
little progress has been made in meeting the needs of the 
university in its growth since my last report to you, and I 
would therefore repeat my statement of these needs, which 
are even more pressing than last year. In pursuance of the 
instructions of the board of regents, during the summer of 
1902 several rooms in the administration hall were furnish- 
ed for the accommodation of young men, and the coitage 
which was vacated by the resignation of Mr. Custers, as 
custodian, in June, 1902, was fitted up for use as a dining 
hall, and a few rooms on its second floor were furnished for 
young women. These arrangements were also maintained 
during the past year. 

“The rooms given up for this purpose are very greatly 
needed for recitation rooms, and it is essential that this ar- 
rangement be only temporary. All the available rooms are 
taken, and the dining room is crowded beyond its capa- 
city, about thirty boarders being accommodated at the 
present time. The success of this experiment is certainly 
added evidence of the very great need at this school of suit- 
able dormitory quarters. With the opening of the present 
school year, demands for enlarged recitation facilities were 
so imperative that it was found necessary to remove the 
young men occupied as dormitory quarters in the main 
building. A large private house near the grounds was leased, 
and is now occupied by the young men as a dormitory. This 
very inadequately supplies the needed room. The regents 
have underway plans for the erection of two dormitory 
buildings, and it is expected that they will be ready for 
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occupancy by the opening of the next school year. This, 
however, does not relieve the distress of congested recitation 
rooms. The limited means available during the past two 
years for the conduct of the work of the university has 
greatly hampered its growth and development. The revenue 
derived from the present appropriation is not adequate, and 
it is most highly desirable, in fact, it is imperative, if the 
university is to grow, to meet the demands of our rapidly 
increasing and more exacting population, that the regular 
income of the university be enlarged.” 

Governor Miguel Otero’s report for 1897 also sheds 
light on the early days of the university: “... On June 15, 
1892, the normal department of the university was opened 
for students and during the following September a prepar- 
atory department was opened. This institution has been in 
successful operation five years, having conferred during 
this time fifteen diplomas of graduation in the regular 
courses and many certificates of satisfactory work in the 
more limited courses of study. The standard of work has 
risen steadily, and the facilities for the study of liberal arts 
and sciences are being continually increased to meet the 
growing demands of the community. Material development 
has kept pace with internal growth, and the university, 
with its commodious buildings and growing apparatus and 
library, can now offer better facilities for study and sci- 
entific research than ever before, embracing a wide variety 
of subjects taught by specialists in every branch. The offi- 
cers of the university are: Hon. Wm. B. Childers, president; 
Mr. Frank W. Clancy, secretary and treasurer. The board 
of regents is made up as follows: Governor Miguel A. Otero, 
ex officio; Hon. Placido Sandoval, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, ex officio; Mr. Frank W. Clancy, Hon. E. S. 
Stover, Hon. Wm. B. Childers; Hon. Henry L. Waldo; James 
H. Wroth, M. D. 

“There are three departments, the academic, commer- 
cial, and normal, the latter having been organized with the 
special veiw of training competent teachers for the public 
schools. Admission to the academic course is either upon a 
certificate from some other school of acknowledged thor- 
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oughness or upon examination in English, history, geogra- 
phy and arithmetic. During the past year the board of re- 
gents built a substantial gymnasium and equipped it with 
the best apparatus obtainable. The results of training in 
this have been closely noted and have proved satisfactory 
in every respect. Good board can be obtained in Albuquer- 
que for $20 a month. At the present time the university has 
no work at its command for students, but a number of stu- 
dents have found congenial employment about the city 
from which they have been able to defray a large portion 
of their expenses. During the coming year a special effort 
will be made to assist students, who so desire, to find em- 
ployment for their hours of recreation. The normal depart- 
ment is especially recommended to those who intend to 
teach. Thorough instruction is given in such branches as 
are taught in the graded and high schools and in the his- 
tory and the theory of teaching, including correct methods 
of study, instruction, and discipline. The several courses 
of study in the university have been prepared with great 
care by experienced educators, and while the institution is 
young, it is expanding to meet the growing demand of the 
times, and it is certainly deserving of the support of the 
people of New Mexico, for it rests alone with the Territory 
to realize the promise of this rising institution. 

The university has had a fairly prosperous year. The 
policy of dropping the lower grades has been continued. 
In doing this about 30 students were refused admission. 
Most of these attended the city public schools during the 
year. The number enrolled in the university during the year 
was 80; last year, including the grades that have now been 
dropped, it was 83. The average age of those enrolled the 
current year is a little above 20 years. This gives some 
idea of the maturity of the students. Whilst we have not 
advanced beyond the college preparatory stage, it is be- 
lieved that the real scholarship of our students ranks much 
above some other schools whose classes have more advanced 
names. From the normal department four students — two 
young men and two young women — were graduated. These 
were mature, strong persons, and they will succeed, we be- 
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lieve as teachers. To give a more exact idea of the work of 
the university, we append a list showing the number of stu- 
dents pursuing certain branches of study. In this list, ‘Eng- 
lish’ includes the various branches of that study, such as 
grammar, rhetoric, literature, etc: 


Algebra’ Sits lee ee 20 
Arithmetic: ioe ee ee eee 13 
Anatomy #22000 ee eee 4, 
Astronomy: oS. See ee ee 9) 
Botany Vie se eink) fe Pe ee ee 4 
Bookkeeping) 2 ee ee 18 
Chemistry. (e206 eo ee eee 6 
Drawing (oh) ee a eee 16 
Fenglishy iis Je Sa ee ee ee 48 
Theory of 

Education 22. he ee ee ee eee a 
Ethics’) S000 UO) es Se ere 4 
French (2070 Yee a eee eee 3 
Greek?:)\Dco s.r ee ae 1 
Geology (Atos te) pe ee 2 
German aio 10" CON eee 10 
Geometry) {G20 b See ee ee eee 8 
History “200 ee ee eee 16 
Latin Sere) eS ete eh ee eee 26 
Psychology. :S0 os See ee 4 
Physics ee Nr ee 9) 
Physical 

Geography. uc luc wees Joi Le eee 6 
spanish oh ae 37 
Stenography! (ii0) oto eC eee 28 
School 

Management) oc Ge a eee eee 4 
AOology oe See I ee 16 


“Material advancement has been made along several 
lines. The library is steadily growing, both from the Con- 
gressional publications which it receives as Territorial de- 
pository, and from purchases made from the matriculation 
fees. It now contains 935 bound volumes and 390 pamph- 
lets. These have all been catalogued according to the most 
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approved system, and thus the library is very valuable for 
ready reference. It is much used by both students and fac- 
ulty, and the public is welcome to it at all reasonable times. 
Funds for the enlargement of the library are greatly needed. 
In the department of science some advancement has been 
made. That department has been assigned to a separate 
head, and some important apparatus, such an electrical 
machine, air pump, etc., have been added. The chemical 
laboratory has also been improved. But in all these im- 
provements the board has been compelled to practice the 
most careful economy, often to the hindrance of advance- 
ment of students. A special teacher of Spanish has been em- 
ployed, and from the large number of students who have 
taken that subject it is easy to infer the value placed upon 
it. Those branches which appear to offer some immediate 
pecuniary return attract students. It is doubtful whether 
any other offers greater commercial value than Spanish. 
The instructor in this department, Prof. Atanasio Montoya, 
Jr., was educated in the university. He is a native of Ber- 
nalillo county, and it gives the board pleasure to be able to 
say that his service has been very efficient and satisfactory. 
“The needs of the university, in comparison with the 
means at command, are so many that the board often feels 
embarrassed. A dormitory is greatly needed. Year by year 
the grades in the university advance. If the university does 
not meet their wants, the students will go elsewhere, and 
thus the university will continue to be kept a preparatory 
school. To meet their wants requires greater expenditures 
for a teaching force. With no more funds at command, this 
requirement for teachers in higher grades can be met only 
by continuing to drop lower ones. To what extent this pol- 
icy can be carried without detracting from the real pros- 
perity of the university is a very perplexing question.” 
Governor Mills lamented the fact that both the Mili- 
tary Institute at Roswell and the University of New Mexico 
at Aubuquerque suffered from disastrous fires in 1910. Both 
institutions were only partially covered by insurance, so to 
replace the buildings the governor had to make a special ap- 
peal to the next Territorial Legislature. He did state the Col- 
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leges of Letters and Arts, College of Science and Engineer- 
ing, School of Education, Commercial School, and Prepara- 
tory School were all in operation in 1910. The campus num- 
bered seven buildings. The enrollment for 1909-1910 was 
132 in all schools. The faculty consisted of fifteen mem- 
bers. The evaluation of all the buildings on the campus 
amounted to $117,000. 

The graduating class of 1914 numbered 18. A little over 
one hundred students were enrolled in the college depart- 
ment. The faculty numbered 20. Dr. David Ross Boyd, pres- 
ident of the school, proudly boasted that any student leav- 
ing the University of New Mexico could enter the next 
higher class at Harvard, Yale or Princeton without repeat- 
ing any course or losing a grade. It was during President 
Tight’s regime, in 1905, that the Victorian-Gothic style of 
the buildings were changed to the modified style of Pueblo 
architecture, a procedure continued with each new build- 
ing put up on the campus. The campus contains 315 acres, 
spreading lawns, shrubs, large shade trees helping add to 
the beauty. When New Mexico became a State the univer- 
sity became a State institution and received a land grant 
of 312,709.42 acres including the timber, oil, mineral and 
other sub-surface rights turned over by the Federal gov- 
ernment in trust to the State of New Mexico for the benefit 
of the long-suffering, hard-fighting school. From this time 
on growth was rapid. The College of Education was organ- 
ized in 1928; the General College in 1935; the College of 
Fine Arts in 1936. This latter included a department of 
native Spanish-American handcraft, spinning, weaving, 
furniture making, folk dances, and other native arts. A sum- 
mer school branch was founded at the Harwood Foundation 
in Taos. A Department of Archaeology was soon added and 
became internationally famous. Students enjoyed remain- 
ing during the summer months for field trips to Chaco Can- 
yon, Picuris, and other lower Rio Grand valley sites. Teach- 
ers of national repute were added to the staff. Sanchez, 
Hewett, Reeves, Scholes, and many others in their respect- 
ive departments were recognized as tops in their fields. 
The university sponsored the publication of the inventory 
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of county records. The University of New Mexico Press won 
awards for such publications as NEW MEXICO VILLAGE 
ARTS. It sponsored the Coronado Series during the Coro- 
nado Quartro Centennial, and its Quivira Society publica- 
tions are sought after by antiquarians, students, collectors. 
Dr. Otis Kelley and his able assistant, Mrs. McIntyre, have 
done much to make the library a repository of New Mexico 
data. The library is indeed the most majestic building on 
the campus. The Administration Building on Coronado and 
Quivira Avenues was built in 1936. It houses the adminis- 
trative offices in the west wing of the first floor. The De- 
partment of Anthropology and the Museum of Anthropology 
cover the east wing. The second floor is composed of the 
Departments of Geology and Philosophy. The general pub- 
lic is invited to visit the exhibits in the Geology Museum. 
The Student Union Building is on Coronado Avenue west 
of the Administration Building. It has recreational facili- 
ties, a book store, offices for student publications, a large 
ballroom, lunchroom, lounging rooms, music. Its cafeteria 
is super, and the food most inviting. Many are the meals 
I’ve had there, and it was a losing battle to stay out of the 
co-op bookstore. With a thin purse and an armload of books, 
I’ve always promised myself that on my next trip to the 
Coronado Room I would by-pass the book store. It’s a dis- 
ease. There isn’t a book in that store I don’t want but the 
sad fortunes of a slim, very slim, purse keep the books there 
and my shelves bare. My wants aren’t really many — just 
a copy of every item in every branch of knowledge. So, 
satisfied just to look, I wend my weary way to the Coro- 
nado Room to delve into another Spanish archive. The only 
time I wish I were a millionaire is when I see that book- 
store. 

The wonderful library was erected in 1938. It is east 
of the Administration Building. This building owes its ex- 
istence to a P W A grant. One might say it was born of 
the Depression. It houses a complete file of the ALBU- 
QUERQUE JOURNAL, the Capt. Bourke collection, the 
Library of Science, dissertations, the Coronado Room 
where one will find the works of New Mexico authors, the 
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Archives of Santa Fe, the New Mexico Archives, the Al- 
buquerque Archives, and books about New Mexico. Oppo- 
site Dr. Reeves’ office is the microfilm room where the 
various newspapers of Territorial days are housed on film. 
At the other entrance is the office of Dr. Scholes. On this 
floor also are study rooms for seminars. Several other loan- 
ed book collections are on this floor. One might say that 
the library is the workshop of the university for here the 
research is done, here the thesis are prepared that are to 
add to the storehouse of knowledge about the Southwest. 
Dr. Otis Kelley, the head librarian, has dedicated his life 
to building up the greatest collection New Mexicana to be 
found anywhere. The total amount of books is fast approach- 
ing the 200,000 mark. The ultimate capacity of the library 
is 300,000. The staff maintains a loan and extension service 
for residents of the State and for any Federal department 
associated with the school like the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the various air schools in Albuquerque. 

The president’s home is north of the library on Vill- 
agra Avenue. The dining hall is on Quivira Avenue and 
serves the students in the Home Economics Department. 
The Carlisle Gym is on Villagra Avenue and honors the 
university student who gave his life for his country in World 
War I. It houses the Department of Physical Education. 
Many exciting basketball games and other indoor sports 
take place here. Nearby to the west is the outdoor swimming 
pool. The Stadium with its building ana athletic field make 
up part of Villagra Avenue just opposite the gym. It origi- 
nally seated 8,000 in the grandstand and bleacher assets, 
but since football became popular and a major sport it 
was greatly enlarged to accommodate many more. The uni- 
versity football team is fast developing into a powerhouse 
and one of the major teams west of the Mississippi. 

Hokona Hall is the women’s dormitory. The name is 
said to represent a Pueblo Indian diety known as Butter- 
fly Maiden. Exterior wall designs include Pueblo Indian 
symbols of the butterfly, a mountain and lightning. Per- 
haps the idea came from Captain Bourke, who visited the 
pueblos and wrote of their ways and customs. His notebooks 
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are found in the Coronado Room of the library. Kwataka 
Hall houses the on-campus men students. Kwataka is a Hopi 
word meaning “Man-Eagle.” The designs on the walls here 
symbolize strength, alertness and swiftness. The Public 
Health Laboratory is on Quivira Avenue. Hadley Hall 
houses the Department of Engineering. Science Hall is for 
the Department of Mathematics. It houses a large science 
lecture hall, oil and highway testing labs. Rodey Hall was 
originally the Assembly Hall. Built to resemble the old 
Taos church, it now houses the campus theatre, the dra- 
matic cub, and serves the Department of Dramatic Art. 
Hodgin Hall, the oldest building on the campus, is the orig- 
inal university building. It was a square brick building re- 
modeled in 1908 and made to conform to the Pueblo design. 
Modern Languages, the Extension Division and other de- 
partmental offices are found here. The College of Fine Arts 
is on Quivira and Central Avenues. It was the old library. 
Here are taught Spanish-American handcrafts, Art, Folk- 
dancing. On Roma and University Avenues are found the 
fraternity houses. The Pi Kappa Alpha is unique in that it 
represents an Indian kiva. There is also a Newman building 
for the Catholic students and other denominations are well 
represented on the campus. The influx of army personnel 
during the war caused many barracks type buildings to be 
erected but these will gradually disappear as other struc- 
tures go up to conform with the Pueblo design. Several 
problems have come up since the war. During World War II 
many of the air force men who did not complete their edu- 
cation took advantage of the G. I. Bill on Education and 
returned to the school to complete their studies toward a 
degree. Also many of the married students had to have 
housing. The university found itself confronted with ap- 
plications for admission from every State in the Union and 
from abroad. It was truly now an international university. 
More buildings have been added, more instructors, more 
departments. The struggle now was not to survive, but 
how to cope with the ever-increasing demands. It became 
a school far beyond the wildest dreams of any president or 
governor. Clark Hall, College of Law, Mesa Vista Hall (to 
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house 500 more men students), the golf course, Golf Ad- 
ministration Club House, Mitchell Hall to take care of 
2,000 students at any given hour, are all part of the ex- 
pansion program. Mitchell Hall honors Dr. Lynn B. Mitch- 
ell, long time professor of classical languages. Other build- 
ings appearing since the war are the Infirmary, Meteori- 
tics-Physics, Maintenance Warehouse, Pharmacy College. 
Kwataka Halil was converted into the Chemistry Building 
and Inter-American Affairs Building, John D. Clark Chem- 
istry College named for Dr. Clark, and several others. The 
University of New Mexico now operated nine fully accred- 
ited colleges — Arts and Sciences, Education, Business Ad- 
ministration, Law, Pharmacy, Engineering, Fine Arts, Gen- 
eral College and Graduate School. The average enrollment 
numbers 6,000 to 7,000 and is steadily on the rise. Presi- 
dent L. Popejoy in four years added eleven new buildings 
costing some $6,000,000. Almost a thousand persons are 
working toward higher degrees. Students represent every 
State in the Union plus forty foreign countries. Most of 
these latter come in under the Point Four Program of the 
School of Inter-American Affairs. The Ph. D. degree is of- 
fered in eight departments. In addition to biology, physics, 
anthropology and archaelogy there are various departments 
devoted entirely to research such as the Bureau of Business 
Research, Division of Government Research, Research and 
Development Program, Institute of Meteoritics. The possi- 
bilities are infinite as many thousands more seek admis- 
sion. Statistics are boring and in this case antiquated, for 
each term adds something new so that no exact figure can 
be set down. Popejoy, who came from the little out-of-the- 
way place above Yankee near the Colorado line known as 
Johnson Mesa, was a farm boy who took the tiger by the 
tail and squared his shoulders for the tremendous task be- 
fore him. It was thrust upon him, no doubt, by the phenome- 
nal growth of Albuquerque and the expansion of the vari- 
ous Federal agencies at the various air bases. 

James Fulton Zimmerman, for whom Zimmerman 
Field is named, was born on September 11, 1887, at Glen 
Allen, a farming community near Lutesville, Bollinger 
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county, in southeastern Missouri. His father was James 
Madison Zimmerman and his mother Emily Narcissus Mc- 
Kelvey. James Fulton attended Marvin Collegiate Institute 
at Fredericktown, Missouri, and taught school in Bollinger 
county. He later attended Vanderbilt University where he 
obtained his B. A. and his M. A. degrees. On October 30, 
1913, he married Villa Adella Tucker. Two daughters were 
born of this union — Elizabeth Adelia, who married C. Sid- 
ney Cottle, a navy man; and Helen Emily, who married R. 
Howard Brandenburg of Taos. Mr. Zimmerman became a 
teacher in the Duncan Preparatory School at Nashville, 
Tennessee, and acting professor of History and Government 
at the West Tennessee Normal in Memphis. Later he served 
as principal of the Paris High School in Tennessee, going 
from there to Vanderbilt where he taught Economics and 
Sociology. He took further graduate work at Columbia, and 
received his Ph. D. from there in 1925. He remained in New 
York with the Institute of Social and Religious Research 
and in 1925 came to the University of New Mexico as pro- 
fessor of Political Science. He succeeded Dr. David Spence 
Hill as acting President of the University of New Mexico 
on January 28, 1927, although not inaugurated until June 
4, 1928. He was also engaged in other active pursuits and 
became president of the Albuquerque Club. Dr. Zimmer- 
man was responsible for the broadening interests, new de- 
partments, new building program, post graduate work, sci- 
entific research for which the university became famous. 
When he came to the school as president, only 610 pupils 
were enrolled. During his first ten years this increased to 
2,969. He was instrumental in founding the University of 
New Mexico Press. The El Palacio Press was moved from 
Santa Fe to Albuquerque and the NEW MEXICO QUAR- 
TERLY magazine placed under the auspices of the uni- 
versity. During the war he was able to work out a program 
adapted to military training without disturbing the regular 
university instruction. He was responsible for alloting a 
part of the university lands for faculty homes, fraternity 
houses and sorority houses. He contributed to various pe- 
riodicals and was the author of THE IMPRESSMENT OF 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN and THE AMERICAN WAY IN 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. He was a zealous member of the 
Methodist Church. Dr. Joaquin Ortega often referred to 
him as a “man of vision” and was ever grateful for the 
School of Inter-American Affairs which he headed at the 
university. On the evening of October 20, 1944, he attended 
a dinner party at the home of L. P. Briggs of Albuquerque. 
He was stricken with coronary thrombosis. His death was 
a severe blow to the university but not unexpected since he 
had suffered a heart attack previously while out on a nunt- 
ing trip. Whenever a Hall of Fame is built at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, Dr. James Fulton Zimmerman will not 
be the least of its citizens. 

Other presidents of the university were W. E. Garri- 
son, G. E. Ladd, A. D. Crile, R. W. Clothier and H. L. Kent. 
Although the high school department was discontinued in 
1919, in 1922 the school still had 237 students below col- 
lege rank and only 187 college students Members of the fac- 
ulty that were a long time with the school were Fabian Gar- 
cia, C. T. Hagerty, Ward Bloodgood, W. T. Conway, F. 
Scholes, F. Reeves among others. Fred E. Harvey, editor 
of publications and director of the university press, looks 
after the publication of the NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL 
REVIEW, THE HISTORIAN, EL PALACIO and THE AN- 
TROPOLOGIST as well as other publications. Roland F. 
Dickey, author of NEW MEXICO VILLAGE ARTS, has 
since become director of the press. He was associated with 
the New Mexico School of Mines for a long time before 
coming to the University of New Mexico. His book won 
many awards. The Gasoline Tax Division Laboratory of 
the Bureau of Revenue is located on the campus. George 
Peter Hammon, dean of the Graduate School, has helped 
better his departments. The university is a member of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

The Rodey Theatre and the University of New Mexico 
Film Society are responsible for cultural advancement and 
fine entertainment. This cultural impact brought on by the 
presence of the Atomic Energy Commission and the various 
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Research Departments connected with the university have 
made New Mexico a curiosity, if not an oddity, among the 
states. It is said that there are more Ph. D.s in New Mexico 
than M. D.s. At Los Alamos alone there are 445 Ph. D. 
holders and 829 holders of other degrees. Considering that 
Los Alamos is associated with the Sandia Base, and the 
Base is part of programing at the university, one can imag- 
ine what it must be like at Kirtland and other places around 
Albuquerque connected with the university. Name any 
program — rocket, space, radiation, crystallography, nu- 
clear, aeronautical, geodetic, desalinization, and it has some 
connection with the university. The university operates a 
new shock tube facility at Sandia Base for the Air Force 
Special Weapons Center. With all this research learning, 
culture floating about Albuquerque has expanded its cul- 
tural centers to meet the requirements of the educated 
classes. Opera, symphony and book stores are on the rise. 
At Christmas time there is the added atmosphere of the 
luminarios that make the school and all of Albuquerque a 
veritable fairyland. Not even Disneyland has the glow 
and splendor of Albuquerque at Christmas time. The old 
Morality plays of the Pastores, Los Posados, Los Reyes and 
Matachinos are again making the round. The University of 
New Mexico has become the cultural center of New Mexico 
if not the Southwest. It plans to remain that way. 

The last decade saw phenomenal growth not only in 
elementary and secondary education in Albuquerque, but 
in our institutions of higher learning as well. During the 
30’s the University of New Mexico had a 57% increase in 
enrollment. At present, the university has ten accredited 
colleges — Arts and Sciences, Business Administration, Ed- 
ucation, Engineering, Fine Arts, Graduate School, Law, 
Nursing, Pharmacy and University College. In addition, 
there is a heavily attended Community College, offering 
both credit and non-credit courses. A Medical School for 
the University is now in the planning stage, and a course 
for Dental Technicians is to be initiated. The enrollment 
of the University of New Mexico was 4,663 in 1950 — today 
it numbers 7,284. One-half comes from Bernalillo county. 
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one-fourth from other parts of New Mexico, and one-fourth 
from other states and 30 foreign countries. To meet the de- 
mands of expanding student population, 25 new buildings 
representing an investment of over $15,000,000 have been 
built in the past twelve years. These include three new en- 
gineering buildings — chemical, civil and electrical; two 
new resident halls; Johnson Gymnasium, and the recently 
opened Student Union. The Alumni Memorial Chapel, a 
new stadium and a proposed Fine Arts Center are on the 
current building program. In 1950 it took approximately 
500 employees to staff the university. Today the payroll 
numbers 965. The budget for 1950 — including salaries, 
supplies and operating expenses, amounted to 3.95 million. 
The 250 members of the faculty average 242 degrees per 
member. ‘“‘Several fields of study at the university enjoy a 
national reputation — Southwest archaeology, Spanish co- 
lonial history, ecology of desert plants, meteoritics, arts and 
crafts, Spanish language, engineering, and the sciences...” 
(ALBUQUERQUE PROGRESS, July-August, 1960). 
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Chapter Five 
SCHOOLS 


Education during the early days of Old Town was con- 
fined to some tutoring on the part of the fray in charge of 
the church, and that only when he had time since his vari- 
ous visitas kept him out of Albuquerque for days at a time. 
some retired soldiers took in some pupils at dos reales a 
head per month, or the equivalent in produce and goods. 
Very few women knew how to read or write unless they 
were from the monied class. Later the ricos and near ricos 
sent their children to Chihuahua, El Paso, and the States. 
Padre Leyba conducted a school for a short time, and Fray 
Manuel Rojo some years before him. With the growth of 
the town some semblance of a school was started, a teacher 
hired, even though there was a scarcity of books. The teach- 
er’s salary was 300 pesos a year. The superior of the friars 
in New Mexico demanded that a school be established in 
each town in their jurisdiction in 1721, the year the first 
school in Old Town was started. (Salpointe: SOLDIERS 
OF THE CROSS). During these early days the settlers dis- 
tributed diezmos and primicias for the support of the school. 
This parting with a certain amount of their crops and 
harvest each year endured in many places in New Mexico 
up to World War II. Pino reported that “‘the benefit of pri- 
mary letters is given only to those children whose parents 
are able to contribute to the salary of the teacher. Even in 
the capital (Santa Fe) it has been impossible to engage a 
teacher and to furnish education for everyone.” Although 
he said over seven hundred children were attending schools 
he failed to inform us how many were enrolled in Old 
Town. (Pino, EXPOSICION, 1812). This system of private 
tutoring or small private schools seemed to have endured 
even shortly after the American Occupation It was not 
until the arrival of Bishop Lamy that any thought was 
given to educating all the children of Old Town. Even these 
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schools were private as were the first schools established in 
New Town. 

In 1856 Bishop Lamy sent Rev. Joseph Machebeuf to 
France to procure some priests to help him with his work 
in the Diocese of Santa Fe. He returned with six young 
priests, one of them being Rev. Augustine Truchard. This 
latter worked for a time in Santa Fe and Las Cruces before 
being transferred to Bernalillo and Albuquerque. He real- 
ized the need of a school. Writing to Magdalen Hayden of 
the Sisters of Loretio, he told her of his wants and asked if 
she couldn’t spare a few sisters for the project. On October 
16, 1868, she sent Sr. M. Joseph Dennis as superior with 
Sr. Teresa Alarid and Sr. M. Jerome Murphy to open Our 
Lady of the Angels school in Old Town. Fr. Truchard 
brought the sisters to an old adobe house he had bought for 
the purpose, promising them that if they remained patient 
he would see that it received all the repairs it needed. He 
went into debt in procuring the necessary materials. The 
school was slow in starting and in the three years the Sis- 
ters of Loretto taught there the most boarders they had at 
any One time was ten. 

Bishop Lamy brought over some Jesuit fathers and 
had promised them a parish if they would work in his dio- 
cese. He offered them Bernalillo, but some difficulty arose 
there over title to land so he visited Fr. Truchard in Albu- 
querque on March 16, 1868. As a result the pastor left Al- 
buquerque so that the Jesuits could have St. Philip Neri’s 
parish. Fr. Truchard stayed for a time in Bernalillo, then 
continued pastoral duties in Santa Fe, but later returned to 
his native France due to poor health. The debt Fr. Truchard 
made seems to have been personal rather than parochial, 
for one of the conditions he made in resigning in favor of 
the Jesuits was that they assume his debts. Rev. Donati M. 
Gasparri wrote this in his HISTORIA DE LA COMPANIA 
DE JESUS EN NUEVO MEJICO: 

‘The conditions were that we should assume his debts, 
leaving in our favor a property belonging to him, that he 
should remain in Albuquerque until after Easter, and that 
we should not enter it until after his departure. The first 
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condition was the heaviest. The debt amounted to $3,600, 
a part of which was to be paid in silver. The property which 
he gave us — the house and the land — had not cost him 
more than two thousand dollars in paper, and he sold it to 
us at that price. The sixteen hundred dollars were to be paid 
thus: eleven hundred in paper and five hundred in silver. 
All appeared well to Father Vigilante, who desired this 
change more than anything and accepted the conditions. 
He went to Albuquerque during Holy Week, bought the 
property for two thousand dollars, obliging himself to pay 
the balance, and perfectly satisfied, wrote to Fr. General 
and to Fr. Provincial what he had done... ” 

The Rio Grande shifted its course and the sisters’ con- 
vent became untenable. The Jesuits felt that they could not 
afford the repairs, nor did the Sisters of Loretto have the 
money to do so, as a result they were withdrawn from Old 
Town in 1869. They sold the lot to Fr. Gasparri, S. J., for 
three hundred dollars and took the furiture to Santa Fe. 
Ten years later Fr. L. M. Gentile, S. J., asked Mother Mag- 
dalen for the return of Sisters of Loretto to Albuquerque 
to open a day boarding school, but she said the community 
was not financially able to support a school in Old Town. 
Fr. Gentile said the parish could not support a school] eith- 
er, so the matter was dropped. The school continued. Just 
how is not clear, but it was taught by the padres them- 
selves with the help of a lay-brother or two and possibly 
some lay-teachers. Brothers Caso and Vezza were with the 
padres until one was transferred to Baltimore. Rev. Gas- 
parri continues: 

“Since 1870 we have started to arrange and to organ- 
ize another house which we have obtained and which is 
located in Albuquerque. It is our intention to have a school 
here. In effect we have one now. We also have a printing 
press for the publication of good books, and if God wills, 
the publication of a newspaper.”’ (Gasparri, o. c. cited in 
Sr. Lilliana Owens, JESUIT BEGINNINGS IN NEW MEX- 
ICO, p. 59-. “The little public school in Albuquerque, taught 
at this time by the Jesuit fathers, and some of the other 
public schools in New Mexico were supplied with textbooks 
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by this same press.” o. c. p. 66). 

Bishop Lamy had invited in the Sisters of Charity to 
work in Santa Fe. Fr. Gentile and Fr. Gasparri went there 
to apply for sisters for Albuquerque. Sr. Blandina Segale 
went to Old Town to look over the situation. The Jesuits 
agreed to build a house for the Sisters, furnish it, and give 
them the deed in fee simple. Later Mrs. Nieves Armijo of- 
fered to donate her home to the Sisters as a convent, but 
Sr. Blandina refused it because it deprived the Armije chil- 
dren of a place to live. Sr. Blandina was appointed to the 
new school as music teacher for one year. Other teachers 
appointed were Sr. Mary Josephine, Sr. Pauline, Sr. Ger- 
trude, Sr. Agnes Cecilia and Sr. Margaret M. Alacoque. It 
was not long before the Sisters heard about the former 
padre J. Gallegos, once pastor of the Old Town church but 
laid aside the cloth to enter politics. Nor were he and 
Bishop Lamy on very agreeable terms. He was elected to 
the legislature. Before he died he made his peace with his 
superiors. Rev. Joseph Machebeuf replaced him as pastor. 
Although the new Our Lady of the Angels Public School 
was supposed to open its doors on September 4, 1882, they 
were actually opened September 21st of that year. Each 
teacher received a salary of twelve dollars a month from 
the town. Music, art and languages were taught at the 
convent. Special courses in painting, drawing, wax work 
and Spanish were also offered. This adobe convent was 
built next to San Felipe church. Sr. Blandina often refer- 
red to it as the Wayfarers House because of the number of 
people in need that came to the Sisters for help. It served 
as a hospital as well as for private instructions and con- 
vent. The school was soon overcrowded. The convent was 
built over the old campo santo. When the rainy season set 
in it crumbled one corner of the adobe building, much to 
the delight of the workmen who told Fr. Gasparri that two- 
story buildings did not work in New Mexico — at least 
not adobe buildings. That corner collapsed twice after the 
repair job. An Italian stonecutter was found in Santa Fe 
and he agreed to put in a stone foundation and a wall half 
way up the first story to support the building against fur- 
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ther collapse. Some, prone to the occult, claimed that the 
building tended to fall because it disturbed the dead. 

The first wing of the new school of Our Lady of the 
Angels, Public School Precinct No. 12, was completed on 
January 9, 1884. On July 19, 1885, Sr. Blandina wrote to 
her sister: “You will be surprised if I state we need an ad- 
dition to our New Albuquerque Academy Building. This 
extension will have no connection with the Academy blue 
prints of the main structure. No, because Jose Apodaca, a 
Navajo Indian, who was partly raised by a native family, 
and your fit-in-to-any-assignment sister are to be the archi- 
tects and mostly builders.” (AT THE END OF THE SANTA 
FE TRAIL, p. 239). Sr. Blandina was a person of rare 
charm and vision. “I predict,” she wrote, “this Albuquer- 
que will not long remain the metropolis. Two years ago 
when Sr. Augustine, Sr. Dolores and myself came in a pri- 
vate conveyance to Albuquerque there was not a house 
where the railroad station is now, but houses are spring- 
ing up like mushrooms. I foresee that both the Mexicans 
and Americans here will combine to remove the capital from 
Santa Fe and have this the capital city. I will continue pre- 
dicting. The capital will never be removed from Santa Fe 
while Mr. Thomas B. Catron lives. By the time Mr. Catron 
disappears, other interests will have taken hold of the 
minds of the inhabitants of Santa Fe, and many will realize 
that the capital cities in the United States are not usually 
located in the largest populated towns.” (Sr. Blandina, o. c., 
p. 188). 

With the legislature passing new laws to advance edu- 
cation and the public schools, the Sisters gradually moved 
away from public schools into a parochial school system 
and their school in New Town became St. Vincent’s Acad- 
emy. The school in Old Town also changed its name to San 
Felipe. The little adobe building Sr. Blandina and the Nav- 
ajo helper constructed served for a long time as the first 
free school in Albuquerque. Later it was converted into 
the dining room for St. Vincent’s Academy. St. Vincent’s 
Academy opened in September, 1885, with full academic 
course, including music, art, and languages. Sr. Isidore was 
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the first superior. The teachers were Sr. Agnes, Sr. Cecilia, 
Sr. Berchmans, Sr. Mary Thomas, Sr. Moira, Sr. Gertrudes, 
Sr. Blandina. One year after the Academy opened it was 
hoped to convert it into a hospital, but the plan failed. In 
1887 school work at St. Vincent’s Academy resumed with 
Sr. Estelle as superior, Sr. Berchmans, Sr. M. M. Alocoque, 
Sr. Etienne and Sr. Emerentiana as teachers in both the 
Academy and the adobe buildings. The first graduating 
class came in 1889, and was made up of two graduates: Eva 
Propper and Nona Vose. In 1891 the Sisters received the 
first of four teachers certificates issued in Albuquerque. 
The chapel wing was added during the administration of 
Sr. Hyacinth, the second superior. This three-story struc- 
ture contained thirteen rooms and the chapel. Later an elec- 
tric light system and heating system were installed. Sr. L. 
Bertrand had the brick cottage infirmary built. In 1925 
the Academy was affiliated with the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. In 1936 Sr. Ro- 
sarita, the superior, was elected president of the Bernalillo 
County Association of School Principals. During the ad- 
ministration of Sr. Maria Kyran the third wing of the 
Academy was completed. The school eventually managed 
boarding facilities for thirty-eight girls and accommoda- 
tions for four hundred day students. 

Many famous alumni graduated from St. Vincent’s: 
Mrs. Claude Albright, who achieved fame as an opera 
star in Italy, France, England and Germany; Mrs. Anna 
Wilds Strumquist, teacher of Dramatic Art in Albuquer- 
que; Rachael Scotti; Fannie Halloran Marron; Dolores Ote- 
ro; Nina Otero Warren, who served as county superintend- 
ent of schools in Santa Fe county, and also wrote books; 
Bernice Hazeldine, daughter of the well-known Albuquer- 
que architect; Genevieve Tierney; Armida Schnnick Palla- 
dino, long organist and choir director at the Immaculate 
Conception church in New Town; Marie Balling Milne, once 
superintendent of the Bernalillo county schools; Eleanor 
Gilbert Lynch, violinist in the Civic Symphony Orchestra; 
Mrs. Charles Davis; Loraine Asselin McCanna, and many 
others. Dolores Otero married John Barn Burg. 
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Another school that had its origin in Old Town but 
moved to New Town was the Albuquerque Academy found- 
ed by a group of business men on Oct. 6, 1879. The original 
Board of Directors was composed of Elias S. Stover, Ron- 
ald Mather, Charles S. Howe, Franz Huning, Wm. Hazel- 
dine, Edward Everett Hale, C. G. Hammond, Albert Gruns- 
feld, E. P. Tenney, Charles R. Bliss, Simeon Gilbert, Ruf- 
fus C. Vose, James White, A. S. Barnes, Henry Springer. 
The officers of the school were Elias S. Stover, president; 
Franz Huning, vice-president; Wm. C. Hazledine, secretary; 
Albert Grunsfeld, treasurer. Charles S. Howe was hired 
as principal, and served until the close of the spring term, 
1881. E. P. Tenney and Charles R. Bliss were associated 
with Colorado College and had already opened a school 
of this nature in Santa Fe. The school was incorporated on 
October 6. School opened on October 13, and the first 
term lasted thirteen weeks. “The Academy has been de- 
signed to be Christian in its general administration, but is 
to be forever free from all eccesiastical control and political 
control. For the present, until it arrives at the condition 
of self-support, it will be connected with Colorado College, 
and the salaries of the teachers so far as they are not paid 
by the tuition bills and other funds raised in Albuquerque, 
will be paid through the agency of this college.” (A.R. Oct. 
23, 1879). 

Mary Snyder was hired as teacher and assistant prin- 
cipal. She later married W. E. Hazeldine who became cash- 
ier of the Bank of Arizona in Prescott where they made 
their home. Twenty-six pupils enrolled for the first term. 
The school at this time was in an adobe building on the east 
side of the plaza, owned by Frank Huning. The charter 
students were Helena Grunsfeld, Ethan Allen, Mary Allen, 
Pinky Black, Agnes Brown, Roman Sedillo, Anna Gala- 
way, Ivan Grunsfeld, Pearly Kent, Atta Kitchens, George 
Lewis, Jessie Lewis, Frances Pohmer, Nora Saunders, Flor- 
ence Scott, Charles Springer, Henrietta Springer, Louisa 
Springer, Mary Springer, Pearly Talbott and Maggy White. 
A. S. McPherron succeeded Howe as principal and served 
until the spring term of 1885. He was succeeded by H. B. 
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Lawrence, who resigned on January 1, 1886, and Francis 
Burnette finished the term. F. E. Whittemore was the next 
principal. He was succeeded by Charles E. Hodgin. Other 
Albuquerqueans serving as Trustees at one time or an- 
other were A. M. Whitcomb, J. H. Drury, Adolph Harsch, 
D. L. Sammis, W. S. Burke, M. Custers, E. D. Bullock, Karl 
A. Snyder, R. B. Myers, E. W. Spencer, Aaron Rosenwald, 
F. H. Kent, Edward Medler, J. C. Marshall, M. W. Flour- 
noy, Adolfo G. Otero, S. M. Folsom, M. C. Nettleton, Dr. 
C. E. Winslow, Calvin Whiting, C. R. Shupe. Besides Stover 
the following served as president: F. W. Smith, W. K. P. 
Wilson, E. D. Bullock, E. W. Spencer and Dr. C. E. Winslow. 
In the fall of 1881, the main school was removed to an 
adobe building on Lead Avenue between Third and Fourth 
Streets, in the New Town, with branches in Old Town and 
in the Highland Addition. In December, 1881, the New 
Mexico Town Company and several citizens donated twelve 
lots on Silver Avenue, between Fifth and Sixth, to the 
Academy. The first building was erected on these lots in 
the fall of 1882, the Highland School continuing in a build- 
ing on Arno between Silver and Lead Avenues. In April, 
1888, the building and grounds were sold to J. B. Armijo 
for five thousand dollars, this largely because of the in- 
debtedness, and also because of the large enrollment. The 
building was leased from Armijo for forty dollars a month, 
while a new building was being constructed. Classes were 
held in the Congregational church, in an adobe building and 
a frame building owned by the Trustees on Lead Avenue. 
The new building was one of the finest in New Mexico. 
It was erected by the New West Education Commission, was 
three stories high and covered a ground space of 55 by 85 
feet. There was also a basement which also had two large 
rooms that served as classrooms when necessary. All class- 
rooms were lighted by gas. Patton & Fisher of Chicago 
were the architects and Strong & Hesselden of Albuquer- 
que the contractors. A woman in Hartford, Conn., donated 
$5,000 toward starting the new building. The building was 
dedicated on December 30, 1890. Prof Miils, former presi- 
dent of the Albuquerque Methodist College, gave the in- 
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vocation. Wm. C. Hazledine gave the opening address. Rev. 
Charles R. Bliss gave the dedicatory address. Hazledine 
said that it was because of the Academy that the New Mex- 
ico Legislature hastened to pass the bill for the University 
of New Mexico. “We see it (the Academy) a grand and need- 
ed foundation and source of strength to a rising University.”’ 
After Hazledine’s speech, Mrs. S. C. Wright sang a solo 
and Rev. Bliss spoke for about twenty minutes. After this 
speech the Business Committee, headed by D. L. Sammis, 
treasurer of the Academy, gave a resume of the total cost 
of the building. Prof. C. E. Hodgin, Principal of the school, 
gave a speech. Prof. Hood gave the closing address. 

Three hundred and eighty-five students were enrolled 
in the new building. Charles E. Hodgin was the principal. 
He taught pedagogics, literature and themes. Mattie M. 
Winslow was the assistant principal. She taught history 
and Latin. J. Sidney Gould was the principal of the com- 
mercial department. He taught sciences. Lou Lee taught 
in the grammar department; Frances Overman taught the 
intermediate grades; Nellie F. Garlick taught the primary 
department; M. Gilmore taught music. Others teaching in 
the school were L. A. Collings, Virginia Dox and Jennie L. 
Pratt. The editor of the ALBUQUERQUE DAILY CITIZEN 
was quite taken up with it all and on December 31, 1890, 
he wrote: 

“Albuquerque is already recognized by the country 
at large as the railroad and commercial center of the South- 
west, and the advance we have already made in the way 
of institutions cf learning shows that the town is to be 
recognized hereafter as also the educational center of the 
country; a fact which will attract to this point large num- 
bers of young men and women from other portions of the 
Southwest, whose coming will benefit the city in social 
and business ways, and help make the town known abroad. 
The location of the Territorial University at this point gives 
a nucleus around which to build in this direction almost 
indefinitely. This, added to the establishment of several 
denominational institutions already in successful operation, 
gives us an excellent start in that line. The building re- 
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cently erected by the New West Education Commission for 
its Academy in Albuquerque is one of the finest schools in 
the West, and one that any town might be proud of. The 
same can be said of the building and school of the Sisters 
of Charity. Both these institutions are now well establish- 
ed, have substantial buildings of their own, and are orna- 
ments to the town. They do as much to commend Albuquer- 
que to the favorable consideration of strangers as any other 
feature of our development. The New West Education Com- 
mission now makes Albuquerque headquarters for all its 
operations in the Southwest. The Methodist College, locat- 
ed at this place, will also become, after a little timely en- 
couragement, a prominent and important educational in- 
stiution. It has not yet put up a building of its own, but it 
is generally understood that the Methodist church will, 
sooner or later, provide for erecting a building that will be 
equal to any of those of our other educational institutions.” 

In 1891 New Mexico passed the Public School Law. 
After a meeting presumably held in the auditorium of the 
Academy which was on the third floor, it was decided to 
purchase the school for a public school building. Charles 
EK. Hodgin was named superintendent of the newly organ- 
ized Albuquerque school system; Mattie Winslow was 
named principal of the high school. Dr. James H. Wroth, 
Dr. G. S. Easterday and Dr. Charles E. Winslow made up 
the first school board. Lucy Baird, a fifth grade teacher in 
Dodge City, Kansas, and Julia Fitch Goss, a recent gradu- 
ate of Northwestern University, learned that a Teachers In- 
stitute was to be conducted in Las Vegas at the Christian 
Brothers College. Spanish was a basic requirement because 
many of the teachers were for the rural areas where Span- 
ish was the predominant language. After much study both 
young ladies took the Institute examination and passed. 
They went on to Albuquerque where three teachers were 
yet to be named for the public schools. Shortly after their 
return to Dodge, a telegram arrived informing them that 
they were hired, Lucy to teach the fifth grade, and Julia to 
be assistant in the high school. Albuquerque was a city of 
8,000 at the time and the entire teaching staff for the 
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public school under the new law was twelve. Some of these 
were Miss Dugan, Miss Emma Cadwallader, Miss Nettie 
Sloan, Miss Mary Benlow and Miss Elsie Hatch. Several 
teachers banded together and located a vacant house on 
Arno near Central Avenue where they set up housekeep- 
ing. Rent was twenty-two dollars a month. They rented 
one of the rooms to a New West teacher still remaining in 
Albuquerque, for the contract calied for him to continue 
to use the Academy for one more year until all New West 
business was cleared up. With the four teachers chipping in 
on the balance of the rent they managed very well. The 
first class to graduate from the public school was composed 
of Lou Hughes, daughter of Thomas Hughes, editor of the 
ALBUQUERQUE CITIZEN; Mabel Daniels, who was orig- 
inally from Denver; and Mildred Whiteman. The Junior 
Class was not much bigger. It was made up of Seymour 
Lewinson, Etta Vaughn, Madge Ray, Fred Marshall, Louis 
C. Brooks, inventor of the Sealshipt oysters container for 
shipping seafoods through fast freight, a distant cousin of 
the frozen food method of keeping foods from spoiling too 
fast. Roy Stamm, who was to put much of Albuquerque’s 
early history on paper, was also in this class as was Nellie 
Booth. The Sophomore Class was made up of Hassie Bell, 
Edith Stevens and Alfred Frost, the son of George H. Frost, 
a conductor on the Santa Fe. (See: Julia Fitch Goss: PIO- 
NEER SCHOOL, New Mexico Magazine, February 1957). 
In 1882 the Methodists held their annual meeting in 
Albuquerque. Bishop Bowman appointed Rev. Thomas Har- 
wood to look for a site for a Methodist high school. He was 
to select two conferees and make a visit to Socorro, Las 
Vegas, Santa Fe as well as Albuquerque. School was to 
open that fail term even if buildings had to be rented. 
‘“‘We shall want only one such school in New Mexico,” the 
bishop told him. ‘Let us locate it at some favorable point, 
this will leave several important places for other denomi- 
nations. And it will leave for the public schools, whose 
hearty advocates we are, an unbroken field. Let the public 
school be the common school for the country, here as else- 
where, and the denominational school be a specialty. Let us 
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judiciously work, that the school proposed shall be of such 
a character that it shall ever stand as a monument of the 
wisdom and energy of its founders and supporters, and let 
us bear in mind, that a great crowd of Methodist people 
will watch our movements and rejoice in our success, and 
we trust will aid us by their prayers and material support.” 
(Harwood: HISTORY OF SPANISH AND ENGLISH MIS- 
SIONS IN NEW MEXICO, Vol. 11, p. 69-. 

Albuquerque was selected as the place for the college, 
even though Socorro business men donated land to have 
the college located there. The school opened in the late fall 
of 1887. “The only institution of learning we have in the 
Territory is the Albuquerque College,” wrote Rev. Wiltsee 
shortly before his death in 1890. “It is necessary to our 
work.” Rev. T. Harwood, commenting on these words, re- 
marked: ‘The College has had its severe struggles in its 
infancy. Last year our pupils were few and the interest 
ran low. It looked as if we were going to be swamped. 
Changes were made in the faculty by the board of trustees, 
and the new year opens with enthusiasm. We have a very 
competent body of teachers and the school starts off well. 
But we have a heavy debt upon the building which must 
be provided for. We need a new building and endowments, 
and all that pertains to an institution worthy of the church.” 
(Harwood, o.c., p. 105). 

The college was incorporated on February 3, 1887. It 
had a faculty of six teachers and a student body of sixty- 
eight. It closed its doors in 1891 but later re-opened as the 
Harwood School. Although the Harwood Industrial School 
was also started, many preferred to call the Arts and 
Sciences departments Albuquerque College to distinguish 
this section from the other. Prior to World War I, Rev. 
H. A. Bassett was president of the college and Mrs. John- 
son was principal of the Harwood Industrial School. “We 
secured near Albuquerque,” wrote Rev. T. Harwood, “land 
in the rich Rio Grande valley that amounted to 200 acres. 
The school is now located here. We also secured a few other 
valuable properties near Albuquerque. On this land we are 
erecting buildings suitable for the school and improving the 
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land as fast as we can. We have secured also a library of 
about 4,000 books. Also a printing press, on which we pub- 
lish tracts and EL ABOGADO CRISTIANO, now in its 
twenty-seventh year. The appropriations for this school and 
eight outside schools for the last year was $1,499, and be- 
cause we spent this amount of money last year for our 
Boys’ Biblical & Industrial School and other schools, some 
of our local Board of Directors at our last board meeting 
failed to see why we attached such importance to our Span- 
ish schools, and recommended that the school be closed.”’ 
(Harwood, o. c., Vol. I, p. 434). The Harwood school con- 
tinued and flourished, especially during the days of Albu- 
querque’s tremendous growth immediately following World 
War II. The Harwood School is very well known in the 
Duke City. Many of its graduates have furthered their 
studies by enrolling at the University of New Mexico. 

The name Menaul is not new to New Mexico. As early 
as 1876 Rev. J. Menaul established a Presbyterian school 
in the Laguna pueblo that lasted upwards twenty years. 
He obtained a printing press and with his own hands printed 
tracts and other papers in the Spanish language, making 
sure that they were distributed throughout New Mexico. 
But he had been in New Mexico before 1876, having been 
sent to work among the Navajos several years earlier. Men- 
aul was instrumental in publishing a paper called LA SO- 
LONA. (See: Twitchell, LEADING FACTS OF NEW MEX- 
ICO HISTORY, Vol. II, p. 353). The name Menaul endured 
in the school that had its beginnings in Albuquerque as 
early as 1881, but it wasn’t until almost eleven years later 
that Rev. J. Menaul, recognizing the need of a Presbyterian 
school in New Mexico, appealed to the National Missions 
in New York and was influential in starting what became 
the Menaul Mission School in Albuquerque. It functioned 
strictly as a boys schools from 1895 to 1934 when it became 
a co-educational institution. Actually founded for the Span- 
ish speaking, it gradually took in English speaking and In- 
dians as well as members of other faiths. Although stress is 
placed on Biblical studies, it does have an agricultural de- 
partment and many of the boys and girls raise their own 
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vegetables for the table. It is also expanding its dairy farm 
in order to have milk, cheese, butter and meat. The tuition 
is $250 a year. Although many are able to pay this, all stu- 
dents alike are assigned various duties they must perform 
in the laundry, kitchen and on the farm. They raise prize 
turkeys that have often come out with top honors in the 
State Fair. Menaul is also active in sports, football being 
one of the best despite the fact that student enrollment is 
small. Other activities include chess, photography, ceram- 
ics, sewing clubs, and other programs. There are twenty- 
five buildings spread over a 260-acre campus, eighty-five 
of which are separated for farm purposes. These buildings 
have been named Teacher’s Hall, Pierson Hall, Old Brick 
and other names to commemorate some donor or famous 
personage. Old Brick got its name from the fact that when 
one building burned down the brick was salvaged for the 
new one. Dr. Harper C. Donaldson headed the school for 
almost thirty years. He was succeeded by Homer J. E. 
Townsend. There are thirty staff members at the school, 
twenty of these are teachers. After graduation a number 
of the students continue to board there while attending the 
University of New Mexico. A bus takes them to the uni- 
versity each day. Prior to World War I when one hundred 
and sixty-three boys boarded there, the school had thirteen 
teachers. At first all the boarders were strictly from the 
other Presbyterian schools in New Mexico but now they 
are from various states. At one time the school had a boy 
from Greece. That was because the boy had an uncle in 
Albuquerque. After World War II the enrollment went 
down to one hundred and twenty-six before moving into its 
present all-time high. Those not interested in furthering 
their studies but wish some trade are taught home eco- 
nomics, cabinet-making, leather work, and farming. Menaul 
helps many poor boys to an education they otherwise would 
not have. The major part of the students come from Chi- 
mayo, Ranchos de Taos and Dixon. With the growth of Al- 
buquerque, the value of the property has increased over 
the years. 

The Congregational Church maintained the Rio Grande 
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Industrial School for many years. A. C. Heyman once served 
as principal. The Episcopal church also had a school called 
st. Andrew’s School for Girls. Mrs. Ernest N. Bullock was 
directress. Enrollment before World War I was twelve. 
Other private schools in Albuquerque: Albuquerque Busi- 
ness College, J. E. Goosell was proprietor and manager; 
W. J. McDonald, principal; Sacred Heart Parochial School. 
Other Catholic grade schools are: Our Lady of Fatima, St. 
Anne’s (Armijo), St. Charles, San Felipe de Neri, St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, San Ignacio, Immaculate Conception, Jan Jose, 
Queen of Heaven, Annunciation, Holy Ghost, Assumption, 
and St. Theresa’s. Lourdes High, a trade school, was once 
the Junior Seminary under Archbishop A. Gerken. Later 
the seminary was moved to Santa Fe and Lourdes was con- 
verted into a trade school. It was taken over by fathers of 
the Pious Congregation of St. Joseph, an Italian Congrega- 
tion, and re-named Lourdes’ Boys’ Village. This inspiration 
for making it a quasi-Boystown came from a G. I. who saw 
the good work being done for waifs in Italy, and resolved 
to dedicate his life to that type of work in Albuquerque. 

With the population of Albuquerque ever on the in- 
crease, it was decided to establish a multi-million dollar in- 
ter-paroquial high school for the Catholics of Albuquerque. 
Msgr. John Majewski, a native of Chicago, and former mem- 
ber of the Notre Dame football squad, was elected chairman 
to help raise the funds for the beautiful new Pius X high 
School. Msgr. Majewski had served in Penasco, San Miguel, 
built the new Hilton-Carmel School in Socorro, Clayton 
before being assigned to Queen of Heaven parish in Albu- 
querque. He was a man well qualified for the job of or- 
ganizing the tremendous project. He will be long remem- 
bered in Albuquerque. Msgr. Peter Hill is the superintend- 
ent of the new school. The school is staffed by the Sisters 
of Charity from Cincinnati. They also teach at St. Mary’s 
High School in New Town, conduct St. Joseph’s Sanitarium 
and St. Vincent’s Orphanage in Albuquerque. These Sisters 
pioneered education in New Town along with the Sisters 
of Loretto. 

Albuquerque’s public school system calls for six years 
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elementary work, three years junior high and three years 
senior high. All principals, supervisors, heads of any de- 
partment and all teachers of academic subjects must hold 
an M. A. degree. All other teachers must have finished four 
years college work. Trends are changing and the schools 
are moving forward to meet them. Industrial courses in 
high school have multiplied to meet vocational needs of pu- 
pils. The health program is directed by a part-time physi- 
cian, two full time nurses and a dentist. Night and summer 
school courses are offered, and supervised city recreational 
programs are carried on throughout the summer vacation 
months. The system is fully accredited by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and by the North Central Association of 
Accredited School and Colleges. Graduates are admitted 
without examination to colleges and universities anywhere 
in the United States. Albuquerque’s educational system has 
kept pace with the remarkable growth of the city. The pub- 
lic school system has the wholehearted support of the citi- 
zens. In ten years they voted bond issues for new building 
totaling $16,350,000. Once the schools are built, funds for 
operation come from local, state, and federal sources. Short- 
ly after World War II the total enrollment in the public 
schools was 21,000. Within ten years the enrollment in- 
creased to 54,000. This is tremendous considering the de- 
nominational schools in the city. The Albuquerque public 
school system covers something for everyone. It has edu- 
cational TV; a special program for handicapped children; 
a program in distributive education in which the pupils get 
actual experience in retail, wholesale and service establish- 
ments; it has a program for acquiring Latin, Spanish, Ger- 
man, French and Russian; it conducts special advanced 
courses in all areas for academically gifted students; spon- 
sors a free summer school with enrollment of four thousand 
students; has a night school with a wide range of adult 
education offerings. The public school system has eighty 
schools, of which Acoma, Van Buren Junior High, Harri- 
son Junior High and Manzano Junior High are the latest. 
These schools are taught by 2,160 teachers. The beginning 
salary for each teacher is $4,400. 
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St. Joseph’s College on the Rio Grande was founded in 
1920 by the Poor Sisters of St. Francis. Since 1951 it has 
been located on a mesa overlooking the city of Albuquer- 
que. The college is accredited by the North Central Asso- 
ciation. There is a fivefold academic program: liberal arts, 
natural sciences, business administration, education and fine 
arts. A program for the preparation of medical technologists 
has been added. Students in this program receive in-service 
training at St. Joseph’s Hospital and at Creighton Memorial 
Hospital, Omaha, Nebraska. It also conducts a school of 
Social Work, the only one of its kind in New Mexico. 

In 1917 the enrollment at the University of New Mex- 
ico was 256. President Dr. David Ross reported: “It may be 
said that the University of New Mexico has entered its first 
important period of expansion. Aside from the population 
increase, this is due to a number of influences, chief of 
which are, first, a growing tendency of New Mexico people 
to send their children to New Mexico institutions, and in- 
creased confidence in these institutions, due in the case of 
the University, I know, to a better understanding of the 
facilities it affords for liberal education; second, there has 
been a growth from the inside, an elevation of our educa- 
tional standards and a definite strengthening and broaden- 
ing of the facilities of this institution, made possible by 
increased equipment, small increases in funds for mainte- 
nance and operation which the State has been able to make, 
and settled, satisfactory, conditions in the faculty. Behind 
all these have been sound policy and close supervision by 
a deeply interested Board of Regents. There has been a 
conservative, but steady and well-rounded extension of 
courses until this University now affords every course nec- 
essary to thorough liberal education and their various bach- 
elors’ degrees. The time has not come, nor do I anticipate 
that it will come immediately, when we can add strictly 
professional schools in law and medicine. We have been 
able to effect a grouping of courses, however, by which 
work equivalent to the first five years of both law and 
medicine is offered and which, when completed, will be 
accepted at face value for two of the four years’ courses 
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in the best schools of law and medicine in this country. A 
school of pharmacy is necessary here and should be added 
as quickly as our equipment and resources will permit. 

“During the last year we have completed establishment 
of a course in special training for service in the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. This course is very properly as an important 
addition to our equipment for service to the State. There 
is an insistent and steadily growing demand for young men 
and women who are trained in the language, geography, 
economic and social conditions and in the history and needs 
of the Latin-American nations. We are now prepared to 
supply that training. Men and women who have it will 
steadily find themselves in demand for positions as teach- 
ers, salespeople, executives, factory representatives, places, 
in fact, in every branch of the business which our great 
commercial leaders are so eager to carry into the countries 
south of the Rio Grande. The language of these countries 
is Spanish, and in introducing this special course of train- 
ing into an institution in a State where more than fifty per- 
cent of the people are born to a knowledge of the Spanish 
language we believe the University is performing a notably 
useful service both to the nation and to the State. During 
the coming year we will inaugurate a department of busi- 
ness education; not of the ordinary business college type, 
but on the broad plan of training in theory of business, 
waste elimination, management, publicity efficiency — first 
principles which in the past it has been necessary for most 
American business men to learn in the costly school of ex- 
perience. It will be a practical course of immediate practi- 
cal value in the lives of those who pursue it. 

“Tt is with satisfaction I point out that the surrounding 
350 acres of contiguous campus is now the property of the 
University. Four years ago the campus consisted of less 
than forty acres. It has obviated for this University for 
all the time the necessity which sooner or later has con- 
fronted every other State University in this nation — the 
necessity of buying high-priced land, paying for values 
which the University itself has created by its own growth 
... The faculty has remained unchanged — except for some 
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additions to new departments — for four years.” 

Two years later the same president of the University 
repeated in substance what he said above. He added that 
about three hundred persons connected with the school were 
directly cr indirectly in war work. He admitted that the 
war caused a great deal of confusion at the University but 
was certain that it would eventually adjust itself. Archae- 
ology, art, drama, mechanics, and so many other courses 
were added. The climax is still to be reached. World War II 
and its aftermath skyrocketed enrollment, expansion, build- 
ing modernization, and so many other things. Maniac I, a 
mechanical analyzer, numerical integrator and computor, 
was presented to the University by the Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory, where it was built. A complicated gadget 
and high speed computer, it is primarily directed to scien- 
tific problems. This machine is capable of 600,000 additions 
a minute. It can solve forty simultaneous equasions with 
forty unknowns in about three and a half minutes. It oper- 
ates through vacuum tubes. Graduates and friends of the 
University have in mind an Alumni Memorial Chapel fol- 
lowing the design of the Acoma Pueblo mission. The Kiva 
Club sponsors Nizhoni dances to help raise funds for Jndian 
students to attend the University. The college has also add- 
ed a School of Nursing and an Opera Workshop. It definitely 
is the city’s cultural center. 

No word about Albuquerque’s schools would be com- 
plete without a tribute to the city’s library system and its 
librarians. Mrs. Elsa Thompson, chief librarian, has watched 
her staff grow from five to almost seventy. Many of the 
books chosen for the main building and branch libraries 
are the selections of Howard Brayton, acquisitions librarian, 
and Mrs. Charlotte Kelley, assistant librarian. Albuquer- 
que’s Public Library has more than 135,000 volumes on the 
shelves of its main library, three branches and bookmobile. 
There are more than 20,000 magazines and newspapers for 
the use of scholars, 2200 locked-case books, 253 maps and 
1188 pamphlets available. The library board is composed 
of seven voluntary workers who direct the growth of the 
system, and thirty-seven full-time as well as twenty-six 
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part-time workers on the staff. The library system caters 
to about 55,000 borrowers annually. There is the Los Grie- 
gas Branch Library in the capable hands of Mrs. Elinor 
Gilbert. Louise Cornell is the children’s librarian; Mrs. A. 
W. Melloch is the young adults librarian. Mrs. Mary Begay 
is the assistant librarian. The Prospect Park Branch Library 
is also well staffed. Jane Bradt is chief librarian; Mrs. Irene 
Chandler, Mrs. Wythe Crosser and Mrs. Eula Mitchell as- 
sistant librarians. The Ernie Pyle Memorial Branch Library 
was furnished by the Altrusa Club. This being the former 
home of the nationally known journalist, many of his me- 
mentoes are displayed here. The Albuquerque Free Library 
was founded in 1901 as a civic endeavor. The main building 
was at Central and Edith because centrally located. The li- 
brary system also sponsors art shows. Many of these are 
held in the Botts Memorial Hall. Mrs. Clara Zahner is art 
director for the whole system. The Bookmobile makes at 
least twenty-one school stops and distributes about 75,000 
volumes annually. The Bookmobile librarians are Shirley 
Snider and Mrs. Margery Komadina. There are other li- 
braries in and about Albuquerque: The University of New 
Mexico Library, St. Joseph’s College on the Rio Grande 
Library, the libraries of the parochial and private schools, 
the technical libraries at Sandia and Kirtland bases and at 
Sandia Corporation; medical libraries supported by the Ber- 
nalillo Medican Society and the city hospitals; the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Law Library, the courthouse library as 
well as private collections in various law offices and homes. 
Clint Anderson has a wonderful collection as does Wm. 
Kelleher. The Highland School Library is one of the better 
high school libraries. Rio Grande High School Library makes 
it a point to buy most of the books and publications that 
deal with New Mexico and the Southwest. 

Albuquerque has always been known as a health cen- 
ter. Possibly due to the rapid growth of the city, as well 
as the various federal units operating out of Albuquerque 
it definitely is the medical center of New Mexico. Hight 
hundred general beds in Albuquerque hospitals are not 
enough. There is a constant demand for more. Bernalillo 
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County-Indian Hospital is the only hospital in New Mexico 
with an education program for interns. The Indian Service 
long maintained a hospital in connection with the Indian 
School. In 1954 county officials and the Indian Service 
reached a compromise and this new hospital was built to 
care for the medically destitute of the county as well as 
the Indians. The hospital provides two hundred and sixteen 
beds and twenty-one bassinets. It offers complete medical, 
surgical, pediatric, obstetrical and limited psychiatric care. 
It has an advanced educational program, residences in in- 
ternal medicine, obstetrics and gynecology. Years ago such 
terms would have been completely foreign to the general 
public but with the rise of medics and nursing programs 
on TV such terms are becoming part of everyday language. 
Bernalillo County-Indian Hospital is affiliated with the 
Veteran’s Hospital in general surgery. 

The Bataan Memorial Methodist Hospital is a tribute 
not only to the New Mexicans who gave their lives in 
World War II, but also to the city in which it is built. The 
hospital has a medical staff of 154 and a total of 310 em- 
ployees. Its payroll for the year averages close to one mil- 
lion dollars. According to ALBUQUERQUE PROGRESS 
(to which I am indebted for most of the information con- 
cerning libraries and hospitals), Bataan Hospital is approv- 
ed by the American Medical Association to give residence 
training in Internal Medicine, pathology and radiology. It 
gives besides training in medicine and surgery to the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Nurses School. The hospital cares 
for about 7,000 annually. It is located next to the famous 
Lovelace Clinic. Although the Lovelace Foundation dates 
from 1947, the clinic as such was functioning long before 
World War II. Twenty separate departments with outstand- 
ing laboratory research equipment comprise the Lovelace 
Foundation. Dr. William Randolph Lovelace was born at 
Rolla, Missouri, July 27, 1883. He graduated from the Med- 
ical School of St. Louis University in 1905. He came to Al- 
buquerque to begin a private practice in 1913. He served for 
seven years as a member of the Board of Regents of the 
University of New Mexico. Another well-known doctor in 
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Albuquerque, Dr. Loren Ferrell Elliott, who married Hazel 
Hawkins, a native of Albuquerque, also graduated from St. 
Louis University School of Medicine. Dr. E. T. Lassetter 
was also associated with the Lovelace Clinic. Other promi- 
nent physicians are Dr. Bennett Roberts, Dr. Charles E. Lu- 
kens, who practiced medicine in Albuquerque since 1906. 
He married Georgia V. Haugh. Dr. Meldrum Keplinger 
Wylder began the practice of medicine in Albuquerque in 
1903. A native of Illinois, he married Evadine Alexander on 
November 18, 1927. 

The Albuquerque Presbyterian Hospital Center began 
as a small tuberculosis sanitarium in 1908. Now one of the 
larger hospitals of the city, its future plans call for a 500- 
bed multi-storied hospital by 1980. Its new $2,500,000 wing 
has just been completed. St. Joseph’s also started as a TB 
sanitarium in 1902. Operated by the Sisters of Charity of 
Cincinnati, it also conducts the Regina School of Nursing, 
the only three-year diploma program for registered nurses 
in New Mexico. This hospital has an electroencephalogram 
machine, better known as the EEG which plots brain waves 
and is able to assist the technician in diagnoses cases of 
epilepsy, diabetes, headaches, fainting, strokes, various 
types of neurosis and phychosis. The present building was 
erected as a general hospital in 1931. Its payroll comes close 
to a million dollars annually. Moves are on foot for the fu- 
ture expansion of the hospital. The Santa Fe Railroad Hos- 
pital is also one of the older medical centers of Albuquer- 
que. The Veterans Administration Hospital is affiliated with 
the University of Colorado School of Medicine. Over one 
hundred physicians from the Albuquerque and Denver 
areas teach at Veterans Hospital. Its annual budget is al- 
most five million. The hospital has about seven hundred 
full-time employees. More than five hundred volunteers 
also make themselves useful in the library, and in instruct- 
ing long-time patients in reading, writing, German, Eng- 
lish, writing letters, typing, nurses aides. Most hospitals 
also have volunteer high school girls who give time after 
school to visiting patients, reading to them, playing cards, 
and cheering them up with their freshness of youth and 
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sunny smiles. These are known as Candy Stripers from the 
uniform which resembles striped candy. Albuquerque’s 
schools, libraries, hospitals and clinics have definitely given 
it a place in the sun. 

St. Joseph’s College on the Rio Grande, although New 
Mexico’s newest college, and started in 1920, was not orig- 
inally intended as such. It was not more than a summer 
college, affiliated with the Catholic University of America 
in Washington, D. C., to help students in the area obtain 
their teacher credits. Classes were held in St. Anthony’s 
Boys Home. The idea caught on. By 1940 it was known as 
Catholic Teachers College of New Mexico. Classes were 
moved to what was once the junior seminary, the Lourdes 
Trade School. Nine years later the school graduate into 
a liberal arts college, taking the name of the College of St. 
Joseph. Wm. A. Keleher, almost a life-time resident of Al- 
buquerque, a lawyer and a famous New Mexico author, to- 
gether with Fred White and E. H. Sloan, donated sixty acres 
of land on the west bank of the Rio Grande, three miles 
north of Albuquerque for the ever-expanding institution, 
and the College of St. Joseph on the Rio Grande was born. 
Archbishop Edwin Vincent Byrne, of recent memory, used 
to love to roll that name out in conversation when talking 
of events in store for the college during the years 1950-1956. 
He had dreams also for such a college in Santa Fe when he 
converted barracks buildings into St. Michael’s College, but 
somehow the Rio Grande institution forged ahead with its 
building program. Sr. Basilia, builder of nine hospitals, was 
appointed head of the school. The Poor Sisters of St. Fran- 
cis Seraphic (Franciscans traditionally believe that their 
holy founder was numbered among the Seraphim when he 
entered the heavenly kingdom), staffed the college. Nine 
must be the lucky number for Mother Basilia for nine quasi- 
California mission style buildings, cream colored and mod- 
ern, grace the campus. They are reminiscent of the Catholic 
College of San Diego, California, whose buildings are white 
instead of cream colored. When I visited the summer col- 
lege during the early days of World War II, I little dreamed 
that there was such a glorious future in store for the 
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school. Sister Mary Victoria Schuller has replaced Sister 
Basilia as head of the school. The library already contains 
over 33,000 volumes and prospects for such a storehouse of 
books on all subjects is bright indeed. Although sisters 
have charge, the school is co-educational. It is hoped that en- 
rollment will so increase as to expand in athletics so that 
sports will keep pace with the other fields of endeavor. The 
school has about six hundred students, forty-eight full-time 
and seven part-time instructors. It will be interesting to see 
what lettering will go on the football jerseys if and when 
the school develops the sport on a large scale to compete 
with other colleges. The singular beauty of the surround- 
ings as well as the campus itself are awe inspiring. The pro- 
posed Student Union Building reminds one of the buildings 
at Texas Tech in Lubbock. Beyond doubt it will be the gem 
of the campus. With the University of New Mexico main- 
taining Pueblo style and the College of St. Joseph on the 
Rio Grande using the California Mission and mixed Terri- 
torial and modern (Student Union Building), the Southwest 
will definitely be well represented in New Mexico. 

Another lesser known school is the Cerebral Palsy Day 
School at 1807 Broadway, N. E., conducted in a barracks- 
like building that proved more of a help than its looks war- 
ranted. It was an immense help to the people of Albuquer- 
que as a health clinic. Other towns also profited by its use. 

The Girls’ Welfare Home and School was established 
by the 4th Legislature, Bill No. 170, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving, educating, maintaining, disciplining, controlling, 
and paroling girls commited to it by the District Courts of 
the State. Grade school work is done here; high school girls 
are taken to one of the Albuquerque high schools. Dr. Co- 
henour was the first physician to attend the sick there. Fr. 
J. Hartman said Mass twice a month. He was chaplain of 
St. Anthony’s Orphanage at the time. The Ministerial Alli- 
ance of Albuquerque sends out a minister each Sunday 
afternoon. Florence Viva Perkinson was first superin- 
tendent. 
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Chapter Six 
CHURCHES 


The history of the churches of Albuquerque begins 
with San Felipe in Old Town. No sooner were the settlers 
given their land than lots were set aside for the construc- 
tion of a church as prescribed by the laws of the Indies. The 
first baptism took place on June 21, 1706. The church was 
dedicated to San Francisco Xavier by order of the governor. 
This was not beyond reason since towns did not necessarily 
take their names from the churches. Sometimes if this prov- 
ed the case the church name was changed. Socorro, for in- 
stance, is the name of the town but San Miguel is the name 
of its church. San Francisco de la Santa Fe is the name of 
the cathedral in Santa Fe, but the town retained Santa Fe. 
Las Vegas is the name of the city, but the Old Town church 
is La Virgen de los Dolores. San Gertrudis de Mora is the 
church, but the town is Mora. The governor honored the 
viceroy and king in attempting to call both church and villa 
San Felipe de Albuquerque, but the friars in charge of the 
church were not too sure which San Felipe the viceroy had 
in mind. The records continue with San Francisco Xavier 
as titular patron until August, 1709, then San Felipe Apostol 
(did the fray mean the early Apostle or the Apostle to the 
Indies that the governor had in mind?), until the end of 
1710. The following year until the spring of 1777 the name 
reverts to San Francisco Xavier. After 1777 Fray Andres 
Garcia began using San Felipe Neri. The townspeople often 
referred to the church as San Francisco Xavier de Albu- 
querque, or simply San Francisco de Albuquerque. In time 
they merely said Albuquerque just as in Santa Fe they also 
dropped the San Francisco. Fray Dominguez said that the 
church stood ‘‘about two musket shots from the Rio del 
Norte.” It was an adobe structure with very thick walls, 
single-naved, with the outlcok and main door to the east. 
“The roof of the nave consists of thirty-nine beams, and the 
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clerestory rests all along the one that faces the sanctuary. 
There are ten more in the sanctuary. These, like the others, 
are wrought and corbeled. The main door has two paneled 
leaves with a good lock.” (Adams & Chavez: MISSIONS 
OF NEW MEXICO, p. 146). The king donated two bells to 
the church. Around the church was a cemetery enclosed by 
a high adobe wall. It had three gates and a porter’s lodge. 
Fray Rojo drew up the plans for the cemetery. When Fray 
Dominguez noticed a picture of St. Francis Xavier above 
the altar he ordered the pastor to have it removed and to 
replace the oil painting of San Felipe Neri that was do- 
nated by the king. There were two small altars on the right 
side of the main altar and two on the left. One was dedi- 
cated to the Holy Sepulcher, one to St. Francisco, one to 
St. Anthony and one to Our Lady of Sorrows. The church 
had a Third Order of St. Francis, Confraternity of Poor 
Souls and several other societies. Burials took place not 
only in the cemetery, but in the church as well. Jose Apo- 
doca, the mayordomo of the cemetery, received to pesos 
for burials in the cemetery, four if the body was to be buried 
from the door up to the center of the church; the center 
spacing was double that amount. From the center to the 
steps of the sanctuary space cost sixteen pesos. Usually the 
wealthier or members of certain confradias had the most 
expensive space. A special register for marriages was be- 
gun in 1726. A register for burials was also begun in 1726 
by Fray Andres Ceballos. 

“In accordance with the general custom I described in 
Santa Fe, the friar says that they sometimes gave him 
sheep; others gave cows; and the usual contribution in seeds, 
chili, sackcloth, bankets, wool, etc. The first fruits of this 
mission of Albuquerque usually amount to 100 fanegas of 
maize, fifty of wheat, sixteen of frijoles alone, another six- 
teen of other legumes mixed; about thirty strings of chile, 
about a cartload of onions. Of livestock, about thirty small 
head of sheep, about ten kids, five to seven calves... ” 
Adams & Chavez. o. c., p. 150). 

When Visitor Fray Victorino visited Albuquerque on 
February 12, 1707, he referred to the church as San Fran- 
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cisco Xavier on August 7, 1709 (A.S.F.). The church built 
by the original letters collapsed 1790-91 and a new one 
reconstructed of the old. Instead of facing east, the re-mod- 
eled church faced south, the direction it maintained through- 
out the various re-modelings. Although Padre Juan Jose de 
Sida was in charge of Albuquerque in 1801, he was not 
appointed pastor by Bishop Olivares until May 22, 1802. 
From this time on it was no longer in the hands of Fran- 
ciscans (ASF). This came as a surprise because Governor 
Cachupin had insisted on curacies at Albuquerque, Santa 
Fe, El Paso, Santa Cruz in 1766. (A GI) and although the 
government brought about expulsion of religious, priests 
were so scarce in New Mexico that it was thought an ex- 
ception might be made here. In 1815 Padre Ambrosio Guer- 
ra was interim pastor but on October 21, 1817, he was or- 
dered to turn the parish over to Padre Jose Francisco Ley- 
ba (AS F ). Several years later Father Leyba ran into dif- 
ficulties with church authorities and the mayordomos be- 
cause he conducted a sale of church flocks without official 
sanction (ASF). In 1830, Manuel Armijo, then alcalde of 
Albuquerque, signed documents releasing convento lands 
to Don Apodaca and his heirs. These lands were sold by 
Padre Leyba. This is the same Manuel Armijo who was 
born in Albuqueque, took swift action against Navajos who 
carried off two women and several children in a raid on 
Albuquerque in 1826, and thus came into the limelight as a 
soldier and politician. He definitely knew how to read and 
write, and despite the lamentable remarks made against 
him by Kendall and others, was from a good family, and 
was not the thief they make him out to be, served Albu- 
querque well as an administrator and captain of the mili- 
tia, ascended to power as he made the best of his oppor- 
tunities, and proved to be as capable a governor as ever 
ruled under the Mexican flag. After an escape to Mexico 
he returned to New Mexico, sold his home in Albuquerque, 
settled in Lemitar where he died. He was later re-buried in 
the church at Socorro. Padre Madariaga sold some of the 
church land in order to buy a new chalice for San Felipe’s 
in 1833 (AS F-. Bishop Zubiria had confirmations in Albu- 
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querque on June 1, 1833. Bishop Pedro Tamaron, who vis- 
ited Albuquerque some years later before this, had little to 
say. He seemed more interested in Alameda. The Mexican 
government ceased helping the church in Albuquerque by 
voluntary contributions in 1833. Padre Jose Francisco Rod- 
riguez, then pastor, said the people had little or nothing to 
give. They had depended so long on contributions from the 
government in Spain and in Mexico that they were unaccus- 
tomed to making voluntary offerings to the church (AS F). 
Bishop Zubiria was quite impressed with Manuel Armijo 
and asked him to act as mayordomo. Armijo accepted, but 
later, on May 12, 1834, he wrote a letter of resignation to 
Fr. Rodriguez (A S F). The vacated office was turned over 
to Vicente Armijo. The same day that the letter was written 
a corpse was found floating in the Rio Grande. Armijo wrote 
another letter asking the padre whether the body should 
be taken to church for a Christian burial. Padre Gallegos 
was assigned Albuquerque. In 1835 the bishop wrote to him 
and asked him to take sterner measures against the Brother- 
hood of Penitentes because their practices were quite out 
keeping with the spirit of the church (ASF). 

By 1802 practically the entire parish was enrolled in 
the Confraternity of the Holy Souls. There were also tragic 
days. From January 9 to February 6, 1781, nineteen funerals 
were held for persons who died of “dolor del costado.” Just 
what this plague was that hit Albuquerque at the time was 
not clear. Padre Jose Palacio, who died in Bernalillo on 
April 26, 1785, was buried in the sanctuary of the church at 
Albuquerque (ASF). The padre at Albuquerque also at- 
tended Carnue, Nutrias, Rio Puerco and Navajo. Rio Puerco 
was abandoned in 1774 due to a Navajo uprising. Navajo, 
the settlement eleven leagues northwest of Albuquerque, 
was abandoned for the same reason. Carnue was abandoned 
in 1772 because of continued Apache raids. Nutrias, four- 
teen leagues south of Albuquerque, was also abandoned for 
the same reason. Many of these people moved to Albuquer- 
que for mutual protection, thus helping Old Town to grow. 
Albuquerque continued to receive people from various small 
villages even after World War I. Following the second 
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World War many came in from the larger towns especially 
after Dawson, Brilliant, Gardiner, Van Houten, Elizabeth- 
town, Baldy, Bland, Hillsboro, Kingston and such places 
declined. 

Various soldiers marching with General Kearny’s Ar- 
my of the West mentioned the Old Town church in their 
journals. During an Indian attack the women and children 
were usually huddled into the church while the men pro- 
tected the town. Many of the men used the towers of the 
fascade for defense. Guns were often shot off from these 
towers to welcome a distinguished visitor. Bishop Lamy 
sent Padre J. Macheboeuf to displace Padre Jose Manuel 
Gallegos when Gallegos was in Mexico. Upon his return he 
challenged the right of both Bishop Lamy and Fr. Mache- 
boeuf to oust him. Gallegos ascended the pulpit and de- 
nounced both Frenchmen. Macheboeuf showed him the let- 
ter from the bishop. The people took the side of the French 
priest. Gallegos next claimed the Bishop of Durango gave 
him a deed to the church property. The issue was brought 
to court and Gallegos lost the case. He entered politics and 
ran for Congress against Governor Lane, the first mayor 
of St. Louis, Missouri. Lane lost. When the Confederates 
marched into Albuquerque Gallegos, a loyal Union man, 
hid as much Federal property as he could from them. They 
imprisoned him in the expectation that he would break 
down and tell them where he hid the goods, but he remain- 
ed adamant. Before his death he made his peace with the 
church. Meline left us a picture of the church in his report 
of July 29, 1866: 

“Albuquerque is an interesting little village of some 
one thousand inhabitants, a few nice dobe dwellings, and 
the old church in the plza, with its modern facade form the 
sum total of its architectural interest. This church — above 
other (New) Mexican churches — is quite aristocratic in 
having a board floor, some half dozen kneeling benches 
used for pews at the upper end, show the extent of Ameri- 
can innovation. I entered expecting to hear a Spanish ser- 
mon. The padre, however, after reading the gospel of the 
day in Spanish and making a few remarks upon it, announc- 
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ed there would be no sermon ‘en consideracion del mucho 
calor (i. e. due to the heat). This padre (Rev. A. Truchard) 
is spoken of by Americans and Mexicans here as deserving 
the greatest praise for his labors, his admirable example 
and the useful reforms effected by him. Portions of the ser- 
vice were sung in the most remarkable music I ever lis- 
tened to. The Gloria, Credo, Sanctus were chanted in a 
sort of droning recitative, decidedly nasal, by one voice ac- 
companied by a violin and two guitars — the same sym- 
phony or interlude being repeated at all the intervals. The 
violin might be characterized as scratch and the guitars, 
who were opposite each other, played as to tune and time 
as if each one wished it distinctly to be understood that he 
had no connection with the establishment over the way. 
“T saw the performers afterward as they came out and 
felt ashamed of my levity as they passed — three gray- 
haired old men, bending under the weight of years. It look- 
ed as though the padre, who is said to be progressive, allow- 
ed them, out of pity to remain with the chanting and strum- 
ming they had been accustomed to for forty years, and 
which they had inherited from the Seventeenth Century. 
Their guitars, by the way, might have had something to do 
with their bending, for they were monumental in size, and 
contained wood enough to make a table. The band of the 
Sth U. S. Infantry (brass instruments) were present, and 
performed some solemn airs — in rich, full tones in re- 
markable contrast with the Mexican chant — so that I may 
say that I thus heard the music of 1666 and 1866 together. 
As usual in (New) Mexican churches, the sexes were sep- 
arated; the women to the right, men to the left and the de- 
meanor of all was serious and edifying. | 
“We heard the band again that evening in the plaza. 
Among other pieces they gave ‘Ah! tu che a Dio spiegaste’ 
from Donizetti’s Lucia with its andante introduction. Some- 
thing about the manner of rendering it induced me to in- 
quire into the personal, or rather national organization of 
the band, and I was informed that five of them were French- 
men — deserters from the French Army in Mexico. They 
had made their way from Chihuahua to El Paso, a distance 
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of one hundred and fifty miles, doubtless aided by the nat- 
ive population, who were strongly on the Juarez side. A 
large part of the garrison of Fort Bliss is, I am reliably told, 
composed of the same class of deserters... ”’ (0.c.) . 
“April 21, 1868 — The Company of Jesus (i. e. Jesuits) 
sas taken possession of the parish in Albuquerque admin- 
istered until now by Father Agustine Truchard. The Su- 
perior, Father (Livio) Vigilante, and Father Bianchi went 
there today to take possession of it.” (Gasparri Diario). Two 
days later Brother Caso and Brother Vezza arrived. Father 
Donato Gasparri, S.J., perhaps the best known of all the 
Jesuits to work in Albuquerque, did not arrive until May 
4th. Father Rafael Bianchi went to Mora to conduct a Mis- 
sion. He became ill and died in Mora on December 28, 1868. 
The body was not taken back to Albuquerque, but buried 
on the Epistle side of the altar in the sanctuary floor of the 
church of San Gertrudis, Mora. He had been a priest but 
five years. Father Gasparri became superior of the New 
Mexico missions on September 9, 1869. One of the first 
things he did was to locate a new cemetery about three 
miles from the old one. Many of the bodies that were in the 
swampy part of the old cemetery were removed to the new. 
On May 24, 1873, the Jesuits opened a house of studies in 
Old Town and called the new foundation Holy Family Col- 
lege. A noviciate was opened on November 13th of the year 
1877. The Jesuits lacked the financial means of supporting 
it so it was discontinued in the spring of 1883. Several oth- 
er plans failed. On May 23, 1873, the Rio Grande over- 
flowed its banks and damaged not only the church, college 
and noviciate but also the rooms that housed the printing 
material. Both press and college were transferred to Las 
Vegas. When Father Gasparri died on December 18, 1882, 
he was but forty-eight years of age. He was buried in the 
side of the chapel of the Old Town church. Rev. Agustine 
Truchard, who had ill health, lived to become the assistant 
vicar of New Mexico. He died in France in 1911. Before he 
died Father Gasparri laid the foundations for a church in 
New Town. The church was completed in 1883 and Rev. 
Lawrence Fide, S.J., became pastor (ASF). He was suc- 
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ceeded by Rev. A. M. Mandalari, S.J., who remained as 
pastor for forty-two years. He renovated the church to what 
it was before it gave way for the new million dollar Immac- 
ulate Conception Church recently completed under the pas- 
torate of Rev. Patrick J. Kelleher, S.J. 

St. Mary’s high school, associated with the Immaculate 
Conception parish, was founded in 1893 but by 1940 proved 
inadequate so Father Daniel P. Callaghan, S.J., erected the 
new St. Mary’s. One of the seven architectural wonders 
og New Mexico is beyond a doubt the Immaculate Concep- 
tion church in downtown Albuquerque, dedicated in 1960. 
Its spectacular lighting effects, the awe-inspiring mosaic 
that serves as the reredos, the sweep and design that focus 
all eyes to center to the front, attracts many of all faiths 
to see this gem in the heart of the city. It is no doubt the 
largest church built for Catholics in New Mexico. One might 
declare it a memorial to the founders of Old Town and New 
Town. Its incomparable beauty, both interior and exterior, 
has attracted visitors from all over the State. 

Other churches of the Catholic denomination are Sac- 
red Heart, Our Lady of Fatima, Queen of Heaven, Holy 
Rosary, St. Charles, Blessed Sacrament, St. Bernadette, St. 
Francis Xavier, Holy Family, San Ignacio, San Jose, Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, Our Lady of Lourdes, Annunciation, St. 
Theresa, Holy Ghost, Assumption, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
known as the University Parish, St. Anne’s at Armijo. 
Chapels are to be found in the various convents of the teach- 
ing sisters as well as the hospital sisters. Nazareth Hospital 
was originally founded for TB patients, outside the city 
limits. Now it is part of the city, has a bed capacity of ninety 
patients, and is conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Until the Kearny Entrada very little of New Mexico was 
Protestant. The Protestant church actually began with the 
influx of Americans into New Mexico through the Santa 
Fe Trail, the military posts and colonization from the States. 
Work began under Rev. E. G. Nicholson in 1850. He work- 
ed mostly in Santa Fe with a few scattered visits to Old 
Town, Las Vegas, Fort Union, Fort Marcy, military head- 
quarters. The work was discontinued for some years until 
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Rev. Dyer came in 1870 (Harwood, o. c., p. 35). Rev. Dyer’s 
flock consisted mostly of Governor Pile and family. Rev. 
Thomas Harwood came to New Mexico in 1869. While he 
visited Old Town often, he established no mission there. 
Rev. W. R. Kistler was responsible for the first Methodist 
church in Albuquerque, but he was not the first to preach 
in Albuquerque. Rev. N. H. Gale preached his first sermon 
on June 9, 1880. (Harwood( o. c., page 158). 

“Albuquerque is the county seat of Bernalillo county, 
in the valley of the Rio Grande, on the Santa Fe Railway, 
and initial point of the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad. This is 
a new town, with graded streets, good sidewalks, three 
miles of streetcar lines, telephones with twenty-five miles 
of wire. The town is lighted by both gas and electricity. 
There are elegant residences, brick and stone blocks, two 
banks, two daily newspapers, six churches, five hotels, etc. 
In this important center we have a neat church, well lo- 
cated. The church is lighted with electricity. Brother W. R. 
Kistler, who closes a three years pastorate, has carried his 
church to completion, and made it beautiful. We need a 
parsonage, and must build at once. We have a membership 
of fifty-seven, a good Sunday School, and the man who 
succeeds Brother Kistler will find a great opportunity for 
good.” (Harwood, o. c., page 45). 

Rev. J. S. Smith succeeded W. R. Kistler who was trans- 
ferred to Las Vegas. A school was established and Prof. 
Hoyt succeeded Smith as pastor as well as president of the 
new Albuquerque College. “At Albuquerque a nice church 
has been built this year. It was dedicated at the conference 
by Bishop Bowman, October 8th (1888), and the debt of 
three hundred dollars lifted. The bishop paid fifty-five dol- 
lars of that amount, for which the brethren said to the 
bishop, ‘mil gracias.’ (This was the Spanish Methodist 
Church). At the Conference the bishop baptised three beau- 
tiful (New) Mexican babies, kissing each one as he handed 
it back to its mother, much to the pleasure of the audience 
but especially to the parents of the babies. He also ordained 
eight (New) Mexican preachers.” (Harwood, o. c., page 90). 
A Girls’ Industrial School under the direction of Mrs. Nor- 
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ton was established at Albuquerque. The work carried on 
to everyone’s satisfaction. 

“Albuquerque is in a very prosperous condition, and 
has had a year of growth (1900). Rev. Wilmer Jaggard, of 
the Wilmington Conference, was returned to the charge 
from our last session, but the altitude was too great for 
him. His nervous system was rapidly going to pieces and 
completely breaking him down, so that he was compelled to 
seek a lower aititude. In the early spring an exchange was 
effected between him and the Rev. C. A. Bunker, Ph.D., 
of the Rock River Conference, the change taking place at 
the end of the second quarter. Dr. Bunker has proven him- 
self a master in Israel, and the work in Albuquerque has 
greatly prospered under his labors. The people are charmed 
with his ministry and pastoral care. His circle of usefulness 
has continually enlarged. The church is united and in splen- 
did working order. The Sunday School and Epworth League 
are among the best in the Mission. The finances are more 
easily managed than at any former time. The congregation 
has filled the house all summer, in spite of the fact that a 
larger number of peopie have left the city than ever before. 
Please allow me at this point to speak in behalf of the Al- 
buquerque College Preparatory and the Harwood Girls’ In- 
dustrial school — two institutions of which I wish our peo- 
ple knew more than they do, and of which too much can- 
not be said in praise. These two institutions, both located 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico, are in their full tide of use- 
fulness, having had, I think, the best year of their history. 
Dr. Harwcod and his noble wife are known in some meas- 
ure in almost every home in the Southwest, but of their 
school work I wish people knew more.” (Harwood, o. c. 
page 318). 

Rev. Adkinson became pastor of Albuquerque’s Lead 
Avenue Methodist Church. The Methodist church in Old 
Town is known as the Bowman Chapel. After the death 
of Prof. A. L. Hoyt, Prof. W. Bouser, M.A., was elected pres- 
ident of Albuquerque College, and E. E. Marshall was hired 
as professcr. Bouser served for one year and was succeeded 
by C. I. Mills. M. A. Mills was later transferred to Santa Fe, 
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then to Raton. Rev. A. W. Adkinson served in Albuquerque 
from 1892 to 1897. Rev. Wilbur Jaggard succeeded him but 
the altitude was too much for him so he returned to Wil- 
mington. Rev. C. A. Bunker served in Albuquerque for 
three years before going to California. Next came Rev. 
R. V. Fisher, Rev. Thomas G. Cocks, Rev. Wilburg Fish, 
Rev. John C. Rollins, Rev. F. W. Otto and others. Although 
the Methodist denomination is not the largest Protestant 
denomination in Albuquerque, it continues to show increase 
and lives up to the spirit of such pioneers as Rev. Thomas 
Harwood and Rev. N. A. Gale. 

The ALBUQUERQUE MORNING JOURNAL for Sep 
tember 3, 1882, ran an interesting resume of the early day 
Protestant churches in Albuquerque: ‘June 29, 1879, the 
first Protestant service was conducted in Albuquerque in 
the old courtroom, by a missionary of the Episcopal church. 
During that year services were held only three Sundays, 
and there were only five communicants. In February, 1880, 
services were established in a rented room in what is now 
called Old Town and a missionary was there for ten Sun- 
days during the year. The primary convocation of the mis- 
sionary jurisdiction of New Mexico and Arizona was held 
here May 4, under the presidency of Bishop Spalding of 
Colorado, then provisionally in charge. There were then 
eight communicants. In December Bishop Dunlap made his 
first visit here and St. John’s Mission was organized with 
Judge Wm. C. Hazledine as warden, Captain R. C. Vose as 
secretary, and W. K. Wilson as treasurer. In February, 1881, 
Mr. Forrester made Albuquerque his residence and since 
that time has spent two to four Sundays per month here. He 
is now absent only one Sunday a month. During the past 
year twenty-one persons have been confirmed. The present 
number of communicants is seventy-five. Services have 
been held in New Town since December 18, 1882. 

“The church now in process of erection is intended to 
be cruciform ultimately, only the nave and tower being 
built at present. The outlay for these will be about $7,000. 
The tower is now only two-fifths of its intended height. The 
windows will be of plain cathedral glass, colors properly 
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combined. One stained memorial window will be put in. 
It is hoped that the windows will be here about the first 
of October, and as soon as they are set in, the building will 
be used. Work was commenced by the Methodists and Con- 
gregationlists about the same time. 

“Rev. J. M. Ashley, the first Congregational minister 
to labor in New Mexico, commissioned by the American 
Home Missionary Society, commenced his labors in the Old 
Town April, 1880. For a time he held services conjointly 
with Rev. N. H. Gale in the courthouse, and from there into 
a room that they had leased and fitted up for their purpose. 
At the expiration of the lease in January, 1881, they could 
not obtain any other place in which to worship. Meanwhile 
the New Town had sprung into existence, and the little 
church that had organized determined to build a modest 
place of worship in the Highland Addition, and on April 
10, 1881, it was dedicated. The property is valued at two 
thousand dollars and is free from debt owing to the removal 
of several Congregationalists. They have now eighteen 
members. They are very united. The singing in this church 
is excellent, the congregation good, and the Sunday School 
prosperous — there being eighty-seven in attendance last 
Sabbath. The pastor, Rev. J. M. Ashley, is esteemed and be- 
loved by his people. Preaching takes place every Sunday 
at 11 a.m. and in the evening at 7:30 p.m. 

“The First Methodist Episcopal Church of Albuquer- 
que was organized on April 18, 1880, by the pastor, Rev. 
N. H. Gale, assisted by the Rev. Thomas Harwood, Superin- 
tendent of Missions, with a class of eight members. During 
the first year and a half service was held in several differ- 
ent rooms, not being able to secure a permanent place of 
worship. The society has since built a neat chapel, 34 by 54, 
although not entirely completed, it has been occupied about 
a year. The pastor has taken into the church since its or- 
ganization, including probationers, thirty-nine, giving a to- 
tal of forty-seven members. The congregations have been 
good and the Sunday School numbers one hundred. 

“The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was first or- 
ganized here on January 15, 1882, by the presiding elder, 
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W. W. Welch. Being at that time without a church build- 
ing, they were unable to prosecute the work as they de- 
sired. Notwithstanding, the many difficulties which they 
were compelled to encounter, the Mission Board was duly 
impressed with the many advantages to be secured by the 
establishment of a church here. In furtherance of this ob- 
ject, Rev. T. S. Smith was appointed to this charge, with 
instructions to secure a building as soon as possible. Rev. 
W. Y. Sheppard was appointed to this charge to succeed 
Rev. Mr. Smith May ist. When the Annual Conference re- 
appointed him to this place he determined to secure a home 
for his little flock, and today they occupy the new chapel 
on Gold Avenue for the first time. The Methodist Church, 
South, will erect within the next twelve months a church 
commensurate to the wants of the congregation. 

“About a year ago Rev. James Menaul came to Albu- 
querque and took charge of the Presbyterian Mission work. 
Only a few members of that denomination could be found 
when Mr. Menaul arrived. There was much to disccurage 
and very little to encourage Mr. Menaul, who seems to be 
possessed with a good deal of Scotch-Irish nerve, something 
that is useful in our Western towns. He went to work with 
unfaltering faith in the future of Albuquerque, and the suc- 
cess of Mission work. He has built for himself a comfort- 
able parsonage on Gold Avenue at a cost of about two thou- 
sand dollars. A Presbyterian church has been built at a cost 
of three thousand dollars and Mr. Menaul hopes that in a 
few weeks the church can be dedicated, and all the debts 
paid. A Ladies Society has been organized ... 

Although the Baptists came after the Methodists, Epis- 
copalians, Congregationalists and Presbyterians they came 
in droves and soon outnumbered all the other denomina- 
tions to become the largest Protestant group in Albuquer- 
que. Although members of the Jewish faith lived in Albu- 
querque before any Protestant denominations came in, 
there was never any attempt to form a congregation until 
1857 when the fifty Jewish families banded together and 
built their first synagogue at the corner of 7th and Gold. 
This was their house of worship until 1951 when a more 
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sumptuous and imposing B’nai Israel temple was construct- 
ed as one of the glories of the city. In fact, all the larger 
denominations have inspiring structures worthy of a larger 
metropolis. The Mormon church of the Latter Day Saints 
conforms more to the Spanish design than most. Of the 
one hundred and fifty churches in Albuquerque today, the 
Catholics, Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, Jews, Mor- 
mons have the largest and most modern structures. Every 
denomination in the country is represented in these one 
hundred and fifty houses of worship. 

Time out of mind Christmas customs were the rule 
rather than the exception in Old Town. Luminarios, ferel- 
itos, shoes for el Santo Nino, Los Pastores, Los Matachinos, 
Angelitos were as traditional as biscochitos, molletes, cho- 
colate, empenaditas. No other city in New Mexico uses lu- 
minarios like Albuquerque. Santa Fe goes all-out for Fiesta 
each year; Albuquerque glows at Fair time and Christmas 
time. Christmas customs have so penetrated New Town that 
there is no distinction to creed, race or color when it comes 
to putting the spirit of Christmas inside and outside the 
home. A tour of Albuquerque during Christmas time is 
equal to a tour of Disneyland, Knott’s Berry Farm, Frontier 
Town, Six Flags Town, or any other place of fairyland bril- 
liance and gaiety. Halloween, with its Trick-or-Treat night, 
in no way compares to the Christmas custom or little boys 
and girls going from house to house to accept gifts very 
much as is done on October 31st. These gift-seekers call 
themselves the Oremos children from the Latin which 
means Let Us Pray. Perhaps some cynic might say it is 
more like Let Us Beg, but the glowing faces of the young- 
sters, the happy anticipation of an apple or stick of candy, 
the joy of moving from house to house amid thousands of 
twinkling lights, outdoor manger displays, music and the 
spirit of giving gives Albuquerque an air that is at once 
both humble and great. Los Posadas, Los Pastores are be- 
coming more and more Albuquerque’s own as less of the 
mountain villages keep up these ancient traditions each 
year. The Veterans Hospital, other public buildings vie with 
private homes in making Albuquerque a seasonal fairyland 
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at this time of the year. Rev. Ashley, who continued to do 
missionary work for all his seventy-two years, was quite 
perplexed at these customs during his first years in Albu- 
querque. Rev. Jacob Mills Ashley was told that his son 
did not have long to live. Learning of Albuquerque’s heath- 
ful climate, especially for those afflicted with TB, he 
brought his son, Alfred, to the Duke City with happy re- 
sults. Through the years he never ceased to marvel at what 
took place in New Mexico, although at times he was rather 
sharp and bigoted in his criticism. Here are some abstracts 
from letters published in the NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL 
REVIEW (January and April, 1949): 

“In this New Mexico, we have a Catholic Society called 
Penitentes. They have strict rules of secrecy about many 
of their proceedings, but at Lent they have some public 
exercises. Every Friday in Lent they meet and scourge them- 
selves for their sins. When they do it in public, they put a 
cloth over their heads so that no one will know who they 
are. The day before Good Friday (1885), they meet in the 
morning and continue their barbarious exercise until after 
midnight Friday, cutting themselves with knives, scourging 
themselves till the blood runs from their backs to the 
ground, being trampled upon, carrying heavy crosses and 
being hung upon them; they say they are the slaves for 
Christ and have to imitate him. At Cubero where we have 
a Mission School, two have died under their torment this 
year, the one being trampled upon, (the other on the cross). 
My aunt told me that he (The Rev. doesn’t say which one) 
was her most promising pupil. It is wholly a Mexican place 
and the population sustains it and such places in the region 
of the shadow of death. It would not do for me to come to 
England, and tell what I see and know; they would say that 
I was not telling the truth...” 

Regarding the Christmas customs, he writes: “As the 
mode of celebrating Christmas by the Mexican people is 
quite different from the people in the East, perhaps a lit- 
tle description of it may be quite interesting to you. For 
nine nights before Christmas (This was Christmas of 1887 
he writes about), fires were built in front of most of the 
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houses in town and each night a procession of women 
marched along the street, the leaders carrying an image 
they call Ninos Dios (Santo Nino — i. e. The Christ Child 
— He is speaking here of the Novena of Masses and pro- 
cessions once prevalent in Old Town and early New Town) 
and as they moved along sang a song about St. Mary ask- 
ing a lodging for her child (Posados — or stops in quest of 
a room). Christmas Eve the procession, composed mostly of 
women carrying lanterns, came up the street, the Nino Dios 
(Santo Nino), lying in a cradle over which was an arch of 
artificial flowers. As the procession stopped in front of the 
house, a woman came out carrying hot coals of fire on a 
shovel and knelt down in front of the idol (image) and of- 
fered incense to it and then went back into the house; the 
procession then came up to the door chanting a hymn ask- 
ing for lodging for the Nino Dios, but from within came 
the response that the house was full and that there was 
no room for the child. Then they proceeded to another 
house, where the same performance was gone through, un- 
til they came to one where they were admitted and the idol 
was placed on an altar prepared for it and then they all 
knelt down and worshipped the image. I went to the 
Church, where another part of the people were singing 
praises to Joseph and Mary and the Child. About 10 o’clock 
a stalwart Mexican in full Comanche Indian dress entered 
and, taking his bow and arrows from his back, threatened 
to shoot the image of the Child. Several persons told him 
not to shoot and one young lady knelt down in front of the 
image, while the leader of the singers explained to the 
Indian that the Child was the King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords, and that the Angels and Archangels did him rever- 
ence. The Indian then kissed the image of the Child and 
left. I left soon after and had just got home, when I heard 
a great noise, and going out, saw what seemed to be a num- 
ber of Indians chasing a woman (our next door neighbor) 
and all of them followed her into the house, the woman had 
stolen the image from the house I mentioned first, and they 
chased her to recover it, and recovering it, they had a 
grand dance. The image was afterward taken back to the 
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house from which it was stolen and then they danced again, 
I suppose for joy...” (0. c., pp. 157-158). 

Many State officials agreed that it was the Exposition 
Book for the St. Louis Exposition that brought one hun- 
rded thousand settlers to New Mexico, and accounted for 
the growth of Albuquerque prior to World War I. This 
book was expanded and re-published in 1915 as NEW MEX- 
ICO, THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY. It mentions the Al- 
buquerque churches on page 172: “All the principal church- 
es have their own buildings in Albuquerque, nearly all of 
them modern and many of them architecturally beautiful. 
This is especially true of the Catholic churches of which 
there are three. San Felipe de Neri, in the old village of 
Albuquerque, is a perfect type of the later Spanish archi- 
tecture in New Mexico, while the Immaculate Conception 
church is a beautful modern building. The Methodist de- 
nominations, the Presbyterians, Congregational, Baptist, 
Christian, Lutheran, all have their own buildings, and Tem- 
ple Albert, the Jewish synagogue, is an especially fine 
building. The churches are well supported with growing 
congregations in every instance. Late in 1914 Albuquer- 
que, in a campaign of ten days, raised $75,000 for a Young 
Men’s Christian Association building, which is now under 
construction. The Young Women’s Christian Association has 
owned its own building for a number of years. The Albu- 
querque Women’s Club owns its own home, a one-story 
building built by the club, especially for club purposes and 
serving all the purposes of a social center. The Country 
Club completed its own center in 1914, an attractive club 
house in mission style, located near the University campus 
and surrounded by golf links, tennis courts and with all the 
equipment of a first-class country club. 

“The city’s chief community institution, however, is 
the Commercial Club, an organization of business men 
founded when the modern city was founded and since that 
time the motive power behind every important forward 
movement. The club owns and occupies its own building, a 
handsome three-story brownstone structure in the center 
of the city, built at a cast of $75,000 when Albuquerque had 
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less than 10,000 people. It is one of the best known com- 
munity organizations in the West and is as vigorous and as 
vigorous and effectively active today as when first estab- 
lished. The various fraternal orders are especially strong 
in Albuquerque. The Masonic Temple, a beautiful building, 
was completed in 1912. The Odd Fellows, the Knights of 
Pythias and the Elks own their own buildings, the latter 
now being re-modeled from a theater building, for which 
it was originally built, into a fine modern three-story club 
house. The other leading fraternal orders own their own 
buildings or have well appointed lodge quarters. Albuquer- 
que’s public utilities are in private ownership, but are mod- 
ern, well managed and efficient. The water supply, obtained 
from wells at varying depths, is absolutely pure and abun- 
dant. Water rates are moderate and the service excellent. 
The electric light and power plant and gas plant are thor- 
oughly modern and adequate for all demands. The city is 
well lighted from boundary to boundary and an ornamental 
lighting system contributes materially to the attractiveness 
of the business district. Nine miles of trolley line reaching all 
sections of the city furnish good transportation service. 
“The city owns it own municipal building, completed 
in 1914 without a bond issue, the work being paid for from 
surplus funds as completed. It houses the police station, all 
city offices and one of the city’s two fire stations, both of 
which are equipped with thoroughly-modern motor-driven 
apparatus. The city government is the old form of mayor 
and aldermen, elected every two years, but is singularly 
free from any taint of corruption and generally recognized 
throughout the Southwest as a model of clean efficiency. 
Vice is rigidly controlled and saloons, operating under high 
license, are carefully supervised. In proportion to popula- 
tion, Albuquerque has less of serious crime against its rec- 
ord for the past ten years than any other city in the coun- 
try; the result of a small but thoroughly efficient police 
force. The city’s sanitation equipment is modern and ade- 
quate, a new sewer system having been completed in 1912 
at a cost of about $450,000. This, with several miles of paved 
streets, covering the whole business district and several 
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residence streets, and about fifty miles of cement sidewalks 
and crossings, and well-organized health department com- 
bine to make Albuquerque a healthy and pleasant residence 
city. The Raynolds Free Public Library, a three-story brick 
and stone building, a gift to the city of Joshua Raynolds, 
is a well-stocked institution, maintained to meet the city’s 
needs. The government building, erected at a cost of $200,- 
600 in 1911, has now become inadequate for the needs of 
postoffice, federal court and other purposes and an appro- 
priation of $200,000 for enlargements is pending Congress 
* (o. m., pp 172-174). 

tions. Rabbi David D. was once president. He said that 
in all his travels he never found a place with less anti- 
Semitism than Albuquerque. Albuquerque has built thirty 
new churches in recent years. This speaks well for the peo- 
ple who wish to continue serving God according to their 
belief without hindrance and restraint. This makes Albu- 
querque about as American as Boston and other cities of 
Revolutionary days. No matter where one looks in the city 
@ cross is somewhere reaching into the sky. 
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Chapter Seven 
NEWSPAPERS 


Surprising as it may seem, Old Town never had a news- 
paper under Spanish rule nor Mexican influence. Those 
who could afford to buy a paper subscribed to Donaciano 
Vigil’s LA VERDAD and to Padre Martinez’s paper and 
books from Taos. Few subscribed to papers from Mexico. 
Later, when Americans began to infiltrate, Old Town re- 
ceived papers from Santa Fe. Some subscribed to the NILES 
REGISTER and the St. Louis paper. Soldiers at the bar- 
racks received papers from back home. Out of date as they 
were, nevertheless they made the rounds until they literally 
fell to pices. Because of their scarcity, papers and books 
were valued far beyond many pieces of jewelry. Officers 
had a waiting list of those in line to read the paper after 
he was through with it. The arrival of the mail coach with 
a new batch of papers was a red letter day at military head- 
quarters. A weekly mail system was inaugurated in 1858 
so that papers arrived more frequently. Even papers in 
which goods were wrapped were carefully unfolded and 
read. The two most popular papers until Albuquerque 
printed its own were the MESILLA NEWS and THE SAN- 
TA FE NEW MEXICAN. 

Hezekiah S. Johnson came to New Mexico in 1849. No 
doubt he intended to move on to the West coast to the gold 
fields, but the healthy climate of Albuquerque induced him 
to make New Mexico his home. He practiced law for a time 
and was appointed judge of his district. He had ambitions 
politically but they failed to materialize. On January 20, 
1863, he founded the ABAJO WEEKLY PRESS. In his first 
issue he said: ‘‘We have named our paper the ABAJO 
WEEKLY PRESS partly to honor the section in which we 
reside, and partly to indicate its periodical publication.” 
The paper was published in Old Town. It proved a suc- 
cess from the start. Townspeople did not have to send away 
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for a paper anymore now that one was printed in their 
midst. Several years later a printer from Ireland who sign- 
ed his name Wm. M’Guiness induced Transito Mata to join 
him in a venture that was to have far-reaching results. 
Many have preferred to spell his name McGuinness, so we 
fall in line with the accepted form. The first issue of the 
paper appeared on March 16, 1870, and was dubbed THE 
REPUBLICAN REVIEW. 

“The editors commence from today, March 16,” they 
began their editorial: “the publication, at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico (Old Town), in English and Spanish, a weekly 
newspaper, to be devoted to the educational, agricultural, 
mineral and other interests of New Mexico. While making 
a complete compendium of events transpiring within the 
limits of this Territory a specialty, we shall aim to give a 
summary of everything of importance taking place in other 
parts of the country. We are Republican in politics, and 
will support for office all nominees of said party... ” 

A year later McGuinness bought out Transito Mata 
and became the sole proprietor and editor. Meantime events 
were stirring that would bring more newspapers to Albu- 
querque and would induce McGuinness to move to the New 
Town. Another printer came to town by the name of A. M. 
Conklin. Up in Santa Fe Col. R. W. Webb founded a news- 
paper which he called ERA SOUTHWESTERN. He sold 
this to J. G. Albright on September 30, 1880. The new own- 
er changed the name to the SANTA FE DEMOCRAT. Webb 
went on to Golden, New Mexico, where he started the 
GOLDEN RETORT. When Golden failed he moved to Las 
Vegas and started another paper. About this time Padre 
Gasparri at the Old Town church decided that a religious 
paper would also prove useful. He ordered a press from the 
States and it arrived in Albuquerque in the fall of 1872. 
Considering that it came by wagon train over the Santa Fe 
Trail it arrived in fairly good shape. It was February 24, 
1873, before it was in actual working condition. The press 
was called IMPRENTA DEL RIO GRANDE. The Jesuits 
were teaching at the little public school in Albuquerque at 
this time and supplied the school with textbooks. Other 
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public schools in New Mexico also ordered textbooks from 
this press. In addition to textbooks the Jesuits printed de- 
votional books, tracts and pamphlets. Padre Joseph Marra 
wrote about the press about forty years later: 

‘“‘We owe Father Gasparri a more noble enterprise than 
that of the foundation of agriculture ... namely the foun- 
dation of the press. The New Mexican region, where Span- 
ish was the official language, was without books or news- 
papers in this language. To bring them from Spain took 
time and it was expensive. It was still more important to se- 
cure them from Mexico. It is geographically nearer but the 
approach was more difficult, due to lack of means of trans- 
portation. Father Gasparri resolved to have a printing press 
in the house in Albuquerque. He was entirely without the 
means for such a gigantic task; but his daring soul did not 
become discouraged. He began to beg the necessary money, 
especially from the clergy of New Mexico and elsewhere, 
who received his idea with enthusiasm. The contributions 
were so generous he soon had suffiicent money to make his 
project a reality. He bought a small printing press from 
the United States. It was small but so good that in 1910 
it wrote as well as it did the first day of its arrival. With 
the press came the type, paper and all that was necessary 
for the undertaking ... One thing was lacking, the printer. 
Here again we have a very definite example of a zeal which 
did all for the greater glory of God in Father Enrique Fer- 
rari. He volunteered to become the printer. Father Ferarri 
was especially skilled in the sciences and in all branches of 
literature. In other parts of the world he would have been 
able to occupy noteworthy professor chairs ... but when 
he saw that it was impossible to secure a printer for this 
work in New Mexico he offered his services and consecrated 


the remainder of his life to it...” (Sr. L. Owens — quot- 
ing the Diario in JESUIT BEGINNINGS IN NEW MEX- 
ICO, p. 66). 


The Jesuits also decided to publish a newspaper which 
they called REVISTA CATOLICA. Sr. Blandia thought it 
such a worthwhile project that she undertook to obtain sub- 
scriptions and was happy to note that she was successful in 
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getting twelve. The REVISTA may have pursued its success- 
ful career in Old Town had it been for the recalcitrant Rio 
Grande suddenly moving into flood stage. Father Gasparri 
saw that his beloved printing press was in danger. He 
promptly dismantled it and resolved that it would never be 
put together again in Albuquerque until such a time as it 
would be perfectly safe from the threat of flood waters. Don 
Manuel Romero offered the Jesuits a house as residence 
until the college they hope to build would be erected. Ro- 
mero lived in Las Vegas. Rev. J. M. Coudert of Our Lady 
of Sorrows church in Las Vegas encouraged the move. The 
first Las Vegas REVISTA appeared on January 2, 1875. 
Two of the articles were by Father Gasparri and Father Lo- 
renzo Fede. The subsequent history of the magazine is of 
no interest to those pursuing the history of journalism in 
Albuquerque. 

A. M. Conklin had come to Old Town from the Mid- 
west. He was a printer by trade, and an educated one. He 
and his wife felt they could make a living in Albuquerque 
where the climate would help them both. After a time he 
started his own newspaper. The fiery redhead was well 
liked. A devout member of the Methodist church, he soon 
became quite friendly with Rev. T. Harwood who often 
gave him positions of trust in church affairs. The ERA 
SOUTHWESTERN took note of the publication: ‘““THE AD- 
VANCE, pulbished in Albuquerque by A. M. Conklin, is 
the latest journalistic venture in New Mexico. It is a four 
column folio and, all things considered, presents a creditable 
typographical appearance. THE ADVANCE is full of local 
news of particular interest just now, in view of the railroad 
excitement. Now that Mr. Conklin has a paper of his own, 
he states that he does not propose to have any more of the 
NEW MEXICAN’S (Santa’s Fe newspaper that took excep- 
tion of many of Conklin’s views as editor of the REPUBLI- 
CAN REVIEW) abuse without hitting back, and threatens, 
in case it becomes necessary, to publish a chapter cr two 
in the lives of the proprietors of that paper. It would no 
doubt be very interesting reading. THE ADVANCE is 
Democratic in politics.” (0. c., April 15, 1880). 
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THE ADVANCE published seven issues April 7 to May 
27 when the proprietor decided that the gold rush in So- 
corro would prove more advantageous in the advancement 
of subscriptions and readers. An unusual man, he would not 
enter Sororro the ordinary way, by horse and buggy. Be- 
sides, he needed something bigger to freight the printing 
press. O. Burlingame built a flatboat, for the editor decided 
to sail down the Rio Grande. On it he piled all his house- 
hold effects and his press. The boat was christened in a 
formal ceremony and named THE ADVANCE. A large 
crowd was in attendance to see him off. Conklin, Burlin- 
game, newspaper staff sailed down the river by day. At 
night they pulled into whatever shore they happened to be 
at dusk and made camp. A reception committee was on hand 
in Socorro to greet the editor and his crew. Conklin set up 
his press and changed the name of his paper to the SO- 
CORRO SUN. All went well as he had anticipated and the 
future looked bright. (See: Julia Keleher, OLD DAYS IN 
OLD ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexico, Jan., 1942). 

Still faithful to his church, Editor Conklin acted as 
usher for the Christmas Eve party at the Methodist church 
the same year of his arrival. The children were enjoying 
themselves and all was well until a couple of native youths 
caused a disturbance for which Conklin justly rebuked 
them. Pride hurt, they decided on revenge. As he was leav- 
ing the church for his home they killed him. All Socorro 
was provoked at the deed. More so the vigilantes. A search 
was made for the killers but they managed to escape, one 
disguised as a woman. Rev. Gale, also known to Conklin 
in his Albuquerque days, preached the funeral sermon. 
He held up a pencil for the congregation to see. “This was 
his only weapon of defense. This I will cherish till the day 
I die.”” Rev. Gale went on to take the church in Silver City, 
New Mexico, where he died. He had the pencil. The AL- 
BUQUERQUE DAILY JOURNAL for December 30, 1880, 
told its readers: 

“The trouble at Socorro, caused by the sheriff’s refus- 
ing to act in the case of the Conklin murder, still continues. 
Troops arrived there this a.m.; they are guarding property. 
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Last night, one man, a prisoner named Antonio Maria Baca, 
shot the guard who was stationed over him; the prisoner 
was then knocked down and killed. Quiet now, but more 
trouble anticipated.” 

The JOURNAL kept all Albuquerque informed for 
Conklin was well liked and well known. The city took the 
case to heart and was as touchy about the whole affair as 
Socorro itself. The editor was so well informed that the 
whole case could be constructed from the files of the JOUR- 
NAL without consulting the Socorro papers. Its March 31, 
1881, issue gave this report: 

“The last of the murderers of Conklin, the former ed- 
itor of THE SOCORRO SUN, Onofrio Baca, was arrested by 
Sergeant Gillette, of the Texas Rangers, several days ago 
and delivered to the sheriff of Socorro county. This morn- 
ing, at an early hour, the prisoner was forcibly taken from 
the county jail by unknown parties and hung. On wakening 
from their slumbers, the population found him dangling 
from a gate frame in the courthouse plaza. A party of 
about one hundred and twenty-five Amreicans was formed 
in Old Town about 3 a.m., who routed up every American 
they could find in the town and proceeded to the depot to 
meet the prisoner and escort. Baca, who had taken unto 
himself a wife since the shooting of Conklin, was accompa- 
nied by her and his mother. It has been reported that Baca’s 
friends telegraphed the governor of the Territory to issue 
an order for the train not to stop at Socorro for fear of the 
vigilantes. The governor telegraphed Gillette to bring the 
prisoner on to Santa Fe, and on no account to stop with 
him at Socorro. The train did stop at Socorro and was 
promptly boarded by a band of armed men who overruled 
the governor’s command. While on the return from the de- 
pot to the Old Town with the prisoner, the party stopped 
about half-way and would have hung Baca to a cottonwood 
tree had it not been for the appeal of Sergeant Gillette who 
did not wish to be implicated in the affair. So the party 
continued on their way to Old Town and delivered the pris- 
oner to the sheriff, and the sergeant and party were seen 
safely to bed...” 
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Mrs. Conklin bravely carried on publication of the pa- 
per, assisted by the staff that had been loyal to the SUN 
from its first publication. A rival paper took exception to 
the fact that she had not made her appearance at ther hus- 
band’s trial. The ALBUQUERQUE JOURNAL for Decem- 
ber 9, 1881, also brought this to the attention of its readers: 
“Mrs. Conklin, widow of the murdered Socorro editor, was 
in Albuquerque last evening and gave her views quite free- 
ly in regard to the trial of Baca, the supposed murderer. 
She says there were only persons, the Rev. Mathieson, for- 
merly stationed in Socorro as missionary, and his wife, who 
could positively identify Baca as one of the assassins, but 
neither was present at the trial. Whether they had been sub- 
poenaed or not she did not know, nor is she aware of their 
present whereabouts. As for her own absence at the trial, 
she was under the impression that it was not to come up 
for another two months, so she went East to get her broth- 
er, A. E. Hawley, an attorney at Beaver City, Nebraska, to 
assist in the prosecution. She is highly incensed at the in- 
sinuation of the SOCORRO MINER that she had purposely 
absented herself. She says that the MINER attacked her 
for personal reasons, and that one of the editors of that pa- 
per was a sworn enemy of hers. A libel suit will be at once 
instituted as she desired to vindicate herself at the bar of 
justice.”” (ALBUQUERQUE JOURNAL, December 9, 1881). 

Albuquerque was having mayhem, lynching, murder 
and vigilante troubles of its own at this time, so the Conk- 
lin case was relegated to the background and soon lost to 
view. Another early newspaperman was John G. Albright. 
His father was Ulrich Albright, at native of Nurmburg, 
Germany. The family migrated to Chillicothe, Ohio, where 
Ulrich, a tailor by trade, opened a tailor shop. John G. was 
born in Chillicothe on March 27, 1848. He received his early 
education in the public schools of his native city. No doubt 
love for America stemmed from traiinng in these schools 
for Chillicothe closes tighter than a drum on the Fourth of 
July and other national holidays. The city really celebrates. 
After graduation John worked in his father’s shop. In 1870, 
anxious to learn what lay beyond Ohio, he left home to 
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work as a merchant’s clerk at the Star Grocery in Hum- 
boldt, Kansas. This delightful city is on present Highway 
169, south of Iola in Allen county. As he came to know 
Kansas he was convinced that the hub of the state lay in 
Longton in southeastern Elk county. For a man of his busi- 
ness acumen and sharpness it was an ill-fated choice. Even 
today the village is not in excess of five hundred while 
Humboldt has a population of about three thousand. He 
continued to work as a merchant’s clerk, starting his first 
independent venture at Howard, northeast of Longton, in 
Elk county. He operated a grocery store and at the same 
time published a newspaper called THE INDUSTRIAL 
JOURNAL. While at Howard he married Emma L. Luse 
(1873). She was a native of Pennsylvania. She died in Al- 
buquerque. Their danghter was known in the music world 
as Claude Albright. She attended Kenwood Institute, Chi- 
cago, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. She studied 
music under Gottschalk, one of the more noted teachers 
of his day. She continued her career in Paris, London, Ber- 
lin and Bremen. Ai Paris she was selected from among 
twenty-five well known singers to take one of the leading 
roles in the operatic drama of Parsifal. She gave command 
perfomances in every court of Europe. She met and mar- 
ried Edward Roberts, a cqnstruction engineer for the gov- 
ernment. They made their home in Palo Alto, California. 
Born in Albuquerque in 1884, she died in California in June, 
1923, survived by her father who felt her loss terribly. He 
had re-married again in Buffalo, New York, September 15, 
1921, shortly before her death. His second wife was named 
Jennie Miller. Their only child, a daughter, died in Decem- 
ber, 1922. 

The Santa Fe Railroad gave every promise of boosting 
New Mexico. Albright, still looking for the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow, decided that his fortune was to be 
made in Santa Fe, the capital of the Territory and possible 
headquarters for the railroad. Col. R. W. Webb, another 
journalist, saw little hope for the future of Santa Fe and 
looked for his bonanza in the gold fields of San Pedro, Cer- 
rillos and Golden. He was ready to sell the ERA SOUTH- 
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WESTERN in order to embark on a new venture at Golden. 
Albright bought the paper on September 30, 1880, and on 
the following day published it as THE SANTA FE DEMO- 
CRAT. Since there was another paper published at the time 
called the DEMOCRAT ADVANCE, Albright’s sheet had 
little chance of advancement. He decided that New Town, 
Albuquerque, held the future of New Mexico in its hands, 
and decided to give it a try. 

Meantime in Albuquerque, E. S. Stover, W. E. Hazel- 
dine (No two authors seem agreed on the spelling of this 
name. Contemporaries like Ritch, Stover and others use 
Hazledine, which is the spelling we use throughout. Others 
have used Hazeldine), and Franz Huning banded together 
for several projects in the New Town, one of which was the 
organization of the Albuquerque Publishing Company. At 
first only a newspaper called THE GOLDEN GATE was 
intended, the first issue appearing on June 5, 1880. Several 
months later (September 25th) the three business men de- 
cided to form the publishing company. Huning was beyond 
doubt one of the sparks that ignited New Town. His faith 
and confidence definitely made the place a reality. If one 
were to ask, who were the city fathers of New Town? The 
answer would be Franz Huning, P. Armijo, Elias S. Stover, 
Fr. Gasparri, W. E. Hazledine as the foremost. There were 
others such as A. A. Grant, Sr. Blandina, Nicolas T. Armijo, 
Thomas Hughes, Elwood Maden, L. S. Trimble, W. F. Crane, 
W. M. Patton, Mariano Armijo, but Stover, Hazledine and 
Huning seem to stand out. 

Franz Huning was born in Osnubruck, Hanover, Ger- 
many, on October 28, 1827. He came to the United States 
in 1848, working his way to St. Louis where he obtained 
employment as a clerk in a mercantile store. Smitten by 
the gold fever that stirred most of the county at the time, 
he resolved to move on to California in the hopes of striking 
it rich. He got as far as Santa Fe. Fascinated by the town, 
he sought employment in the surrounding area working 
for a time in Pecos, Pena Blanca and wherever else he was 
needed. He remained in Santa Fe until 1852 when he de- 
cided to clerk in the mercantile store at San Miguel del 
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Bado. He remained there until 1856 when he went to Old 
Town where he opened a little store on the site later occu- 
pied by the Central Bank of Albuquerque. He became ac- 
quainted with Carleton, the commanding officer at military 
headquarters, and accompanied him on the expedition to 
the Gran Quivira. Carleton had scientific reasons in mind, 
no doubt, but Huning had heard that the early padres had 
buried a treasure there. He hoped to unearth it. 

Huning failed to find the treasure. Back in Old Town, 
he moved his merchandise to a new location. This became 
the site (in 1881) of the Vose & Stein store. The next move 
was into the room of the New Mexico News Depot. The 
reason for this was his interest in freighting between Al- 
buquerque and Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. His brother had 
arrived from Europe in 1859 to join him in business. Hun- 
ing made many trips over the plains and often had skir- 
mishes with Comanches and Kiowas. Sometimes he bested 
them, but many times they were able to get off with the 
entire wagon train, no small loss to the game freighter. Af- 
ter two year of this roving life he settled down to making 
Albuquerque his permanent home. In 1861 he purchased 
the residence and property of Vicar J. Machebeauf (this 
name also has undergone various spellings), tore down the 
old adobe buildings and built a new business house, adding 
on as time went on. Despite his resolve not to cross the 
plains, he found himself making the trip to Dodge City now 
and then so that between the years 1860 to 1871 he crossed 
the plains thirty-one times. He abandoned the mercantile 
business in 1871. He built the Glorieta mill in 1864 which 
had an output of 15,000 bushels of corn a year. His busi- 
ness when New Town was founded was on the west side 
of the street from the church of San Felipe. He also owned 
a branch store at Belen, thirty-three miles south of Albu- 
querque, known as Scholle & Co. He had another store in 
the Laguna Indian pueblo known as Marmon Brothers. He 
bought a sheep ranch in Chihuahua, Mexico. 

He was one of those who purchased the townsite for 
New Town. Between Old and New Towns, on one hundred 
and thirty acres that he owned, he erected the beautiful 
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home known as Huning’s Castle, the showplace of Albu- 
querque. This later became the Manzano school. His brother 
was placed in charge of the store at Los Lunas. Huning mar- 
ried Ernestine Franke, a native of Saxony, Germany, and 
had four children, two of which survived him. (Most of 
my information on Huning came from clippings in the Ritch 
Collection, Huntington Library, San Marino, California). 

Albright watched the progress of the GOLDEN GATE 
and noted that the name was changed to THE JOURNAL. 
Realizing that it was uncomfortable for business to have 
too many papers in the growing city, Albright bought the 
JOURNAL and changed the name to THE DEMOCRAT- 
JOURNAL. The Democrat Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany was organized on December 29, 1882. THE DEMO- 
CRAT was purchased by A. A. Grant, who organized the 
Democrat Publishing Company on April 5, 1895. Grant 
had already erected his opera house and delved into other 
businesses in Albuquerque. 

Angus A. Grant was a native of Ontario, Canada, where 
he was born October 4, 1843. He interested himself in min- 
ing, construction and bridge building. He came to Albu- 
querque in 1880 as a bridge contractor for the Santa Fe 
Railroad, being the senior member of the firm of Grant & 
Hampson. This fim continued until 1886 when Grant’s bro- 
thers joined him and the firm changed its name to Grant 
Bros. Construction Co. Grant and his associates acquired 
the franchise for the Albuquerque water works system in 
1882, the year he began the construction of the electrical 
light plant. He also acquired the property of the Albu- 
querque Gas Company. He built the first theatre in New 
Town, calling it the Grand Opera House. Many referred to 
it as the Grant Opera House. It burned down in 1898. He 
also became a banker as well as a stockholder in the news- 
paper. He later moved to California and turned his Albu- 
querque interests over to the active management of his 
nephew, Daniel A. Macpherson. Grant died in Los Angeles 
in 1901. 

_ Elias S. Stover pursued many interests. Born in Rock- 
land, Maine, on November 22, 1836, he was a typical prod- 
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uct of New England. His father, Hezekiah Stover, and his 
mother, Mary Pillsbury, hoped to make him a sailing man. 
In fact, he did follow the sea for eight years until he tired 
of it and went to Kansas to fight in the Free State cause. 
He served under Union General Lyon in the Civil War 
and participated in the battle of Wilson’s Creek. An amaz- 
ing number of men soon to influence not only New Mexico 
history but the entire Southwest, fought for the Confeder- 
ate cause and the Union in this battle. After the war Stover 
served in the legislature, and in 1870 was chosen State sen- 
ator. He became associated with mercantile firms in Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and Kansas. He became president of the 
First National Bank in Council Grove, Kansas. He came to 
New Mexico in 1876, continuing in the wholesale and retail 
trade and banking. He retired from banking in 1890. He 
married Susan G. Wayne of Topeka, Kansas. Later he mar- 
ried Louise B. Harris and in 1920 married Margaret Zear- 
ing. He became first president of the University of New 
Mexico and was one of the prime movers of the State Fair 
in Albuquerque. 

The editors were agreed that the ALBUQUERQUE 
JOURNAL be the city’s morning paper and the REVIEW 
the evening paper. The REVIEW was more disposed to tell 
local happenings and the JOURNAL reported Territorial as 
well as National news. THE ALBUQUERQUE REVIEW 
interested itself in the Albuquerque Academy which was 
incorporated on October 6, 1829. The REVIEW carried 
items such as this found in its December 24, 1879, issue: 
“The first term of the Albuquerque Academy closed Friday 
after a very successful period of ten weeks. At the public 
examination the presence of a large number of visitors tes- 
tified to the interest taken by the people in this institution. 
The pupils were examined in the studies of the term and 
their ready answers showed a considerable degree of pro- 
ficiency. After the examinations were over a number of 
declamations were given by members of the Academy. The 
following list gives the names of the speakers and their sub- 
jects are: Alta Kitchens — Waiting; Ivan Grunsfeld — The 
Daisy; Anna Gallaway — Barbara Fritchie; Pearly Talbott 
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— The Brown Thrush; Mary Ellen — One By One; Nona 
Saunders — The Doves; Helena Grunsfeld — Reading The 
Burial of Moses; Florence Scott — School Is Out. Henrietta 
Springer — The Busy Little Bee; George Lewis — Old 
Ironsides; Pinky Black — Going to the Seashore; Ethan 
Allen — Marco Bozzaris. Remarks were made by several 
of the gentlemen present. Gov. Stover, President of the 
Board of Trustees, expressed his surprise and pleasure at 
the fine appearance made by the pupils of the Academy. 
He spoke of the interest taken in the school by the Trust- 
ees.”’ (0. ¢.). 

The first editor of the ALBUQUERQUE EVENING 
REVIEW was W. F. Saunders. McGuinness decided that 
there was more to a newspaper than politics, so he changed 
the name of his paper to the REVIEW, which he called “a 
literary and independent newspaper.’ Rev. Thomas Har- 
wood founded a Spanish paper which he called EL ABO- 
GADO CRISTIANO HISPANO AMERICANO for the 
Spanish-speaking Methodists of the Southwest. It continued 
publication from 1885 to 1919. Other Albuquerque papers 
were THE WEEKLY JOURNAL, THE WEEKLY RE- 
VIEW, THE DAILY CITIZEN, THE DAILY DEMOCRAT, 
ADOBELAND BAPTIST NEW MEXICAN, THE CITI- 
ZEN, THE DEMOCRAT, DEMOCRATICA Y LA ANCORA 
which published in Albuquerque in 1931 and 1932. It was 
moved to Las Vegas where it ran a few issue and died away 
like most of the early papers. EL DEFENSOR DEL PUE- 
BLO was published in Albuquerque from 1889 to 1894. It 
was then moved to Socorro, where A. Torres became editor 
and proprietor. Shortly before his death he sold the paper. 
It is still published in Socorro as a bi-lingual sheet, although 
it had always previously been strictly a Spanish newspaper. 
The new owners added sections for Pietown, Reserve, Pol- 
vadera, Lemitar and other towns in the county. On the 
other hand, the CHIEFTAIN did just the opposite. It was 
published in Socorro, bought from Dabney by Stanton who 
later moved it to Albuquerque and published it as THE 
NEWS-CHIEFTAIN. It is a weekly paper devoted to the 
interests of Albuquerque. Edwin M. Stanton, the publisher, 
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won the New Mexico Municipal League’s Weekly Newspa- 
per Award for community service through his paper. Mrs. 
(June W.) Stanton is the editor. Some of the help such as 
Chunky Lopez, who was with Dabney in Socorro and later 
for a time with Stanton, is back on the staff due to the 
fact that her husband is in the air force and stationed in 
Albuquerque. The office of the paper is located at 1008 
Third Street, N. W., Albuquerque. Another newspaper, EL 
DEMOCRATA, also later moved to Las Vegas. THE EVE- 
NING CITIZEN was published from 1886 to 1907. THE 
EVENING HERALD was published from 1886 to 1926. 
THE EVENING JOURNAL was published in 1926. THE 
EVENING REVIEW was published from 1879 to 1882. An- 
other paper that survived for a short time was EL FARO 
DEL RIO GRANDE. 

Sr. Blandina said that during her first year in Albu- 
querque THE DAILY JOURNAL (December 3, 1882) was 
the first paper in town printed by steam. The paper had 
eight pages, and the subscription price was ten dollars a 
year payable in advance. (0. c., p. 183). Governor Otero in 
his book MY NINE YEARS AS GOVERNOR quotes THE 
ALBUQUERQUE CITIZEN freely and the ALBUQUER- 
QUE AMERICAN because there papers favored him in of- 
fice. Speaking of Otero, the ALBUQUERQUE CITIZEN 
said: “The Territory is in better shape than it ever was 
before. Governor Otero’s term of office expires in June, and 
he deserves re-appointment from President McKinley. Four 
years ago, when Mr. Otero was appointed governor, the 
public affairs of the Territory were in bad shape. The last 
year of Governor Thornton’s Democratic administration 
showed a deficiency of over $100,000. The Territory ap- 
peared to be on the eve of bankruptcy and the governor 
faced a heavy responsibility, which he nobly met. During 
his term of office a new capitol has been erected in Santa 
Fe, the public credit has been restored, enabling the Ter- 
ritory to refund its bonded indebtedness at the low rate of 
four percent interest. No scandals of any sort can be truth- 
fully brought against Governor Otero. He has served the 
people faithfully and has neglected no duty. He has made 
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the name of New Mexico creditable at Washington, and 
secured for the Territory recognition in all departments of 
the government ... The term of office of Governor Miguel 
A. Otero expires June 7th. He will undoubtedly be re-ap- 
pointed. He has the entire Republican Party of the Terri- 
tory urging his return to the office. The late legislative 
asembly endorsed him in a body. The National Republican 
Committeeman for New Mexico, the delegate to Congress, 
the chairman of the Territorial Republican Committee, 
nearly the county committees and officials, and the entire 
Republican press of the Territory endorses his candidacy. 
Nearly everybody in New Mexico, with half a dozen sore- 
head exceptions, favor his re-appointment. He has made 
the best governor New Mexico ever had and the people 
earnestly desire his retention in office.’”’ (Otero, o. c., pp. 
156-157). 

The ALBUQUERQUE AMERICAN had this to say 
about Otero: “Governor Otero arrived in Albuquerque to- 
day as a guest at the banquet to be given by the Retail Mer- 
chants Association. He was given a most hearty and enthu- 
Siastic reception. At the banquet he was introduced by 
Mayor O. N. Marron. The governor yielded gracefully and 
even pretended he liked it. The mayor had just delivered a 
ringing speech on the future of Albuquerque. The governor 
responded heartily and most effectively to the call of the 
toastmaster, Mr. Ruppe, the entire gathering was standing 
and calling loudly for Governor Otero. Mayor Marron, in 
introducing the governor, declared that he was as much 
the governor of Albuquerque as he was of New Mexico, and 
the speaker drew great applause when he said at the out- 
set that he looked forward to making Albuquerque his home 
ere long...” (Otero, 0. c., p. 206). 

Thomas Hughes is a revered name in Albuquerque 
newspaper business. A native of Pike county in Missouri, 
his first job was in the printing office at Fort Scott, Kansas. 
From there he went to the printing office in St. Joseph, 
Missouri. He and the poet Eugene Fields were great friends. 
Hughes was only nineteen when he started his own news- 
paper, the MARYSVILLE NEWS at Marysville, Kansas. 
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He next came to New Town in 1881 and purchased the AL- 
BUQUERQUE MORNING JOURNAL. In the fall of 1886 
he bought the ALBUQUERQUE EVENING CITIZEN. He 
retained his interest in this until April, 1905, when he 
sold out due to ill health. He died on June 30th of that 
year. He was Republican in politics and had served four 
years as Albuquerque’s postmaster. He also served several 
terms in the Territorial Legislature. He married Mary Eliza- 
beth Ewing at Iola, Kansas, and they had ten children, the 
youngest being Thomas, Jr., who was born on South Sec- 
ond Street in Albuquerque on January 23, 1885. After a 
short stay at the University of New Mexico, young Thomas 
decided to become an apprentice in the bookbinding depart- 
ment of his father’s newspaper, the ALBUQUERQUE 
DAILY CITIZEN. He learned the printing trade and work- 
ed on various Albuquerque papers as well as the EXAM- 
INER, HERALD and EXPRESS in Los Angeles and the 
SAN FRANCISCO CALL. He left the Golden Gate city 
shortly before the devastating earthquake. He married the 
daughter of George Huntzinger on April 16, 1906. After 
the death of Hughes his nephew and administrator, D. A. 
Macpherson, took charge of the paper that had been known 
as the JOURNAL DEMOCRAT since 1899. The name was 
now changed to THE ALBUQUERQUE JOURNAL. It con- 
tinued as a morning paper. THE EVENING CITIZEN, 
founded in 1885, became the property of Thomas Hughes 
and W. T. McCreight the following year. They continued 
its publication until 1905. Four years later it was merged 
with the TRIBUNE, which first began publication as THE 
TRIBUNE CITIZEN. Under this name the paper continued 
publication until 1911 when it was merged with the HER- 
ALD, a paper that began as a weekly in 1894. The paper has 
since been known as the ALBUQUERQUE EVENING HER- 
ALD. The SUN, which began publication in May, 1908, 
suspended publication in October of that year. During 
World War I the newspapers published in Albuquerque 
were LA BANDERA AMERICANA, THE MORNING 
JOURNAL, THE EVENING HERALD, STATE INDE- 
PENDENT, which became STATE TRIBUNE, THE RUR- 
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ALIST, and THE DEMOCRAT. After the war the follow- 
ing papers were in publication: NEW MEXICO STATE 
TRIBUNE, a daily, with Carl C. Magee as editor; ALBU- 
QUERQUE MORNING JOURNAL, also a daily, Republican 
in politics, edited by H. P. Pickerell, the EVENING HER- 
ALD, another daily edited by F. M. Chacon. LA BANDERA 
AMERICANA was published every Thursday. E. M. Quin- 
tana was editor; LA TUERCA was also published on Thurs- 
day. LA AURORA was another Thursday paper. It was 
edited by Daniel Jeantet. 

A prominent figure in the history of Albuquerque pub- 
lishing is Horace Brand Hening, who came to New Mexico 
in 1902. He served as Secretary of the Territorial Bureau 
of Immigration. He later assisted Governor George Curry 
with messages to the Legislature and with the Annual Re- 
ports to Washington. In time, he became a reporter for the 
ALBUQUERQUE JOURNAL, then city editor and finally, 
editor. For over a quarter of a century he published the 
NEW MEXICO STOCKMAN, a monthly magazine dedicat- 
ed to the interests of the New Mexico Cattle and Wool 
Growers Association and the Southeastern New Mexico 
Grazing Association. He also edited the autobiography of 
Governor Curry and was named executor of the former 
governor’s estate in 1947. His son, Horace H. Hening, also 
served for a time with the NEW MEXICO STOCKMAN 
magazine. Horace, senior, married Virginia Hockenhull; 
Horace, junior, married Muriel Fletcher. Not to be omit- 
ted is the famous NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL REVIEW 
in the capable hands of Dr. Frank Reeves, an able student 
of 19th Century Indian affairs as one gathers from his 
scholarly articles in the REVIEW. Dr. Reeves combines 
teaching at the University of New Mexico with his other 
joy of editing the NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL REVIEW, 
which is published in Albuquerque. THE NEW MEXICO 
QUARTERLY is also published by the University Press in 
Albuquerque. The University of New Mexico Press was first 
established in 1930. It was not originally intended for the 
large scale publishing that it now does. Its first titles ap- 
peared in 1933. Pracitcally half of the authors it has pub- 
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lished are professors from the University. There is no doubt 
that it has made definite contributions to specialized schol- 
arship. The vastly important Coronado Historical Series 
are among the nation’s finest books on early day Spain in 
New Mexico. One of the more recent publications is THE 
MISSIONS OF NEW MEXICO, a translation of the work 
of Domingues made by Eleanor B. Adams and Fray Angel- 
ico Chavez. It definitely supplements the works of Prince 
and Forrest on the Missions of New Mexico. Fred E. Har- 
vey directed the University of New Mexico Press from 1933 
to 1949. He was succeeded by Roland F. Dickey, a graduate 
of the University of New Mexico. Dickey was raised on a 
cattle and sheep ranch near Clovis. He served in World 
War II with the U. S. Army Fiscal Service. He also taught 
English and directed the Roswell Art Museum. He was 
curator of the Coronado Cuarto Centennial Art Gallery. 
His love of New Mexico art gave him the inspiration for 
his fine book, NEW MEXICO VILLAGE ARTS. He served 
for a time as Publications editor for the New Mexico School 
of Mines at Socorro, New Mexico. The University of New 
Mexico Press has also encouraged the Albuquerque lawyer- 
historian, William A. Keleher, who has given us such won- 
derful books as THE MAXWELL LAND GRANT, TUR- 
MOIL IN NEW MEXICO, VIOLENCE IN LINCOLN 
COUNTY, and THE FABULOUS FRONTIER. The Univer- 
sity Press has now taken over publication of the NEW 
MEXICO HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

George S. Valliant, the son of George E. Valliant and 
Kate Rayburn Stacker, was introduced to Albuquerque 
through the ALBUQUERQUE EVENING HERALD, bought 
in 1914 by Valliant, senior. A partner in the firm was A. A. 
Allen and they published the paper for four years, until 
April, 1919, when they sold it to the Central Printing Com- 
pany. George Valliant remained with the paper after it 
was sold, then associated himself with his father and Allen 
in the new venture of the Valliant Printing Company, for- 
merly the Albright & Anderson. This printing business had 
been established by Col. D. B. K. Sellers during Territorial 
days. George Valliant married Elizabeth Page. In 1940 the 
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Valliant Printing Company moved into a new large build- 
ing. This printing company is the largest in New Mexico. 
While the University of New Mexico has several student 
publications, they are not for distribution for the general 
public on news-stands. Governor George Curry made some 
comment regarding the policy of the ALBUQUERQUE 
JOURNAL in his AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 

“Frank A. Hubbell, wealthy sheep owner of Albuquer- 
que, who had become Republican boss of Bernalillo Coun- 
ty, and chairman of the Republican Territorial committee, 
had espoused the renomination of Bernard S. Rodey, New 
Mexico’s faithful delegate in Congress for a number of 
years past; charged Governor Otero with bad faith in con- 
nection with the 1904 convention action and declared open 
war on Otero and Andrews. In this Hubbell had the enthu- 
siastic backing of Thomas Benton Catron, who was always 
ready to ‘go gunning’ politically for ‘Gillie’ by which name 
he always addressed Governor Otero, and which the gov- 
ernor resented as an affront to his dignity on which he 
placed great store. 

“In the feud between Otero and Hubbell, the governor 
won the first battle. Frank Hubbell had been running pol- 
itics and public business pretty much as he liked it in Al- 
buquerque and Bernalillio county for a number of years. 
His brother, Tom Hubbell, a big, jovial man and a tower 
of strength in the Hubbell county machine, had been sher- 
iff for a number of terms. He was charged with padding 
fees and expenses of feeding prisoners in the county jail. 
Frank Hubbell, then county assessor, was charged with fa- 
voritism to Albuquerque merchants in ‘fixing’ their asess- 
ments in return for political support. Hubbell had nomi- 
nated and elected one Eslavio Vigil, boss of the suburban 
precinct of Barelas, as county school superintendent. Vigil, 
while an honest man and a good citizen, was wholely un- 
qualified for the job. Even his knowledge of the English 
language was quite limited. The ALBUQUERQUE JOUR- 
NAL, then and throughout all my later years the leading 
newspaper in New Mexico, was conducting open warfare 
on what it termed ‘The Hubbell Gang.’ ... (0.c., p. 191). 
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The ALBUQUERQUE JOURNAL continued to work 
in the interest of good government, a clean city, preserva- 
tion of the old customs and of Old Town plaza, always re- 
taining a good staff of reporters and editors. It is not only 
the newspaper with the largest circulation, but the best 
liked New Mexico newspaper outside of the city. Its cen- 
tennial edition in the not too distant future will probably 
be one of the most remarkable events in the history of 
New Mexico journalism. This by no means exhausts the 
printing material that comes out of Albuquerque. The high 
schools, private schools and other institutions are just as 
proud of their newspapers and periodicals as the editors of 
the Albuquerque newspapers and the University publica- 
tions. The publications from the air bases also afford amuse- 
ment and good reading to those interested in those fields. 
Those interested in the scientific can always look to the 
bulletins and other publications of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, whose headquarters are at Albuquerque. The field 
is too vast to be specific about each particular publication. 
Most of the ever-spralling city continues to pick up the 
JOURNAL, morning and evening, either paper filling their 
need for news. 

Some newspapers made a vain attempt at survival 
during the depression years. Just before the depression 
these were the newspapers published in the city: NEW 
MEXICO STATE TRIBUNE, a daily, Carl C. Magee, editor; 
ALBUQUERQUE MORNING JOURNAL, a daily, H. P. 
Pickerell, editor; EVENING HERALD, F. M. Chacon, ed- 
itor; LA BANDERA AMERICANA, a weekly, E. M. Quin- 
tana, editor; LA TUERCA, a weekly, and LA AURORA, 
a weekly, Daniel Jeantet, editor. Just prior to World War II, 
these were the newspapers published in Albuquerque: AL- 
BUQUERQUE JOURNAL, Pickrell still editor; NEW MEX- 
ICO STATE TRIBUNE, a daily, E. H. Shaffer, editor; LA 
BANDERA AMERICANA, E. C. Gonzolez, editor; EL DEM- 
OCRATA, F. M. Chacon, editor; NEW MEXICO INDE- 
PENDENT, Orlando Ulibarri, editor. Due to the scarcity of 
materials most of the weeklies folded up during the war. 
Today the ALBUQUERQUE JOURNAL — morning and 
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evening and Sunday editions — are the most widely read 
newspapers in New Mexico. THE NEWS CHIEFTAIN is a 
weekly catering mostly to trade and dedicated to aiding the 
shopper. It also sponsors the cause of the under-dog and 
helps in printing news for the Federal Alliance of Spanish 
Land Grants. Santiago Anaya, of Albuquerque, is presi- 
dent of this alliance. Other officers include Johnny Mar- 
tinez, Jr., Paul Vigil, A. J. Sandoval, Abad Lucero, Mrs. 
Eunice L. Myrick. At the rate the city is growing, THE 
JOURNAL will soon rank with the national newspapers in 
leadership and subscriptions. 

One periodical late in starting was the CAVALIER. 
Dedicated to the interests of veterans of World War I living 
in Western States, it did not commence publication until 
shortly before World War II when Hitler’s legions were 
tramping across Europe. Charles M. Murphy was publisher 
and editor; J. C. Morrison was Advertising Manager; Roy 
A. Keech, Contributing Editor; Dr. W. Gano Compere, Con- 
tributing Editor. It was published four times a year at 211 
West Gold Avenue. 

NEW MEXICO SUN TRAILS enjoyed a happy but 
brief existence. Dedicated to spreading the beauty and ad- 
vantages of New Mexico, it was full of interesting news 
and history. R. C. Pettingell, Jr., was editor. He and Thomas 
G. Summers were publishers; E. B. Mann, T. J. Reid and 
F. M. Kercheville were associate editors; W. C. Hunt and 
J. C. Richards were the Field Staff. It was published every 
month at 404 Fourth St., N. W., Albuquerque. After a few 
years of glorious photography and stories it sold out to a 
competitor. 
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Chapter Eight 
SL Arn Rea cA ce 


santa Fe has its Fiesta, Gallup has its Indian Cere- 
monial, Albuquerque has its State Fair. The Fiesta is as old 
as the vow made by General de Vargas; the Inter-Tribal 
Ceremonial is not as old as the city of Gallup; State Fair is 
as cld as New Town. It is very probable that even if New 
Town had not been founded when the railroad came 
through, the Fair would have originated in Old Town any- 
way because Gov. E. S. Stover, Franz Huning, Jose L. Perea 
and several Old Town business men began thinking along 
those lines even before the arrival of the railroad. With the 
new school of Our Lady of the Angels, the influx of busi- 
ness men, the ingress of other denominational schools Old 
Town was well on the way to proyress without the fringe 
benefits or railroads and boom. With the arrival of the Je- 
suits San Felipe came in for a face-lifting. H. M. T. Powell, 
on the way to the gold fields of California in 1849, spent 
a brief moment in Old Town. 

‘“‘We went over to see the town,” he wrote, “lingered 
around a whiie; looked at the church and returned. The 
church is a small adobe building with some miserable or- 
naments; little looking glasses and two large looking glass- 
es, each side of the altar, but all so high as to be of no 
use. The confessional was an old rickety chair placed be- 
hind a piece of blanket that hung from a rough board frame 
that was around it. Some holes bored at one side of this 
with an auger served for the penitent to whisper his or her 
transgressions or peccadillo into the ear of the padre. A 
rough gallery at the opposite end of the church from the 
altar was entered by a very rough and clumsy ladder; a 
wretched affair all together...” (Powell: THE SANTA 
FE TRAIL TO CALIFORNIA 1849-1852, page 75. Only 300 
copies printed in San Francisco, California, by Book Club 
of California, 1931 — Thanks to the Huntington Library for 
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permitting me to use its copy). 

Huning, Otero or Stover did not permit this state of 
affairs to continue. Old Town saw many changes a decade 
before the railroad came in, not the least of which was a 
printing press and newspaper. Now a thriving town, second 
in the Territory, many thought a Territorial Fair would be 
successful in Albuquerque. The city was centrally located. 
Trade would be brisk from Dona Ana, Mesilla, Belen, So- 
coorro, Sabinal, Las Cruces, Tulerosa and other towns to 
the north would favor the idea. Some were suspicious. Talk 
was rampant of moving the Territorial capital from Santa 
Fe to Albuquerque. A few politicians were of the opinion 
that the Territorial Fair idea was nothing more than a ruse 
to spread that idea. Whatever the reason, the Fair did not 
materialize until New Town was founded. The numerous 
new mercantile establishments and business houses along 
Railroad Avenue and Front Street may have pushed it into 
reality. As early as the fall of 1864 the RIO ABAJO WEEK- 
LY PRESS noted that Santa Fe was the center of commer- 
cial trade because places like Taos were inaccessible by 
heavy freight. The pull over the high Sangre de Cristo 
mountains was hard on man and animals. Albuquerque pre- 
sented no problems to freighters. 

Furthermore the railroad opened the mutton market 
to the consternation of the cattleman who thought he had 
it cornered. Albuquerque controlled an immense sheep-rais- 
ing area. Competitive competition gave rise to the wool and 
sheep broker and contractor. These latter made Albuquer- 
que their headquarters. For the first time the livestock 
growers realized that he had financial backing. This pre- 
sented a problem to the merchant who had a tight hold over 
his customers. His only choice was to enter the competitive 
field and get into the hide, wool and sheep industry. Thus 
sheep, as well as railroads and cattle, helped make a metrop- 
olis of Albuquerque and hastened the birth of the Terri- 
torial Fair. What better place to show off prize sheep than 
a fair? No doubt Charles Ilfeld would have been among 
the early founding fathers had not Huning and others al- 
ready taken over Albuquerque before him. He concentrated 
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on Las Vegas. 

Something akin to a fair known as a Jamaica was an 
age-old custom at San Felipe church in which not only Old 
Town but also Atrisco, Los Griegos, Ranchos de Albuquer- 
que, Sandia Pueblo, Algodones, Alameda and adjacent 
towns participated (A.S. F.). It was also known as a Fun- 
cion or patronal feast. On the eve of the feast vespers were 
sung, processions and dances held. There were procession- 
al lights very much as at Christmas time. There were also 
booths and shows such as horse racing, corre del gallo, a 
trained bear, jugglers, musicians, needlework, feats of 
strength. In the morning Mass was sung, followed by an- 
other procession, then dinner at the home of the mayordo- 
mos, afternoon visits to the Jamaica, evening service and 
dance. At this time, too, most people settled their diezmos 
and primicias accounts. It was a simple matter therefore 
to switch over to the Fair. The first Territorial Fair was 
held in Old Town. The Fair Committee decided on a piece 
of property west of the site of Rio Grande Blvd., and north 
of the Albuquerque Country Club golf course. Gov. Lionel 
A. Sheldon, who officially opened the Fair, liked it so much 
he stayed all week. Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, noted lecturer 
and atheist of his day, was scheduled to speak but failed 
to make his appearance, much to the satisfaction of the pa- 
dres at San Felipe who pondered what his subject might 
be, and felt it boded no good for their flock. The Fair lasted 
all week — from October 3rd to 8th. President of the Fair 
when the business men decided to have it, was E. S. Stover; 
Franz Huning was the Vice-President. Others with this 
same title were Jose L. Perea, Ambrosio Armijo, M. S. Ote- 
ro, Thomas D. Post. W. D. Patton was elected secretary 
for one year. Major H. R. Whiting was chosen correspond- 
ing secretary for one year; W. K. P. Wilson was appointed 
treasurer for one year. The Executive Committee, for one 
year, Judge Wm. C. Hazledine or Hazeldine — the two spell- 
ings have appeared).; Santiago Baca, Nicolas T. Armijo, 
Thomas Hughes, Elwood Madden. Perhaps the biggest at- 
traction was the livestock show. The following year the 
biggest attraction was the City of Albuquerque balloon. A 
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meeting was called for March 4, 1882, and the Annual Ter- 
ritorial Fair officially organized. (See: A. A. & Albuquer- 
que papers for the day). 

Chairman of the Organization of the Annual Territorial 
Fair was Judge Hazledine (This name always makes me 
cringe for there as many for Hazeldine as for Hazledine). 
He was president and chairman. The vice-president, cor- 
responding secretary, secretary and treasurer were elected 
from the ex-officio members of the Executive Committee. 
Committee on the Grounds: These negotiate for land, re- 
ceive estimates for building, etc, subject to the approval of 
the Executive Committee. Elwood Maden was chairman. 
The other members were Judge L. S. Trimble, Mariano Ar- 
mijo, W. F. Crane. Permanent Committee on premium list 
and printing: Major H. R. Whiting, chairman, W. M. Pat- 
ton, W. K. P. Wilson. Permanent Committee on Railroads 
and Transportation: John W. Moss, chairman; Gen. M. T. 
Thomas, W. M. Patton. Committee on Finance (for one 
year): Albert Grunsfeld, chairman; Nicolas T. Armijo, Rus- 
sell Wright. Committee on Stock Subscriptions: Gen. M. T. 
Thomas, chairman; C. J. Berry, Charles A. Stein, Charles 
Zeiger, Santiago Baca, Melchior Weiner, Charles Etheridge. 
Committee on Rules and Regulations: W. B. Childers, chair- 
man; W. B. Nassau, W. H. Bailhache. Marshal (for one year) 
Perfecto Armijo. Superintendent (for one year) C. J. Berry. 

At the first Fair 1881) ten thousand dollars in cash was 
given for display in minerals, agricultural, pastoral, horti- 
cultural and industrial products of the Territory of New 
Mexico. Ten thousand dollars went into the speed ring. 
Today we call it the race track. Horses were brought in 
from the East as well as from the Pacific coast. Cattle were 
from Kansas, Texas and the plains country. Sheep were 
from New Mexico. The Fair promoters advertized that Al- 
buquerque had hotel accommodations for fifty thousand 
people. There were also trotting and running exhibitions, 
trials of speed, and other events. Those coming to the Fair 
received reduced rates on all railroads. On display were 
collections of Indian pottery, advertised as “relics from the 
ruined cities of the Montezumas.” The theme of the Fair 
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that year was The Civilization of the 19th Century Con- 
trasted with the Civilization of Prehistoric Times. Of course, 
there were the Indian dances, and feats of prowess by the 
Pueblos as well as several other tribes. Stalls for horses 
and cattle, and pens for sheep and hogs were furnished 
free during the week of the exhibitions. Grain, hay and 
straw were furnished at cost only if bought at the Fair 
grounds. Stalls and pens were obtained by writing in ad- 
vance to the superintendent. Each stall and pen were num- 
bered according to the application received. The prices of 
admission were: A four-horse vehicle, one dollar; two four- 
horse vehicles, seventy-five cents each; a one-horse ve- 
hicle, fifty cents; two one-horse vehicles, twenty-five cents. 
Single ticket admitting one person once, whether on horse 
or in a vehicle, or on foot, fifty cents; children over five 
and under twelve years of age, twenty-five cents; exhibit- 
ors tickets, good for all day, twenty-five cents. By the time 
the Third Annual Territorial Fair rolled around the organi- 
zation was known as the NEW MEXICO EXPOSITION 
AND DRIVING PARK ASSOCIATION. The third Fair was 
held from October 1st to 6th, 1883. E. S. Stover was presi- 
dent; O. E. Cromwell was first vice-president; W. K. Wil- 
son, treasurer; D. B. Emmert, secretary. The Directors 
were: J. G. Hope (all superintendents were actually only 
assistants since Stover and the others were the directors in 
name at least), grounds and speed ring; Dr. T. W. Strachan, 
minerals; G. W. Stoneroad, horses and mules, assisted by 
H. F. Swope; W. S. Moore, sheep; D. W. Cobb, swine; W. F. 
Crane, poultry; J. H. Sullivan, grain; H. C. Whiting, vege- 
tables; A. J. Fountain, household products; Geo. H. Pradt, 
domestic manufactures; O. C. Christian, fine arts; Gen. G. 
A. Smith, flowers and shrubs. 

A. J. Fountain, a lawyer, was well known in the Mesilla 
area. As a colonel of the militia he tracked down rustlers 
and bad men, not the least of whom were Jim MclIntype, 
Scott Moore, Jim Courtright, Toppy Johnson, J. Kinney, 
and a number of lesser lights. Fountain made expeditions 
into Kingston, Georgetown, Lake Valley, and other famous 
mining towns in quest of most of these men. He was per- 
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sistant and peppery in performing his duty, impartial and 
to the point. This antagonized many who opposed his di- 
rect methods. Prominent cattlemen such as Oliver Lee 
openly showed their animosity. Fountain ignored all charg- 
es and continued his drect policy both as a leader of the 
militia and as a lawyer. He and his little boy disappeared 
one day in the white sands of Alamogordo. Time has dimmed 
the terror of the Toppy Johnson and the John Kinney gangs. 
While these names are familiar to the student of South- 
western history, they are vague to the average reader. 
Many cattlemen wondered whether Victorio, Nana, and 
Cochise inflected any more harm than the hords of rustlers, 
gunmen, gamblers and con men that infested the mining 
camps of the Black Range. Albright’s ALBUQUERQUE 
DAILY DEMOCRAT for April 6, 1883, described Kinney 
as he was known in 1883: 

“John Kinney, leader of all the New Mexico rustlers, 
and the man who has proven such a terror to all the cattle 
interests of New Mexico, is about thirty-two years old, five 
feet seven inches in height, stout, rather bloated, weighs 
one hundred and sixty-five pounds, florid complexion, light 
brown hair, blue eyes, full round face and light moustache. 
He is a braggard, talks loud, drinks hard and lacks pru- 
dence. He has killed two men and brags of killing others. He 
is bold but lacks nerve. He is believed to be an Irishman. 
Kinney has been operating (as a cattle rustler) in southern 
New Mexico, Texas and Old Mexico for three years. He was. 
formerly a soldier in the 8th U. S. Cavalry. He has a ranch 
in Cottonwood Grove, south of Rincon, where he has spent 
much of his time since leaving the army, butchering and 
shipping stolen cattle. These cattle are brought to him by 
his faithful second, Doroteo Sainz, the leader of his most 
desperate squad. When on the road himself, Kinney is al- 
mest always accompanied by Sainz or Diego Garcia, and 
oftentimes by both. Kinney is a sort of major-general, hav- 
ing command over all the rustlers, and so perfect was the 
organization that each had its properly chosen chief, who 
led the gang in his particular field, under orders from 
Kinney.” 
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Visitors returning from the Fair often went to Haney 
& Young’s Delmonico restaurant for supper, then to the 
Gem theatre or to the Kemp & Co. Opera House where 
KE. P. Sullivan was business and stage manager; Fred Tut- 
hill, leader of the orchestra; Prof. Bradley, leader of the 
brass band. The current show was Can-Can. Realizing that 
the Fair would also bring fresh talent to town, Sullivan 
advertised for twenty-five young ladies for the next show, 
The Black Crook. He was evidently succesful for The Black 
Crook was right on schedule, chorus girls and all. Visitors 
of German extraction were welcomed by the Germania 
Club. There was always cheer to be found at the Bucket of 
Blood, the White Elephant, the Free and Easy, frequented 
by drummers (salesmen), cowboys and cattlemen. Faro, rou- 
lette wheels, poker were common sights. Governor Stover’s 
Vigilante Committee kept law and order although they 
were not always successful. The Opera House sponsored 
such prominent stars as Nordica, Pavlova and Paderewski. 
The Fair really helped to advertise Albuquerque, so that by 
July 28, 1884, a mass meeting was held to discuss incorpo- 
ration. When the decision was favorable, an election was 
held and Henry Jaffa became Albuquerque’s first mayor 
in 1885. Technically Albuquerque (i. e. Old Town plus New 
Town) was never without a mayor since 1706 for the al- 
calde mayor was just that, the mayor. Since these alcaldes 
were Spanish and New Mexican, not conforming to our 
modern rules for city incorporation they have not been rec- 
ognized as such. Officially, they were. Actually, Albuquer- 
que, like Santa Fe, had city government for many years 
more than many of the oldest cities of America. 

The Fairs grew as the city grew. There is a story told 
that when Col. Sellers was president of the Fair, he decid- 
ed that a quasi-Wild West battle would give the patrons 
a thrill. He called in Indians, cowboys and a troop of U. S. 
cavalry. He had spent some time on the Navajo Reservation 
and knew the Indians very well. He convinced seventeen 
cowboys that they could put on a good show, and had Cap- 
tain Clark’s promise that a troop of cavalry would ride in 
from Fort Wingate. Col. Sellers, Jose Platero and the Nava- 
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jos took five days going through San Juan county to Albu- 
querque. The Indian women and children came along to 
see the men perform. At Pueblo Bonito the colonel bought 
two steers and had them butchered to feed his charges. Pe- 
shi Cli, leader of the Navajos, maintained good order. Final 
camp was made at Alameda. They made it into Albuquer- 
que on the day before the event was to be staged. Col Sel- 
lers explained that he was to ride in the center of the half- 
mile race track, which was the baseball diamond, the In- 
dians were to ride after him as they would a lone wanderer, 
and act as if they were on the warpath. Cowboys were to 
come in after the Indians to effect a noble rescue. All were 
to use blank shells that the army would furnish. The In- 
dians would turn on the cowboys and just at the moment 
when it seemed apparent they would emerge victorious, 
the U. S. Cavalry would ride in to save colonel and cow- 
boys. Everybody decided the 1903 Fair would be the best 
ever. Jose Platero was disturbed and told the Colonel so. 
The Indians were wearing their real six-shooters and had 
real bullets to use against the cavalry. Peshi Chi and Cap- 
tain Clark had a falling out the year before; now the chief 
thought he would settle accounts. Col. Sellers rushed to 
cone of the Indians, pulled his six-shooter from the holster, 
examined the bullets and found them to be quite blankless 
indeed. Calling on all the others to raise their hands, and 
threatening to shoot the first to disobey, he sent for Chief 
McMillan of the Albuquerque Police Department. In a few 
minutes all the Indians were disarmed and packed off to 
the New Town jail. The colonel managed to put the show 
on anyway, in a bloodless manner as planned. Washington, 
D. C., when it heard of the affair, became officious and 
ruled that the Army was never again to take part in a sham 
battle involving Indians. (For full account see E. Fergus- 
son’s ALBUQUERQUE, pp. 69-70). 

During World War I Eduardo M. Otero of Los Lunas 
was head of the State Fair Commission. Walter M. Connell 
and A. D. Crile were the other members. The former was 
from Albuquerque; the latter from State College. The years 
following the war there was no fair due to the depres- 
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sion and the Midway was used by small carnivals. The 
pre-World War II Fair was put on with WPA assistance. 
The first unit for a permanent fine arts building, a pavilion 
for the sheep department, additional stables, new entrance 
and exit gates and enclosures around the grand stand and 
race track were added this year. From the layout by the 
businessmen of Albuquerque in 1881 to 1941 the Fair 
grounds were now evaluated at half a miilion dollars. Yet 
it was not until 1938 that the New Mexico State Fair was 
established by legislature. The Fair first started in Old 
Town, now it filled a desolate spot between the city and 
the barren mesa land to the west. Riding by during those 
early days reminded cne of a small airport miles from the 
center of town. Frcm 1938 to 1941 Manager Leon H. Harms 
worked hard to change the wasteland to a veritable garden 
spot. The State actually proved no help because the appro- 
priation allotted to the Fair opening was a mere twenty- 
thousand dollars. Money had to be borrowed from New 
Mexico business interests. They were re-paid with inter- 
est. Frank Shufflebarger served with distinction. He was 
succeeded by Harold B. Sellers, son of Col. D. K. B. Sellers, 
who prevented the massacre of the soldiers by the Navajos 
in the early days of the Territorial Fair. Both Sellers be- 
came Albuquerque businessmen. Other State Fair Com- 
mitteemen in 1941 were C. W. Jackson of Las Vegas, N. 
Krannawitter and Col. N. Salmon. This latter died before 
the Fair opened in those months before World War II. In- 
dian dances were transferred to the Inter-Tribal Indian 
Ceremonial at Gallup but the Indian Service did put up a 
fine building for displaying Indian agriculture, pottery, 
jewelry, blanketry, basketry and other Indian handicrafts. 
Despite the transition and change of location, the Fair 
proved a success and the premiums were high. At night 
the Fair converted into a rodeo exhibition of riding and rop- 
ing contests. For the first time in the history of the New 
Mexico State Fair there was a Quarter Horse Show. A car- 
nival offered amusements from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. Every 
afternoon for eight days the Fair was taken up with horse- 
racing and pari-mutuel betting. Pearl Harbor was just three 
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months away. No one enjoying the Fair those eight days 
suspected the blood-bath that was in store for many Ameri- 
cans, nor did they know that most of the young men from 
Albuquerque attending the show were destined for the 
Death March at Bataan and for so many other horrible 
scenes so different from scenes at a Fair. So they laughed, 
and they played, and they loved while events were shap- 
ing up to change Albuquerque forever. 

Although the Fair as we know it stopped with World 
War I, Albuquerque was never without some event to keep 
oldtimers reminded of the old days. For twenty years they 
hoped that a revival would come. It did in 1938 and con- 
tinued undisturbed until World War II. All Albuquerque 
thought the the Fair would again close. John B. McManus 
ran the Fair in the last few years before Statehood. Balloon 
ascensions were popular from Territorial days until the 
year before Statehood. Walsh, the aviator, brought in stunt 
flying and balloons went up forever. Yet the plane was ym- 
bolic. Raymond Stamm made history when he went along 
with Walsh, the first flight ever made with a passenger 
from an altitude of more than five thousand feet. Joe Mc- 
Canna aiso made the trip. Once during the early days P. F. 
McCanna brought in two National League baseball teams 
for an exhibition game at the Fair. Dan Greenleaf was a 
favorite in the sulky harness races. Despite the war farm 
products, livestock, home arts, home economics art con- 
tinued to be exhibited. The Fair did not fold up during 
World II. 4-H Clubs, the youth of New Mexico, kept it mov- 
ing. Horse racing continued. After all, feeding hay and grass 
to horses was not not like feeding gas to race cars. G I’s 
from Kirtland Field, and other army installations were able 
to witness the evening rodeo, circus, ride the ferris wheels, 
and enjoy other midway attractions. It kept their minds 
off the work they had to do for Uncle Sam. At least mo- 
mentarily. It also pin-pointed Albuquerque as the place to 
return to after the war, to open up a small business, bring 
up their families. The air was clear, summer evenings cool, 
winters mild, most days sunny. It was definitely a place to 
live. It took a world war for them to discover Albuquer- 
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que; it took the Fair for them to realize that they would 
not be without the fringe benefits of metropolitan living. 
Schools were good and plentiful. More would be built. 
Churches were many and various for each to follow his own. 
People were courteous and considerate. It was different 
from anything they had ever known. D Day had come to 
Albuquerque. The population invasion came not only from 
all parts of the nation but also from all parts of the state 
as well. New Town would now be New-New Town. 

In the first Fair after the war there was rejoicing in- 
deed as one would expect. Dancing by starlight on the 
grandstand pavilion; the side shows, industrial shows, ag- 
ricultural shows, the barkers along the midway, garroulous 
as ever, speeling in a lingo all their own so that you don’t 
know whether you are at a tobacco auction or a carnival. 
Smells. Oh! the smells. Wieners, hamburgers, and a thous- 
and aromas that could be Coney Island, the Atlanta Board- 
walk, Sea Isle City shoreline, cafes along the Pacific coast 
— all the smells rolled into one, and then some. But you 
like it. It is the Fair. The pueblo style buildings never let 
you forget you are in New Mexico. Everybody from junior 
to grandpa comes for the thrills, and now that the war is 
over there will be plenty. Everybody was extra happy that 
year, for now there was no more rationing and the crowds 
would swell the midway and make the Fair worthwhile. 
It was a week long remembered. The rodeo, of course, makes 
New Mexico’s State Fair unique from most others over the 
nation. Most towns have their rodeos around the Fourth of 
July. The race track is not without its customers. There is 
always hope that this is it, so the betting continues. Many 
are aware that a fair is more or less the same every year, 
but same or not each year finds traffic moving at rapid 
pace to the fair grounds that once filled a lonely spot be- 
tween city and mountain. Now it is all city. Only the moun- 
tain watches and wonders. Men have a way of changing 
things and sometimes destroy what they touch, but when 
it comes to State Fair they do not destroy, but embellish. 
Possibly because of new faces — the Future Farmers of 
America with their hopeful, fresh, youthful faces and eyes 
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that shine when a ribbon comes their way. Although the 
war is long over, Air Force blue is never missing nor lack- 
ing for the air bases have remained. It is nice to note Atom- 
ic Energy scientists rubbing elbows with University of New 
Mexico professors, students, Indians, native New Mexicans, 
children, teen-agers, old folks all bent on a fun-fest mingled 
with a taste for the fine arts, good cooking, hot-dogs and 
fluffy candy. If tum and alka-seltzer users are in that crowd, 
they must have left the stuff home. Everybody enjoys a 
tummyache at the State Fair. 

The State Fair Commission and Secretary-Manager 
Leon Harms now knew that there need be no more fear 
about a successful Fair. The big problem was to accommo- 
date over 300,000 people passing through the entry gate. 
The big parade down Albuquerque’s main street that kicked 
off the Fair was as popular as the big event itself. Sheriff’s 
posses, bands, floats, queens, cowboys, clowns stirred the 
blood if not the imagination. Each county sent its hopeful; 
one would emerge State Fair Queen. Thoroughbreds and 
quarter-horses continued to excite the crowds. Purses were 
as high as $4,900 a race. In the 1956 Fair there was a special 
show for range sheep. Displays of cakes, dresses, canned 
goods and crocheting captured the eyes of the housewives. 
School exhibits, art shows, book shows, tropical fish, mu- 
seum displays, photography shows, Dancing Waters, rodeo, 
Charlie Quaranta’s Cowboy Band, fireworks, floriculture, 
horticulture, agriculture, animal husbandry, baton-twirling, 
model cars, model airplanes, Junior Horse Show, Twirling 
Jamboree, Junior Swine Show, Siebrand Bros. Circus & 
Carnival, Scout exhibits, Beutler Bros. Rodeo, 4-H and Fu- 
ture Farmers, Exhibition Avenue train, Cherry Pie Baking 
Contest, livestock sales, Fiesta Day on which everybody is 
expected to wear the fanciest Southwestern clothes money 
can buy or the eye admire, style show, Indian exhibits, Dairy 
Bar, the Fair is something to talk about, to write about and 
to enjoy. In 1956 a new 16,000-seat coliseum was built to 
help seat the ever-increasing crowds. More than a thous- 
and gardeners place entries each year. Hundreds of paint- 
ers, hobbyists, dairymen participate rather than spectate 
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at the Fair. As Jimmy Durante is won’t to say “Everybody 
gets into the act.” At no other time, in no other place, un- 
der no other circumstances do education and fun walk arm 
in arm as at the State Fair. On no other occasion do the 
intelligentia and the meek of the earth tread the same 
ground, level off into being themselves. Church groups are 
present to handle the day nursery. A sorority takes care 
of the grandstand crowds. It its a time for many college 
students to help make expenses for the month’s education 
bill. It is a time for high school twirlers to strut their stuff. 

New Mexico will never be able to re-pay H. B. Hening 
for all the work, publicity and sweat he put into making 
the Fair a success permanently. He never once wavered. 
He used the ALBUQUERQUE JOURNAL to advantage to 
make Albuquerque as well as the rest of New Mexico Fair 
conscious. If the Fair has grown to become the city’s great- 
est and biggest attraction, it has H. B. Hening to thank. Nor 
is Leon Harms, producer of the 1938 Fair, to be slighted. 
To change the semi-arid desert into a garden of Eden might 
have slowed down a man of lesser character. G. R. Quesen- 
berry of the State Extension Service was helpful that awe- 
some year of 1938 when the fate of the Fair was in the bal- 
ance. Frank D. Shufflebarger, Commission Chairman, saw 
to it that electricity was brought to the grounds. A terrific 
duststorm at the wrong time almost sealed the fate of the 
Fair, Harms and publicity director Hening. While there was 
no rodeo that first year, officials kept it in mind for the 
future. Somtimes there was sadness as the time the stables 
burned and many thoroughbreds along with them. In 1956 
the Fair grounds and the buildings on them were evaluated 
at four million dollars. The Fair itself proved a million 
dollar business. 

Hening, in his NEW MEXICO STOCKMAN, Septem- 
ber, 1958, had this to say about the Fair: “Everything points 
to an all-time record year in all departments for the 21st 
annual New Mexico State Fair, Leon H. Harms, secretary- 
manager, reports. The Fair opens for a nine-day run on 
Sept. 27 at the Fair’s $14,000,000 plant in Albuquerque. 
When the gates close Oct. 5th, Harms expects more than 
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450,000 persons will have passed through the turnstiles. 

“While Fair personnel still were tabulating the live- 
stock entries this went to press. Harms said that there will 
be an all-time high in livestock entries. For instance, so 
many entries were received in the horse department that 
the Fair had to start emergency construction on 20 addi- 
tional horse stalls. 

“More than $200,000 in premiums, prizes and purses 
are offered at this year’s Fair in all departments — another 
new record. 

“The entertainment side of the Fair features several 
nationally prominent stars, headlined by radio and TV star 
Arthur Godfrey and his horse Goldie. Godfrey will appear 
each night at the Fair during the nightly rodeo in the new 
million dollar coliseum. 

“In addition to the nightly coliseum show, a variety 
show will be featured each night in front of the grandstand 
with Jimmy Wakely, famous radio, TV and recording art- 
ist, as star. Among special features at the rodeo will be the 
Roman riding fire act put on by Jimmy Murphy. Siebrand 
Brothers Circus and Carnival will operate throughout the 
nine days. 

“Starting things off with a flourish will be a huge 
parade in downtown Albuquerque the morning of Sept. 27. 
The parade will be followed that afternoon by selection of 
a State Fair Queen from among about 25 contestants. 

“A total of ten horse races will be run each afternoon 
at the grandstand with pari-mutuel wagering. John Phil- 
lips, secretary of the State Racing Commission, reports that 
he expects the horses this year to be the best that have ever 
run in New Mexico. 

“Added attractions at this year’s Fair will be two spe- 
cial public livestock auctions in addition to the annual Ju- 
nior sale of fat calves, lambs and barrows. The New Mexico 
Quarter Horse Association will hold a special sale of reg- 
istered Quarter Horses on Saturday, Oct. 4, at 9:00 a.m. 
The sale, with 50 head consigned, will be held in the col- 
iseum. 

“Also scheduled for Saturday, Oct. 4, at 1:00 p.m. is 
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the Tri-State Guernsey Association sale sponsored by the 
New Mexico Guernsey Breeders Association. About 40 head 
of registered Guernseys will be sold. The sale will be held 
in the junior livestock pavilion. 

“The annual Junior fat stock sale will be held Friday, 
Oct. 3, at 7:00 a.m. with about 90 head of prize winning an- 
imals to go on the block. 

“Several association meetings are planned in conjunc- 
tion with the Fair. On Friday, Oct. 3, at 7:00 a.m. the New 
Mexico Quarter Horse Association will hold a breakfast 
meeting at Youth Hall. 

“On Wednesday, Oct. 1. New Mexico Palomino Exhib- 
itors Association also will hold a breakfast meeting at 
Youth Hall at 7:00 a.m. 

“The Arabian Horse Association of New Mexico will 
hold a dinner meeting September 29, at 6.30 p.m. at the 
New Chinatown Restaurant. 

‘There also will be an American Quarter Horse Asso- 
ciation Forum at Youth Hall on Thursday, Oct. 2, at 8:15 
p.m. which will include a showing of the new AQHA color 
motion picture on Quarter Horses. 

“Truly, the New Mexico State Fair offers something of 
interest to everyone, Harms says. There are a total of 21 
different departments in the senior division and 15 depart- 
ments in the junior division.” (NEW MEXICO STOCK- 
MAN, Sept., 1958). 

The Fair is never held on the same date. Officials await 
a detailed report from the Weather Bureau before deciding 
the dates of the show. Sometimes the predictions of the 
Bureau fail to come up to report. In 1959, for instance, it 
rained seven of the nine days of the Fair. Rain had no ef- 
fect on appetites for cotton-candy, popcorn, hamburgers, 
hot-dogs went the way of all flesh as usual. There was also 
a larger output in premiums for horse-racing and other 
events. Rex Allen and his horse Koko entertained thous- 
ands. The National Cutting Horse Association upped its 
premium from six hundred dollars to one thousand dollars. 
Quenten T. Barren is the new manager of the State Fair. 
More and more top entertainers from Hollywood have been 
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added to the show. The master of ceremonies for the 1961 
activities at the Tingley Coliseum was Jimmy Wakley, a 
Western singing star. Whether the early founders would 
have looked to Hollywood, had the place existed then, is 
a matter of conjecture. It is a question as to whether the 
Fair was to remain an exhibition of livestock, agricultural 
products, home products or one big funfest of entertain- 
ment. Like most things as time goes on, the original idea is 
lost sight of in the name of progress. One marvelous feature 
is that as a rule the prize winners at the county fairs usu- 
ally display at the New Mexico Fair so that visitors are 
treated to the best in the State. 

1942 was the first War year fair. The slogan for that 
year was Production Geared for Victory. The State Fair 
Commissioners were all producers — H. B. Sellers, a real 
estate developer; Con W. Jackson, head of the Jackson Cat- 
tle Company; Nick Krannawitter of Encino, a pioneer Tor- 
rance county sheep grower; Floyd B. Rigdon, publisher of 
the CARLSBAD DAILY CURRENT-ARGUS, the first New 
Mexico daily newspaperman to devote a page of his paper 
to livestock growing and farming; T. J. Heimann, Harding 
county cattleman. To these as well as to Leon H. Harms 
belonged the responsibility of keeping the Fair going dur- 
ing the war, and not to permit it to die as it did in World 
War I. 

“Leon Harms is a born Fair manager. He managed local 
fairs in Kansas before coming to New Mexico. He lives and 
dreams State Fair from one year’s end to the next. He has 
a vision of show barns and exhibit halls that will accommo- 
date all the livestock, farm produces and home arts and 
sciences the State can send. He looks forward to a Fair 
grounds carpeted with smooth lawns, well-grown trees and 
flower beds and borders; all with the towering Sandia 
mountains as a background to make what should in the 
course of time become the most beautilul State Fair grounds 
in the nation. Harms does more than dream. He works. The 
trees are there. Many of the buildings, at first thought im- 
possible, are now in use. The others, he is confident, will 
come. He has had the advantage of a commission of able 
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businessmen who have given him sound advice and staunch 
support. 

“The amusement program of the 1942 Fair is not being 
overlooked or slighted. To be sure, we are in the midst of 
a global war. Every member of the Fair Commission is con- 
scious of that fact. But the commission also feels that a week 
of relaxation will do no stay-at-home citizen any harm. In 
fact, the commissioners hold that a bit of play will take their 
minds off their troubles and that not enough rubber and 
other transportation equipment will be involved to inter- 
fere with the war effort. So the amusement program in- 
cludes eight afternoons of horse-racing, with pari-mutuel 
wagering, as permitted under New Mexico law...” (H. B. 
Hening — Production for Victory, NEW MEXICO MAG- 
AZINE, Sept., 1942). 

Cultural life in Albuquerque did not necessarily cen- 
ter around the annual Fair. Old Town had its moments — 
the Morality plays at Christmas time, skits presented at 
marriages, dances, victory celebrations after Indian cam- 
paigns, fandangoes and bailes. No sooner was New Town 
founded than a brass band was organized and when the 
Grant opera house opened an orchestra entertained the spec- 
tators. Today Albuquerque has numerous high school bands 
as well as a nationally recognized symphony orchestra. Nor 
has the city neglected its dramatic arts. Although there is 
keen competition from the New Mexico University School 
of Drama that puts on good shows, Albuquerque has its own 
Little Theatre. This theatre goes on record as the only Lit- 
tle Theatre in the nation which has been in continuous op- 
eration as a community project for so long a time, and with- 
out interruption. It has been in operation for over thirty 
years. The Albuquerque Little Theatre has been rated as 
one of the top ten in the nation. Organized by James O’Con- 
nor and Kathryn Kennedy O’Connor, there were times 
when the outlook was glum indeed and the project ready to 
fold up. It is interesting to note that the Albuquerque Com- 
munity Playhouse was a WPA project. Dorothy Stewart 
painted the murals. The entrance to the theatre reminds 
one of the entrance to a church at the Santo Domingo pu- 
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eblo. The theatre has three doors above which is a wall-to- 
wall mural of horses and riders. Katherine O’Connor has 
many friends on Broadway that knew her when she took 
the leading role in “Rain.” That was back in 1922. Jim 
O’Connor, himself an actor, was not adverse to taking over 
as producer, technical director, stage hand and electrician. 
The Little Theatre Players have put on such plays as “Juno 
and the Paycock”, ‘Christopher Bean’, “Retirement”, 
“The Marquise’, “Cradle Song” and others. The group 
started in 1930 and put on three “one-night” plays a year. 
By 1956 they were putting on six plays a year, each play 
running from four to six nights, and each play headed by 
a guest star from Hollywood. These stars were actually 
grateful for the honor. The guest star in “Christopher Bean”’ 
for instance was Zasu Pitts. Dancer Jacques Cartier, Lea- 
trice Joy and Vicente Gallegos played the roles in “The 
Marquise.” 

Kathryn O’Connor had heard that Albuquerque was 
a good place to come for health restoration. She had been do- 
well on Broadway, but was advised to go West where the 
air was crisp and dry. Talking it over with her husband, 
they decided to come to Albuquerque for a short stay, then 
move on to California. Jim O’Connor got a job with the 
Santa Fe raliroad in order to pay the bills. He stayed on, 
and recently retired. Kathryn was asked to address a group 
of young hopefuls at the Congregational Church. As a re- 
sult of this talk a few of the citizens decided to raise funds 
for the three productions of the newly organized Players. 
Rozella Britt Kinslow, Dick Bennett, Wesley Connor, Grace 
Stortz McCanna, Bruce Hanger, Jr., and some others were 
members of the cast of the first play entitled “This Thing 
Called Love.” It was a hit from the start, and the O’Connors 
now decided to make their home in Albuquerque. 

The second play was “‘Cradle Song.” It proved a unique 
experience for many of the young ladies in the cast for it 
called for more kneeling than they were accustomed to and 
they had to devise knee pads to make the kneeling as com- 
fortable as possible. It was rather excruciating when these 
pads twisted out of place and almost stopped blood circula- 
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tion. The third show was “Rain.” Vivian Vance had trou- 
bled with Spider, the monkey borrowed from the Albuquer- 
que Fire Department. Spider eventually ended up in the 
Albuquerque zoo. Kathryn O’Connor took the leading role 
in this production since she was best fitted for the part. 
She had played Sadie Thompson often during the illness 
of the leading star, Jeanne Eagles. What helped to continue 
the success of the Little Theatre group was the fact that 
many ex-professionals who had come to Albuquerque for 
reasons of health or merely to get away from the bright 
lights of Broadway, were available for roles that fitted 
them. Vicente Gallegos had often acted with the world- 
reknowned Schuberts; Rozella Britt Kinslow was a widely 
known professional dancer; Katherine Duncan Walker had 
often under-studied for Libby Holman; Mary Lou White- 
head was quite successful in the gay Ziegfeld Follies of yes- 
teryear; Marie Wallis was doing well until talkies and TV 
killed vaudeville. 

Such high class productions naturally drew audiences 
even during those ‘“wolf-at-the-door’ depression days. 
Many times there was tightening of belts, but the show 
went on. All this time the Players had no place they could 
call home. Kathryn O’Connor went before the Board of 
Directors and pleaded with them to find some means for 
a permanent home for the Little Theatre group. At length 
the plans for the theatre were approved and the first WPA 
project in Albuquerque was this building. However, gov- 
ernment funds paid only for the labor. Materials for the 
building, funds for equipment depended upon the generos- 
ity of theatre lovers and people interested in what Kathryn 
O’Connor was trying to do for the culture of Albuquerque. 
The new building was known as the Community Playhouse 
and was dedicated in 1936 by Harry Hopkins. The entrance 
fresco, Los Moros y Cristianos, by Dorothy N. Stewart, al- 
ways caught the eye. The interior was not so ornate. In 
fact, it was quite bare of furnishings. Even Hopkins was 
forced to admit that he felt that he was in a tent rather 
than a theatre. Despite the fact that the city firemen hung 
up canvas strips to camouflage the lack of equipment, the 
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cold fact remained that if any production was to take place 
in that building props and decorations had to be furnished. 
At that time the Crystal Theatre was the only legitimate 
theatre building in town. The depression caused the man- 
agement to close its doors forever. It was converted into the 
Crystal bar. ‘On the Road”’ companies gave their produc- 
tions here but during these days “on-the-road” companies 
could not afford to travel, much less present a play. The 
back-stage equipment for the new playhouse came from the 
old Crystal. When it was learned that the Sunshine was 
building a new movie theatre, the seats from the old 
building were bought for the Little Theatre. Jim O’Connor 
remarked that he and a number of NYA boys had to drill 
two thousand holes through the cement floor in order to 
fasten the old Sunshine theatre seats to the floor. A rest 
room from the theatre lobby was moved back-stage to serve 
cast and crew. A fire destroyed this in 1948. A new one 
was built of cinder blocks and separated into six compart- 
ments to serve as dressing rooms. Although many Albu- 
querque residents now take the Community Playhouse for 
granted, it had its days of suffering before coming into the 
limelight. The courage of Jim and Kathryn O’Connor has 
been the courage of all pioneers. Some day the city theatre- 
goers wiil erect a memorial to them. 

Albuquerque also has an annual program in its schools 
in which hundreds of children participate in band and or- 
chestral ensemble. The University of New Mexico encour- 
ages the study of music and has developed a music depart- 
ment that awards a Bachelor of Music degree. Albuquerque 
also has a Junior Orchestra that begin with twenty-five 
members but has been steadily growing. The productions 
of the University Players equal some of the best in the uni- 
versities of the land. The University Music Department, con- 
fident in the ability of its students, has produced such high- 
class operas as Mozart’s ‘‘Don Giovanni” and others of equal 
fame. With the city constantly on the move, there is no way 
to stem the time. Fairs, orchestras, theatres, libraries, and 
all things culture is heir to will grow apace with the city. 
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Chapter Nine 
THE LAW — BOTH SIDES 


Although as an “end of track” town New Town in the 
early days was as wild as Dodge or any cowtown of fron- 
tier days, either it was not publicized or the Vigilantes soon 
restored order. When there was too much use of six-shooters 
a large group of spirited citizens assembled near the depot 
and decided to take the law into their own hands. These 
same citizens often sent help to San Marcial, Socorro and 
the Black Range country during the Indian scares. Although 
the shootings were numerous and there seemed to be a 
“man for breakfast” every day or so, the two cases that re- 
ceived national attention were the Yarberry case and the 
Potter case. There were many others to be sure that might 
have received publicity, but these two caught the fancy of 
people all over the nation. 

Milton Yarberry was born on a farm in Texas, in 1853. 
He was old enough to recognize the poverty wrought by the 
Civil War. We worked hard on the farm, growing tall and 
muscular. One other brother and two sisters made up the 
family. At twenty he decided he had enough of the back- 
breaking farm work and settled for something less strenu- 
ous. He opened a liquor business in Decatur, a settlement 
formerly known as Bishop’s Hill. The Butterfield stage 
passed through here, and the town boasted a courthouse 
and arsenal. Union soldiers policed the town during Recon- 
struction days. About the time Yarberry started his busi- 
ness, young Tom E. Bomar published the town’s first news- 
paper called the ADVANCE GUARD. Yarberry must have 
been quite successful, for at the time of his death he had 
extensive property in Decatur, and kept a string of race 
horses there. Decatur Junior College, the Baptist school 
that was founded as the Northwest Texas Baptist College, 
the oldest junior college in Texas, was not founded until 
some years after Yarberry’s death. 
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Yarberry’s father died in 1879. His brother and two 
sisters survived him. He received a good grade school edu- 
cation and was well raised. In fact, up to the time he left 
Texas he was spoken of as a bright young man, full of en- 
ergy and hopes for the future. He had no enemies and lots 
of friends. After his father’s death he moved to Canon City, 
Colorado. He had heard reports that it would be a future 
railroad center. Although successful with the saloon he 
opened, he was satisfied that he would be better off in Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. Note the changes — Decatur, Canon 
City, Las Vegas — all the year his father died. Was this 
restlessness due to the loss of his father whom he deeply 
loved? Or just itchy feet, characteristic of the times? At 
Las Vegas he put up a building on Center Street, and 
stocked it with liquor and cigars. He remained eight months 
in Las Vegas when he sold out and went to Bernalillo, near 
Albuquerque. He made frequent trips to Old Town and be- 
came acquainted with Sheriff Perfecto Armijo. Later when 
Yarberry sold out in Bernalillo, Armijo appointed him 
deputy-sheriff of New Town. If he ever considered marriage 
he told no one. Perhaps there was someone in Decatur he 
hoped to go back for some day and bring back to Albuquer- 
que as his bride. If, as some claim, his troubles started over 
a dance-hall girl he had no intentions of marrying her. He 
was youthful enough to be sowing wild oats, as the expres- 
sion goes. He was twenty-seven when appointed deputy. 

Another young man to come to Albuquerque about this 
time was Harry Brown, son of ex-Governor Brown of Ten- 
nessee. Brown arrived in March, 1881. He was twenty-five 
years of age, and described by the Albuquerque and Las 
Vegas papers as of “rather dissolute temperament.” He 
drank freely, gambled heavily, associated with fast com- 
pany. He had an eye for the women. One night he decided 
to make a trip to Old Town and visit the saloon and gaming 
house kept by Harry Monroe. He began gambling as usual, 
and in a short time was involved in a quarrel with a fellow 
gambler named Clark. Monroe called Yarberry, who broke it 
up before it became too serious. The next day Yarberry took 
Brown to Russell’s office where Brown made an apology to 
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Clark for the language and abuse of the night before. Brown 
saw no humor in Yarberry’s action and harbored resent- 
ment which he nursed for a few days. By that time he had 
worked himself into a frenzy and resolved to kill Yarberry. 
So he told Elwood Maden. While standing in the front room 
of Garrod’s restaurant, Brown yelled to Yarberry to come 
out of his house across the street, and when the deputy was 
standing on the sidewalk Brown rushed out of the restau- 
rant and struck him twice in the face. He immediately drew 
a six-shooter and fired. The bullet struck Yarberry on the 
thumb of his left hand, making a flesh wound. The deputy 
then drew his revolver and shot Brown three times. Unlike 
most men, Yarberry did not wear a gunbelt, but carried 
his revolver in his hip pocket (L.V.O.). Brown lived but a 
few minutes. Yarberry gave himelf up to Elwood Maden. 
who turned him over to the sheriff. Milton Yarberry was 
tried in May, 1881, and was acquitted. His lawyers at the 
trial were Judge Trimble and Atty. Gen. Barnes. The pros- 
ecution lawyers were Frank Chavez and W. B. Childers. 
Had Brown not mentioned to Maden that he intended to 
kill Yarverry, no doubt the deputy would have been pro- 
nounced guilty because many of the fast set resented his 
swagger and seeming self importance. 

There were many versions of the next shooting which 
took place shortly after the acquittal. It is the contention 
of most writers that the real story behind this murder in- 
volved jealousy over a woman of the Cassanova-alley world. 
It has been said that Yarberry was drinking too much and 
seeing a certain woman quite often. When he learned that 
he had competition and that the lady’s favors were not for 
him, but his rival, he decided to do away with the oppo- 
sition. This theory has gained momentum with the passage 
of years because the trial and records point to the possi- 
bility, and many of the jurors were convinced that it was 
the reason behind the shooting. The editor of the LAS VE- 
GAS OPTIC, who seemed to know Yarberry from his early 
Las Vegas days, was not satisfied with what he read and 
heard regarding the shooting, but made a trip to the Old 
Town jail where the prisoner was confined, and asked him 
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for his version of the affair. What follows is the story as 
Yarberry told it. 

One night Yarberry and Charley Ronan were standing 
in the street between Maden’s corner and Charley Zeigler’s 
place on the line of the street railway. They were talking 
about nothing in particular. Suddenly they heard a pistol 
shot which seemed to come from a few doors below Maden’s 
hotel. The shot attracted a crowd. Yarberry went to inves- 
tigate. He was going into a restaurant when someone called 
out his name and added, “‘There goes the man who fired 
the shot.” The person who said this pointed to someone 
going up the street. Yarberry gave chase and recognized 
the fellow to be Charles Campbell. He got within a few 
steps of him, and called out: ‘Hold on there. I want you.” 
Campbell turned and drew his revolver, a Colt’s .44 calibre. 
As he did he said to the deputy: “Stop there, Milt. You must 
go back.” Yarberry then yelled out: “Throw up your 
hands.’’ Campbell then fired at Yarberry. 

Ronan and some of the crowd who had now caught 
up with Yarberry, hearing the firing, scattered out of the 
way. Yarberry and Campbell fired five shots, the last two 
being fired by Campbell as he fell to the ground. Yarberry 
fired at Campbell three times. Campbell survived but a 
few minutes. After the shooting, Yarberry walked up to 
the dead body to examine it. Elwood Maden was also there 
and the deputy asked him to take Campbell’s revolver from 
him lest someone else steal it. The man was dead and would 
have no use for it. Yarberry then gave himself up to Sher- 
iff Armijo. The sheriff took him to the jail in Old Town, 
but after three weeks heard enough talk that perhaps a 
lynching party might storm the jail, so he took Yarberry to 
Santa Fe where there was less chance of vigilantes taking 
the law into their own hands. This in substance was what 
Yarberry told the OPTIC reporter. He did not elaborate, 
nor explain how he knew Campbell or how Campbell knew 
him. The explanation offered by others is not quite the 
same as that given by Yarberry himself. Naturally, no one 
expected Yarberry to incriminate himself. Yet there were 
enough witnesses about to verify or deny his statements. 
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Even his closest friends seemed to think that something 
smelled. It was too pat. No other case in the history of Old 
Town or New Town attracted the attention of the world 
as this. 

During the May term of court at Albuquerque Yar- 
berry was indicted for murder by the grand jury, and was 
placed on trial. Judge Trimble and Frank Chavez appeared 
for Yarberry, while Wm. Breeden of Santa Fe and A. R. 
Owens of Albuquerque conducted the prosecution. The trial 
lasted several days and all the citizens of Albuquerque who 
were free to do so attended. The man on the street was 
about evenly divided — as many believing Yarberry inno- 
cent as guilty. The arguments of the lawyers on both sides 
were eloquent and convincing. All the Territorial papers 
carried the story and numerous papers throughout the na- 
tion interested themselves in the case. In fact, in many 
states this was the introduction to New Town. Many had 
never heard of it before. The jury was out but a short time 
before it brought in a verdict that Milton Yarberry was 
guilty of murder in the first degree. 

During the progress of the trial the attorneys for the 
defense made several exceptions as to the admissibility of 
testimony and also to certain portions of the judge’s charge; 
at the conclusion of the trial Yarberry’s attorneys made a 
motion for a new trial and after exhaustive arguments had 
been made by the defendant’s lawyers, the judge overruled 
the motion, and passed the sentence of death. Yarberry’s 
version as told to the OPTIC therefore carried no weight. 
Both judge and jury called it murder. It was rumored that 
the under-current was not the killing of Campbell but of 
Brown, a former governor’s son. It has been remarked that 
Yarberry understood this to be the case. Yarberry’s counsel 
took an appeal to the supreme court of the Territory. This 
court, at its session in Santa Fe, sustained the decision of 
the district court. Before the supreme court met, Yarberry 
engaged as his special counsel to represent his case before 
that august body, Knaebel & Gildersleeve of Santa Fe. 
Those who heard Knaebel’s plea said it was logical, com- 
prehensive, eloquent and searching. But it did not save 
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Yarberry. It was also said that Knaebel was never more 
eloquent before or since. He spoke as one inspired. 

“Just as in the district court over which he presided, 
Judge Axtell insisted that substantial justice be done re- 
gardless of legal technicalities, just so he had absolutely 
no use for technical arguments on appeal. Milton J. Yar- 
berry has been convicted of murder in the first degree. On 
appeal it was argued, among other things, that the indict- 
ment was fatally defective because it had been drawn in 
the name of the Territory instead of in the name of the 
United States, violation being an act of Congress relative 
to the crime of murder rather than the Territorial law. 
Judge Axtell held that since the Territorial statute on the 
subject had been enacted entirely within the grant of pow- 
er made to the Territory by Congress, the indictment was 
properly found in the name of the Territory.” (Poldervaart, 
BLACK-ROBED JUSTICE, p. 128). 

“It is not amiss to say that in criminal practice, thor- 
ough knowledge of the law leaning upon the crime of mur- 
der, John H. Knaebel stands at the head of the New Mexico 
bar. From the time that he became engaged in this impor- 
tant case he has been unceasing in his efforts, untiring in 
his energy, diligent in his methods, and unflagging in his 
desire to save from the disgraceful death, his client. After 
the decision of the supreme court Mr. Knaebel made an at- 
tempt before Chief Justice Axtell to have a writ of habeas 
corpus in order that he might take the case before the Su- 
preme Court in Washington, D. C., but that legal personage 
denied the writ. Mr. Knaebel then appeald to Governor 
Sheldon for executive clemency to commute the sentence 
to life imprisonment. This beng denied after a lengthy ar- 
gument made to the governor, an effort was then made to 
have a restitution of the sentence for at least thirty days 
from he time of the decision of the supreme court to the 
date of the execution as issued by the governor’s death 
warrant to Sheriff Armijo that Milton Yarberry should be 
hung by the neck until dead at some place in Bernalillo 
county that the sheriff might select. A short time before 
the sitting of the supreme court bench, a letter was re- 
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ceived by Col. Frank Chavez of Albuquerque, one of the 
prisoner’s attorneys, from Decatur, Texas. This letter was 
signed by the judge of the circuit court at Decatur and other 
court officals, recommending Yarberry in a laudatory man- 
ner, setting for his good character and good reputation while 
a citizen of Texas.” (L.V.O., Feb. 9, 1883). 

But no one in New Mexico seemed concerned with how 
good Yarberry was in Texas, so he was remanded to the 
Santa Fe jail. One day in August, 1882, a number of pris- 
oners effected an escape, Yarberry among them. He was 
caught three days later at Cortez Station, twenty-seven 
miles from Santa Fe. He said that prison life had so im- 
paired his health that he could scarcely walk but fifty yards 
at a time without having to sit down and rest. Had he been 
less weak he might have effected his escape. He was taken 
back to jail, given the first cell on the right near the pla- 
cita, and chained to the floor. Irons were not put on his 
hands so he was free to move them. On Tuesday, February 
6, 1883, he attempted another jail break. Sheriff Romualdo 
Martinez noticed that the iron fastenings of the door had 
been tampered with, also the floor irons. Another day and 
Yarberry might have freed himself. Although Yarberry be- 
longed to no religious denomination, he respected anyone 
with religious beliefs. He was often visited by the padres 
from the parroquia but never indicated whether they were 
any consolation or not. Actually he was so lonely that he 
enjoyed the visits. The visits were not without fruit, for 
Rev. Fr. Persone attended him on the scafford and gave 
him the last rights. After the hanging the plain coffin was 
taken to San Felipe church for a funeral rite and then car- 
ried to the Catholic cemetery where burial took place. Al- 
though without a religion when he first entered prison, he 
definitely had one when he died. Burial in a Catholic ceme- 
tery in consecrated soil speaks for itself. 

“The sheriff decided that the hanging should take place 
in Old Town. Yarberry said: “I am glad I’m hanging pri- 
vately. I don’t want a big crowd to see me die.” He was up 
at 5 a.m. the day he was taken from Santa Fe to Albuquer- 
que. He had on a gray woolen shirt, a mixed gray suit of 
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clothes that he had worn since his imprisonment. His feet 
were encased in a pair of cloth shoes, nearly worn out. He 
was taken from the Santa Fe jail at 6 a.m., conveyed to Al- 
buquerque and turned over to Col. Max Frost and a detach- 
ment of the Governor’s Rifles. Mace T. Bowman, sheriff 
of Colfax county, was also present. A man whose life was 
every bit as exciting as Yarberry’s, Bowman is best known 
for his exploits with R. Clay Allison, a man handy with guns 
and cattle. Bowman did not long survive Yarberry. In the 
last stages of TB, he went to Trinidad, Colorado, for hos- 
pitalization and soon died. There is no doubt that he was 
one of the ablest lawmen northern New Mexico ever had. 
His name has appeared in pulp magazines and in others 
dealing with the West. No doubt, some day his story will 
be told. Whether he was in sympathy with Yarberry or not 
he never said. He had a duty to perform. That came first 
with him. Captain P. H. Kuhn, of the Governor’s Rifles, was 
also present. Captain John Borrudaile (this name has first 
appeared in print as Barradile and Barrodaile. I used the 
spelling Ritch used in his Blue Book.) and the Albuquerque 
Guards were at the depot to meet the train. This company, 
in splendid uniforms and flying plumes, was Company F 
of the militia. Originally it was Co. B., Co. F. being in San 
Mateo, New Mexico. As this town faded along with George- 
town, Shakespeare, Chloride, Rincon and Tierra Amarilla, 
a shift was made. Lt. Ed. G. Young, regimental quarter- 
master, was also on the train. The train carried only one car 
in charge of Trainmaster Dyer. The only stops made were 
at Lamy, Ortiz, Wallace and Bernalillo. The train left 
from Santa Fe. Today only freight trains continue to haul 
to Santa Fe, passenger service is at Lamy, about eighteen 
miles away. Wallace, in case you follow a map, is present 
Domingo. Enroute Yarberry was permitted to drink freely. 
Confined in a cell at Albuquerque, Yarberry broke down 
and wept bitterly, not from fear, but because he failed to 
understand why Kelley, who had murdered someone at 
Carbonateville, was reprieved and he was not. The Kelley 
affair attracted about as much attention. The fact of the 
matter is that many thought Yarberry rather than Kelley 
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would be reprieved. Yarberry wanted no last dinner. In 
fact, it seemed foolish to him. Elwood Maden was permit- 
ted to vsit him. He brought a suit of clothes. Sheriff Arm- 
1jO was convinced that a reprieve might arrive at the last 
moment, so he stalled as long as he could. Chief Howe, of 
the Albuquerque police, and Deputy Monroe were also 
prsent. A few doctors were also present, as well as the small 
audience that received hand-engraved invitations to the 
execution. It has been said that people rented space on the 
roof tops of their adobe houses at a dollar a head; others 
sold tickets to those wishing to witness the execution from 
windows. In fact, a lot more people saw the hanging than 
Yarberry realized, and many made money on the deal. The 
execution took place in the jailyard of Old Town at one 
minute to three in the afternoon of February 9, 1883. Robert 
A. Hardin erected a tombstone over the grave. He spelled 
the name with one r — Yarbery. Before he died, the pris- 
oner said: ‘‘Gentlemen, you are hanging an innocent man.” 
Whether this is true or false, it was the stock statement 
of most — Fowler and others said the same thing. Whether 
Yarberry meant he was innocent because he received the 
consolations of religion and felt free, or whether he was 
sticking to what he told the OPTIC reporter, he failed to 
elaborate. The reporter was also at the hanging. He de- 
scribed Yarberry as “six feet, three inches tall, in avirdu- 
poise weight about one hundred and sixty pounds, being 
a raw-boned man. His head did not denote that of a born 
murderer, being rather well developed, the bump of music 
being the most prominently developed. His eyes are rather 
large and hazel in color. His forehead is low, while his hair 
is dark. His face is long and what might be termed lantern- 
jawed. His mouth is sensuous and on his upper lip is a small 
moustache of brownish color. (L.V.O. Feb. 9, 1883). 
Another case that disturbed early day Albuquerque 
was the murder of Col. Potter. ‘‘The three friends of the late 
Colonel Potter have used every diligence in trying to pro- 
cure a clue to that gentleman’s disappearance. Up to a few 
days ago all their exertions were without any result. Sheriff 
Perfecto Armijo of Albuquerque last week discovered that 
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on the 3rd of November last a (New) Mexican known as 
Pantaleon Miero had pawned an open-faced gold watch and 
chain, answering the description of the one worn by Colonel 
Poiter, at J. K. Basye’s office. The sheriff, accompanied by 
Mr. Van Zandt, a close friend of Colonel Potter, proceeded 
to the office to identify the watch, but unfortunately found 
that but a day or two previously the case and chain had 
been melted down. The work of the watch remaining, Mr. 
Zandt was unable to recognize the watch as the one worn 
by Colonel Potter. It being perfectly clear that Miero had 
been implicated in the murder of the Colonel, for that he 
was murdered admitted no longer to a doubt. Sheriff Ar- 
mijo proceeded to Bernalillo where Miero had been hanged 
by a mob about a month ago, in order to trace if possible 
the connection between the man Miero and Colonel Potter, 
and to ascertain if the horse which he rode while at Berna- 
lillo was the same one ridden by Colonel Potter when last 
seen. 

“He learned that Miero had not had Colonel Potter’s 
horse, but that he had tried to pawn the watch, afterwards 
left by him at Basye’s, and that on the inside of the case 
was pasted the picture of a lady, who from the descrip- 
tion was Colonel Potter’s wife. Miero was well known in 
Albuquerque as being connected with a band of desperate 
characters who for a long time had prowled in the suburbs 
and through the canons of the neighboring mountain 
ranges. 

“A warrant having been issued for the arrest of one of 
these men, a sheriff’s party started out to hunt for him. He 
was known to be hanging about the pueblo of Isleta (six- 
teen miles south of Albuquerque) and was eventually cap- 
tured in the cutlying district and carried to Albuquerque 
where he was safely lodged in jail Friday. Another of this 
gang of desperadoes, Mariano Leyba by name, whose where- 
abouts are at present unknown, is known from facts de- 
veloped yesterday, to be the companion of the man just 
captured, in the murder of Colonel Potter. 

“The man who was arrested confessed that he knew all 
about the murder of Colonel Potter and promised to both 
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give the names of the other two murderers and to guide the 
party to the spot where the body of Colonel Potter could be 
found. Accordingly Sheriff Armijo left Albuquerque yes- 
terday morning with a searching party to bring in the re- 
mains of the man, after which the hunt for the other mur- 
derers will be prosecuted.” (D.N.M. January 30, 1881). 

“A gentleman just arrived in town from Albuquerque 
gives a graphic account of the lynching of the prisoners 
concerned in the murder of Colonel Potter. 

“He, in company with several friends, chanced to be 
in the streets when the vigilance committee were on their 
way to the jail, and on being seen, both himself and com- 
panions were seized and securely guarded till the lynching 
was over. 

“The body of men who took upon themselves the duty 
of anticipating justice, numbered some two hundred men, 
the majority of which were (New) Mexican citizens. Each 
man had his face concealed by a handkerchief, and a spirit 
not of exasperated rage such as often animates a mob ad- 
ministering lynch law, but one of cool determination 
pervaded the whole assembly. On arriving at the jail no 
demonstration was made, everything was conducted quietly 
and in order. No resistance was met at the hands of the 
officials, they doubtless knowing full well that the calm 
exterior of these men resembled a volcano at rest, the fire 
within liable to burst forth in fury at any instant, and on 
slight provocation. One prisoner on being seized struggled, 
or rather tried to struggle and escape what he saw was his 
certain fate, but his feeble efforts were as the dashing of 
waves on a rock-bound shore; the avengers were these and 
they were pitiless. The three men were brought outside of 
the jail and under the condemning eyes if this multitude 
were without any delay launched into eternity. The self- 
appointed executioners then, with many regrets, expressed 
to the gentlemen who gave the narration to the NEW MEX- 
ICAN, and his friends, for the inconvenience which had 
been imposed upon them, quietly dispersed, and no token 
was left save the three ghastly bodies swinging in the cold 
night air, to tell of the weird scene that had been enacted 
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under the jail walls. 

“Though lynching in general is to be condemned, yet 
to every case there is an exception which simply proves the 
rule, and in cases such as the cowardly and dastardly mur- 
der of Colonel Potter it is doubtful whether justice can be 
too swiftly meted out. (Potter was riding along when set 
upon by four men, killed and robbed. His horse was also 
killed, which accounts for its not being found. Potter put 
up a brave fight for his life.) 

“There is a band of outlaws in the neighborhood of Al- 
buquerque which to a man full deserves the fate which has 
overtaken their three companions, and while having every 
respect for law and order, the NEW MEXICAN refrains 
from saying that the sooner such a fate does overtake them 
the better it will be for that section of the country and 
New Mexico at large...” (D.N.M. Santa Fe, N. M., Feb- 
ruary 4, 1881). 

“Martin McGuinness, son of William McGuinness, is 
proving to be a bad man. Saturday night after he, Roman 
Ortiz and aman named Apodaca had returned from a dance 
at Los Duranes to Old Town, the trio got to wrangling over 
one of the lewd characters who infest the ’shute’ of the west 
end. Martin pulled out his pocket knife, and commenced 
slashing away at Ortiz and Apodaca. The former was cut 
on the left side, just below the ribs and also received a 
stab near the navel. His wounds are not considered dan- 
gerous. Apodaca was cut over one of his eyes, and it is stat- 
ed that the woman’s dress was cut. Martin is getting to 
be one of the worst men of Old Town, and his actions are 
regretted by his father who has done all a father can do 
to reform his son.” (ALBUQUERQUE DAILY CITIZEN, 
May 5, 1890). 

Some writers have confused Charlie Allison with Clay 
Allison. Charlie was mostly associated with the Stocktons 
and operated in San Juan county. He was captured in Albu- 
querque. “Governor Sheldon received yesterday informa- 
tion from Albuquerque of the arrest of Charlie Allison, the 
desperado of the San Juan country, and two of his men, 
named respectively Lewis Perkins and Henry Watts. The 
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arrest was effected by Deputy Sheriff Hyatt of Colorado 
and Justice of the Peace Sullivan of Albuquerque. Deputy 
Sheriff Hyatt has been on the track of Allison for several 
days and was in Santa Fe on Wednesday looking for his 
man. The rewards offered for Allison amount to fourteen 
hundred and fifty dollars, and Perkins and Watts have two 
hundred and fifty dollars each offered for their arrest. These 
amounts made it worth the while of the officers to capture 
the Allison party and the result of the large offer is that the 
ring-leaders are now within the clutches of the law. When 
in Santa Fe Deputy Hyatt was very certain that he was on 
the right track and would take Allison in. He said that he 
had captured one of Allison’s companions in crime and con- 
fined him in the jail at Alamosa and that the fellow, hop- 
ing to secure favor, had ‘given Charlie away,’ by telling 
the officers that he would be in Albuquerque on Thursday 
night, June 16th. Deputy Sheriff Hyatt at once secured a 
party for that place. The men separated but arranged to 
meet at Albuquerque night before last and it is to be pre- 
sumed that their plans were successfully carried through 
from the simple announcement of the arrest of the three 
desperadoes received by Governor Sheldon yesterday. 
“The Governor telegraphed immediately upon receipt 
of the information to Sheriff Armijo, of Albuquerque, in- 
structing that official to aid in every way in his power 
Deputy Hyatt in holding his prisoners, until they can be 
taken back to Colorado. Allison is wanted in this Territory 
(New Mexico) for several crimes, but the governor will al- 
low him to be taken to Colorado for trial, there being nu- 
merous indictments against him there. Perkins and Watts 
are also wanted in Colorado and will go north with Char- 
lie, if they do not encounter Judge Lynch at Albuquerque 
of which there was some anticipation yesterday. The party 
will start for Colorado in a day or two. It is said that Alli- 
son was making his way down into Lincoln county for the 
purpose of joining the Kid. Sheriff Hyatt is in big luck and 
very much to be congratulated. He has done a good thing 
for the country as well as himself.” (S.F.D.N.M. June 18, 
1881). It is doubtful if the Kid would have received Allison, 
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who was a bit cf a braggart and inclined to talk too freely. 
Really on the dodge since his escape from the Lincoln coun- 
ty county courthouse, the Kid made known his whereabouts 
to just a few intimate friends. Allison was not one of them. 
As it turned out, the Kid did not long survive the capture 
of Allison. Pat Garrett took care of that in Fort Sumner 
several weeks later. 

One of the time-honored sheriffs of early day Albu- 
querque was Perfecto Armijo, who gave Yarberry his as- 
signment as deputy sheriff and who also took charge of 
his execution. Armijo had confidence in Yarberry, seemed 
convinced of his innocence, often visited him in prison, and 
delayed the execution on the supposition that a last moment 
reprieve would arrive. Armijo had other interests in Old 
Town and New Town. Although not spectacular as a law- 
man and not the equal of the more noted Littrell, Bowman, 
Garrett, Baca, Hixenbaugh and others throughout New 
Mexico, he was conscientious about his work, and served 
with justice if not with distinction. Actually, publicity made 
most of the other lawmen. Books have been written about 
Curry, Baca, Garrett, but boiled down to bare fact, they 
were no more heroic than Littrell, Armijo and the lesser 
known wearers of the badge. Armijo had more heart than 
most. Perhaps this is considered a failing in a sheriff. If so, 
it is a human one but also one that sometimes helped 
straighten out men. It was a tough job. In those days every- 
body went about armed so that everybody was a possible 
enemy — cowboy, gunslinger, bounty-hunter, gambler, 
lawyer, con-man, gold-bricker, carpenter, bartender, num- 
erous drummers, newspaper men, plain man on the street, 
A gun was part of a man’s dress. He was half naked with- 
out it. Campbell, shot by Yarberry, was a carpenter. Today 
a sheriff may pass a thousand people on the street, not one 
carrying a gun. If he passed one in a hundred then without 
a gun that man was either a preacher or a fool. Miners, 
prospectors and those searching the hills for the lode that 
would wing them to riches necessarily carried firearms to 
protect themselves against marauding Indians, wild animals 
and humans. Claim jumpers were a dime a dozen; rustlers 
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were behind every hill; highwaymen infested most roads; 
sheep men warred against cattlemen; cattlemen picked off 
sheep men; cowboys shot one another over the favors or 
lack of favors from some painted woman; gun runners sold 
to Indians; whisky drummers traded with Indians in addi- 
tion to post sutlers — everywhere there was gunsmoke and 
the stench of death. Today the automobile is the great de- 
stroyer; then it was the Winchester, the buffalo gun, pistol 
and revolver. 


But the greatest enemy the lawman had was not the 
six-shooter, but the organization known as Vigilantes. A 
search through the old files of the EVENING REVIEW, 
THE ALBUQUERQUE JOURNAL, and other newspapers 
of the Eighties will show that this organization took care 
of more horse-thieves, rustlers, gun-slingers than did Tomb- 
stone, Las Vegas, Dodge City and other more publicized 
frontier and end-of-track towns. Albuquerque was a wide 
open town for a long time. It did not change overnight. 
Schmedding, who saw it shortly before World War I and 
wrote: “Every game of chance flourished, including poker, 
monte, twenty-one, roulette, dice, faro, keno, and others. 
All of them were ‘strictly on the level,’ but that did not 
prevent the house or the bank from winning consistently. 
The percentage, of course, was always in favor of the bank 
or dealers, and that alone would have been sufficient to 
insure a handsome profit for the operators . . . To the min- 
ers, cowpunchers, herders, lumberjacks, freighters, and 
others of that rough and ready crowd, gambling was part of 
life as they knew it, and they derived their principal enjoy- 
ment from the thrill of the game, regardless of outcome. 
They came to town knowing full well that their pay or gold 
would be gone before they left...’ He goes on to say that 
the six-shooter did dominate the scene. (See: Joseph Sch- 
medding, COWBOY AND INDIAN TRADER, pp. 58 to 67). 


_ Felipe Zamora was a noted sheriff. Born near Albu- 
querque in 1873, he attended the Jesuit Public School, then 
Our Lady of the Angels under the Sisters of Charity. He 
was elected sheriff in 1922, taking office in 1923 as success- 
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or to Sheriff Antonio Ortiz. He married Lola Knoeb of Gal- 
lup, New Mexico. Zamora served the citizens well and 
definitely proved he was the man for the job. 

More pcpular than all because of publicity in movies, 
TV, radio and literature, was Elfego Baca, whose claim to 
fame was the gunfight at Reserve, then San Francisco in 
western New Mexico. Elfego was born in the house that 
stands on the corner of the plaza and Bernard Street in 
Socorro, New Mexico. The house suffered from Indian at- 
tacks and fires, but enough relics have been preserved to 
give us an inkling of those days when danger lurked in 
every corner. Many times, when Indians attacked, the baby 
was hid in a compartment behind the pantry cupboard. 
Although handsome as a youth, he was tall, he never ap- 
peared to be because with middle age came the spread in 
the middle that made him quite paunchy. He was round 
of face and round of figure. While he did hold off eighty 
angry cowboys in a gun battle that lasted thirty-six hours, 
he was never modest in relating the incident. In fact, he 
loved to dramatize the incident. Had he lived, he might 
have pleased Walt Disney as much as Disney would have 
pleased him. The son of Francisco and Juanita Baca, the 
year before he died he attempted his own biography. Speak- 
ing of his birth, he said that his mother was married when 
she was nineteen. She was playing what we call softball 
and one misdirected fastball hit his mother in the stomach, 
causing his premature birth. When but a baby, his father 
decided to take him on a freighting trip to Kansas. At the 
site of Estancia, New Mexico, the Navajos attacked the 
wagon train and Elfego was captured. He remained in In- 
dian hands four days before they decided to take him back 
to the wagon train in exchange, no doubt, for some livestock 
and goods. He was in Topeka, Kansas, until March 1, 1872, 
when his mother died, the result of some epidemic, for his 
sister Eloisa died about ten days before and his brother, 
Hermino, about eight days later. His brother, A. B. Baca, 
returned to Socorro with him. Elfego received his early ed- 
ucation in Kansas. In fact, it was his brother’s knowledge 
of English that helped him move into the assessor’s office 
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at the age of twenty-one. He held that office for the next 
fifteen years. 

Elfego himself was not interested in office work. He 
loved the great outdoors. When his father shot two cowboys 
he considered rustlers near his Belen range, Francisco was 
lodged in the Los Lunas jail. Young Elfego and a cousin 
liberated him, helping him to escape to Mexico where he 
remained seven years before attempting a return to Socor- 
ro. Elfego said he first met Billy the Kid when he was six- 
teen. This would be in 1880; that they were both bent on 
excitement and shot up Old Town for two weeks. It is hard 
to reconcile this for in 1880 Billy was a very much wanted 
man and not prone to stay in any one spot like Albuquer- 
que for two solid weeks. Bounty hunters would have shot 
him in the back if necessary, or in a dark alley just for the 
reward money. Perhaps Elfego did know Billy and they 
may have had an escapade in the Martinez bar. One author 
has Billy in the bar playing the piano all night while El- 
fego stands by taking it all in. Billy, the most wanted man 
in New Mexico, with a reward on his head to tempt many 
who were not bounty hunters. If these incidents took place, 
the Abuquerque reporters were asleep on the job. They did 
not appear in the papers. Since Elfego became a lawyer 
and a law man there may be more than a grain of truth 
in what he had to say. Since Billy was loved by the natives 
of New Mexico, many of whom he is said to have helped, 
it is possible that the visit to the bar was made without 
publicity. When speaking to old Francisco Madrid of Villa- 
nueva, who at ninety-one had a clear mind, he spoke of his 
experiences with Billy the Kid in glowing terms. He often 
met Billy hiding in the bosque country near Anton Chico. 
Billy might have equally impressed the sixteen-year-old boy 
looking for excitement. But as far as “shooting up Albu- 
querque” for two weeks in 1880, that seems to have more of 
a touch of Hollywood. (See: NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL 
REVIEW, January, 1946, page 74). 

The story of the fight at Frisco is too well known to 
be repeated here. What is not so well publicized is the final 
fate of the big wood carving that helped save Baca’s life. 
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It is maintained that the statue comes from Spain and is 
over five hundred years old. A look at the image will con- 
vince any student of New Mexico art that it is not of Span- 
ish origin. Mexico, perhaps, but after a study of NEW 
MEXICO VILLAGE ARTS by Roland F. Dickey, one is 
more and more convinced that it is the work of an early 
Santero of the hill country of New Mexico. When I lived 
in Socorro I went to examine the image many times. I may 
be mistaken, but I cannot be convinced that it was made 
in Spain, nor can I agree that it is over five hundred years 
old. I would place it at three hundred. The natives around 
Aragon, Kelly, Magdalena and Socorro refer to it as “Mi 
Senora Santa Ana.” It is probably one of the largest in 
weight and bulk of the New Mexico santos. Fortunately 
dealers were not able to get their hands on it although it 
was not from want of trying. It has always been well guard- 
ed. It was kept by a private family, then the mission chapel 
at Horse Springs, dedicated to St. Anne, kept it. The Ge- 
ronimo Armijo family had it in Magdalena for a number 
of years before moving to Horse Springs. Pilgrims made 
silent visits, for Santa Ana was, and is, loved by all, and 
they come to her with their pleas for help in various ne- 
cessities. A little village, twenty-six miles beyond Que- 
bec in Canada, has shown the world that St. Anne is 
ever ready to help. She definitely helped Elfego Baca. He 
tried often to buy that image when it was in San Francisco 
(better known as Frisco and later Reserve) but to no avail. 
The family would not part with it. The late beloved Padre 
Jose Osca, as gentle as Fray Francis Bernardoni of Assisi, 
knew the statue to be both artistically and historically valu- 
able. High on the mountainside near the village of Aragon, 
some miles from Reserve, he erected the quaint church of 
El Santo Nino. He asked the family permission to place 
the image in his new church. The padre suffered a heart 
attack as he drove along a lonely country road. When the 
mission was built in Horse Springs the statue was taken 
there. The Armijo family moved back to Magdalena. Mrs. 
Agnes Armijo, kind, soft-spoken, a noblewoman of New 
Mexico, inherited Mi Senora Santa Ana. Her daughter, Mrs. 
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EK. J. Sanchez, also of Magdalena, kept the statue for a time 
in her home. She is next in line for possession. Meantime, 
Father Barrat passed away and Padre Salvatore di Gio- 
vanni came to Magdalena. He heard of the wonderful sta- 
tue and advised the family always to treasure it. Later the 
padre was transferred to La Joya and the Belgium priest, 
Rev. Emmanuel De Baenst, succeeded him. It was this pa- 
dre who asked that the image be placed in St. Mary Magda- 
lene’s church in Magdalena. Art collectors have offered as 
high as two thousand dollars for the statue but it definitely 
is not for sale. 

Baca believed the image to be over six hundred years 
old. He offered thirty steers in exchange for the big statue, 
for he was certain it was instrumental in saving his life. 
There are three bullet holes in the wooden base of the 
image. It would be interesting to learn the year evaluation 
of Roland F. Dickey and Lloyd Lozes Goff. Oddly enough, 
Dickey makes no mention of it in his book. James H. Cook, 
in his book FIFTY YEARS ON THE OLD FRONTIER, de- 
votes pages 254 to 262 to the incident at Frisco. It is inter- 
esting to note that the attorneys in the trial resulting from 
this fight were Albuquerque men for the most part. H. B. 
Fergusson was prosecuting attorney. B. S. Rodey was one 
of the three defending attorneys. Baca was acquitted. That 
his was an exciting life no one denies. In the years that the 
author lived in Socorro he had an opportunity to be closely 
associated with the Baca family. Although Elfego now called 
Albuquerque his home, he made periodic visits to his birth- 
place. He was clerk in a country store, deputy sheriff for a 
time, a deputy U. S. Marshal, county clerk, mayor of So- 
corro, county school superintendent, assistant district attor- 
ney, special agent for the cattleman’s association, miner, 
prospector, real estate agent, American representative for 
Pancho Villa, revolutionist, attorney for Gen. Jose Ynez Sal- 
azar, wanted by Pancho Villa who offered thirty thousand 
pesos for his capture, private detective, publisher and ed- 
itor, politician. In 1911 he ran for the Senate, his opponent 
being none other than H. B. Fergusson. Baca lost. In 1905 
and 1906 he served as district attorney of Socorro county. 
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William French had occasion to mention Baca in his REM- 
INISCENCES OF A WESTERN RANCHMAN. E. M. 
Rhodes, the cowboy-writer of national fame, used Baca as 
the framework for some of his fictional characters although 
Elfego became so provoked that he threatened to kill the 
writer. Baca is one of the few New Mexicans of the past 
two generations to become a legend in his lifetime (Kit Car- 
son, L. B. Maxwell and others lived before this time). When 
the old jail was demolished in 1933, Baca was there to 
watch the proceedings. His eyes were almost tearful. At 
one time he was jailer. He received seventy-five cents a 
day to feed each prisoner. He had spent thirty days in this 
jail. Fined for disturbing the peace when he sought to in- 
tercede for a friend in Old Town, Judge Hancock, of the 
Night Court, told him to pay or spend thirty days in jail. 
He refused to pay and, as jailer also, received seventy-five 
cents a day to feed himself. He came out of jail $22.50 rich- 
er. The last hanging that took place in the Old Town jail 
was that of Demecio Delgadito (or Delgadillo according to 
some). Will Keleher, later a prominent Albuquerque attor- 
ney and author of numerous books on New Mexico, was 
then roving reporter for the ALBUQUERQUE JOURNAL. 
He covered the hanging. But mostly he was distracted be- 
cause fascinated by the antics of Elfego Baca. There were 
twenty witnesses. Baca knelt to feel Demecio’s pulse. Cer- 
tain he was dead, he turned to the witnesses and said: “It’s 
the nicest hanging I ever saw. Everything went along very 
smoothly.” This stuck to Keleher long after the picture of 
the hanging faded away. 

Baca published LA VOZ DEL PUEBLO in Juarez but 
the plant burned down. Later A. Torres published LA VOZ 
DEL PUEBLO in Socorro and changed the name to EL 
DEFENSOR. Whether Torres bought it from Baca I am 
not certain, but both were friends of long standing. Later 
Baca published LA TUERCA in Albuquerque mostly to 
push his political ambitions. This paper failed. The man 
from Denver who came to collect back payments told Will 
Keleher (then through being a reporter, but a practicing 
lawyer) that Baca threatened him with a sixshooter. Keleher 
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went to see Baca and was amused to learn that the fellow 
lawyer and newspaper man did nothing more than open the 
top drawer of his desk which held a sixshooter. The man 
saw this and fled for his life. Baca was also once a bouncer 
in a Juarez gambling house. He was once Republican can- 
didate for the office of governor. He lost. He also ran for 
district judge. Here, too, he was unsuccessful. At seventy- 
nine years of age he campaigned for the office of district 
attorney. He wrote his autobiography which he sold to de- 
fray his political expenses. He failed to be nominated. When 
he was twenty years of age he married Francisquita Poh- 
mer, five years his junior. They had one son, George, and 
five girls: Frances, Lucille (Mrs. Levey of San Francisco), 
Mrs. D. N. Talbott of San Diego, California, Jean (Mrs. Ber- 
nard of Cajon, California); Sofia (Mrs. Cardena, of San Di- 
ego). The Bacas were married on August 13, 1885. His fu- 
neral services were conducted at the church of the Immac- 
ulate Conception in New Town, Friday morning, August 
31, 1945. There is no doubt that he cut a niche for himself 
in New Mexico’s history. Even if the Hollywood and TV 
portrayals might be a bit fanciful, Eifego Baca was every 
bit as brave and daring as these extravaganzas make him 
out to be. As a lawman he helped many to walk the straight 
and narrow, and always found a coin for someone less for- 
tunate than himself. No one was ever turned away from 
his door. How could they be? No true New Mexican would 
do it. Every New Mexican worthy of the name has been 
known to be gentlemanly, kind and generous. There have 
been exceptions like Damasio Salazar, but even here, only 
one side has been told. No one ever wrote the other side. 
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Chapter Ten 
eH Ree Ne Dav ANG SG HeOiOnks 


Education of the Indian in New Mexico was not a new 
attempt with the opening of the school at Albuquerque. The 
early Franciscans taught the Pueblos weaving, singing, 
music, some Spanish, Latin and something akin to home 
economics. Where there was a resident friar the instruction 
was better than in other places. There was also a fine choir, 
and some pueblos even learned to play the small organ. 
All this we gather from the Archives of the Indies and in 
the reports of Fray Benavidez, Dominguez and several of 
the early governors. With the growth of New Mexico, the 
expulsion of religious orders, the advance of the Missouri- 
Santa Fe trade, the influx of Apaches and other tribes as 
well as the expansion of the Comanchero trade, the Pueblos 
were left very much on their own. No further thought was 
given to educating them. Little was done after the Ameri- 
can Occupation. It was left to various denominations to at- 
tempt their education. Catholics, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists and Baptists opened the eyes of the gov- 
ernment to the possibility of schools for Indians. The pres- 
ident called upon the Quakers, Methodists, Baptists and 
other religious groups to take the Indians in hand as an 
experiment because the Agencies were buffeted by too 
many bosses to do any good. He felt that these denomina- 
tions would not be dominated by the military, Agents, sut- 
lers, commissioners, scouts, congressmen and the whole 
horde dipping into the Indian pie. Presbyterians worked 
with some success at Zuni, Jemez, and two other pueblos. 
This induced Major B. M. Thomas, Agent at Santa Fe, to 
consider the establishment of a central boarding school for 
his charges. Archbishop J. B. Lamy offered twenty acres 
in December of 1879 a few miles from Old Town, but in- 
sisted that the school be under the direct management of 
the Church. The Indian Department considered the tract 
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too small and the demands of the archbishop too large. 
Thomas eventually obtained good land near the San Felipe 
Pueblo, but this also was rejected because of the ninety-nine 
year lease clause. The railroad now moving into New Town, 
and the growth of the city a reality, Thomas contacted 
Franz Huning, F. H. Kent, W. C. Hazeldine, Albert Gruns- 
feld, E. S. Stover, Q. B. Childers, A. M. Coddington, Santi- 
ago Baca, Mariano Armijo, L. S. Trimble, Perfecto Armijo 
and Juan Armijo and asked if the people of Albuquerque 
wouldn’t donate some land near the sity for starting a gov- 
ernment Indian training school. 

“There will be a meeting of the citizens of Albuquer- 
que this afternoon at the Board of Trade rooms, at 4 p.m., 
local time, for the purpose of selecting a site for the Indian 
School which the government proposes to establish here. 
The land being given by the citizens for the purpose, hand- 
some school buildings will be put up and the school main- 
tained at the expense of the government. Indian children 
from all tribes in the Territory are to be received and edu- 
cated at the school, and judging from the success with 
which that already here has met, it will be, when com- 
menced a source of revenue and of pecuniary profit to 
Albuquerque.” (ALBUQUERQUE EVENING REVIEW, 
March 22, 1882). 

While ali this was going on, the Superintendent of the 
Mission Schools in the Territories for the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions, learned from Presbyterians work- 
ing in New Mexico that the Board of Trade was anxious to 
get the school started. Rev. Sheldon came to Albuquerque 
to look over the prespects. The Secretary of the Interior 
had already authorized such a school, and the Presbyterian 
missionaries were willing to operate it until the govern- 
ment felt it was ready to take it over. This was to operate 
as a Contract School — i. e., in contract with the govern- 
ment to maintain and operate and educate a specified num- 
ber of Indian children. Franz Huning offered land between 
Albuquerque and Isleta, but the weather proved too windy 
and these were the days New Mexico was bothered by sand- 
storms. Huning next offered an improved tract closer to 
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Albuquerque, but this was turned down for lack of funds. 
A school was eventually located one mile north of Old Town 
in the hamlet of Duranes. Here buildings were rented and 
Rev. S. Jackson officially opened the contract school on 
January 1, 1881. He estimated the annual cost for each 
pupil per year to be one hundred and thirty dollars. Prof. 
J. S. Shearer was superintendent in charge. About forty 
pupils enrolled. These adobe quarters were definitely not 
built for a boarding school. 

“In conversation with Prof. Shearer, the gentlemanly 
principal of the Indian School, it was learned that the 
committee appointed for the furtherance of this institution 
was busily engaged in seeking a suitable location for the 
erection of a building with more convenient arrangements 
than has heretofore been the case. The prospects are good 
and encouraging so far, and in a few days more they will 
have located the place for the Indian School. Several good 
localities were picked out, but the owners were so exhorb- 
itant in their prices that they were given the go-by by the 
committee. This committee looking for the new site is com- 
posed of Mariano Armijo, the chairman; Gov. Stover; W. 
F. Crane and W. J. Mack.” (o. c. E. R. March 20, 1882). 

When Editor Munsell of the COUNCIL GROVE RE- 
PUBLICAN, Kansas, visited the place in June of 1883, he 
commented. ‘‘Perhaps the most interesting thing to us in 
Albuquerque is its Indian School, started originally as a 
missionary enterprise by the Presbyterian church. To aid 
in its work, the city purchased and donated to it a twenty 
acre farm about one mile from the Old Town, with an adobe 
farmhouse and out buildings. To these have been added two 
or three ‘Yankee’ board shanties, of a very inferior descrip- 
tion, for school purposes. The school is under the care of 
Prof. R. W. D. Bryan of Washington, D. C., formerly a mem- 
ber of Dr. Hall’s Polar Expedition, assisted by several ac- 
complished lady teachers from the East. There are enrolled 
eighty Pueblo children ranging from 5 to 20 years of age, 
both sexes —- 27 Utes and two Ute chiefs, one interpreter. 
None of the Utes speak English. None of the teachers speak 
Ute. Eight-year-old Charley, son of Ute Charley, an only 
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child, is in attendance. His father attends to watch his son 
and enjoys him at recitation, pointing to him that all will 
see his son. Congress appropriated $25,000 for aid of this 
SChoolenayn. 

Incidently, Charley was not a Ute, but a Mescalero. The 
chief would sit for hours watching the boy. He would come 
up to the black board, point to something on it and ask 
the boy what it was. When the boy answered the chief 
would burst out in uncontrollable laughter. He was both 
amused and proud that his boy was learning white man’s 
ways. It was during 1882 that Bryan moved his faculty and 
seventy pupils to new quarters built by the Halleck Co. 
of Denver. Major Pedro Sanchez, long an Indian Agent and 
author of the Padre Martinez Memorial found in the SAN- 
TA FE MAGAZINE, highly recommended the move. Ed- 
ward Medler of Albuquerque and A. M. Coddington super- 
vised the construction. Bernard S. Rodey married Codding- 
ton’s sister. But even before moving into new quarters 
they had problems. ‘‘On the eastern side of the adobe por- 
tion of the school buildings, two dormitories in the shape 
of an L had been erected some months ago. It was this por- 
tion of the school that was destroyed by fire last night. The 
dormitory was thirty-six feet in length on the south side 
running back to the north for sixty feet and was eighteen 
feet in breadth. This building contained fifty double beds 
and all were destroyed with all the clothing in them. About 
100 of the 137 scholars were quartered in them. Since they 
were all at a night school in another part of the building 
they escaped unscratched.” (ALBUQUERQUE WEEKLY 
JOURNAL, April 7, 1884). Donations from the East helped 
to erect other buildings. Miss Tibbles taught arithmetic; 
Miss Wood taught geography, reading and spelling, Miss 
Butler was the primary teacher. (See: Lillie G. McKinney, 
HISTORY OF THE ALBUQUERQUE INDIAN SCHOOL, 
New Mexico Historical Review, April, 1945). E. Whittles- 
ley and Albert K. Smiley, Commissioners, reported to Chair- 
man Hon. Clinton B. Fisk: 

“February 23, 1884 — At Albuquerque, we visited the 
Indian boarding school under the care of the Presbyterian 
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Home Mission Board. Mr. R. W. D. Bryan is the principal, 
and besides matron and cook he has three assistant teach- 
ers. Miss Tibbles teaches arithmetic, her most advanced 
class studying decimals. Miss Wood teaches geography, 
reading spelling. Miss Butler has the primary department 
and teaches chiefly by object lessons. We heard classes in 
all departments. The teaching is entirely in English and is 
well done. Discipline in the schoolrooms is good, and most 
of the scholars appear bright and interested in their studies. 
The health of the children is good, except that some are 
troubled with sore eyes, probably caused by scrofula. The 
buildings are poor, but the dormitories are clean and well 
ventilated. The number of pupils is now one hundred and 
thirty-two. We saw them at dinner which consisted of soup, 
mutton and bread. After dinner we went to the new ground 
given by the citizens of Albuquerque for new school build- 
ings to be erected by the Government, with room for 150 
scholars. With the help of Mr. Bryan and the agent of the 
contractor we measured and staked out sites for the board- 
ing house and school house. When these are completed, 
shops should at once be added for industrial instruction, 
which the Pueblo Indians need above all things. We at- 
tended the Indian Sunday school (Feb. 24). The exercises 
consisted mostly of singing and recitations in concert of the 
many chapters from the Bible with surprising accuracy. 
Addresses were made by some of the visitors, and the next 
day Mr. Bryan asked the scholars to write what they could 
remember and to send us their papers...” (Report to the 
Dept. of Interior). 

Bryan remained with the school until October 2, 1886. 
He introduced the Industrial Department and the students 
soon learned to make furniture. The girls were taught sew- 
ing, cooking and nursing the sick. Llewellyan was often 
criticized for the number of his Mescaleros he brought to 
the school, but he countered that Apaches needed an edu- 
cation also. At one time he had sixty Apaches in the school 
and the townspeople feared that if they ever went on the 
warpath Albuquerque would have cause to lament. The old- 
er students noted this attitude and many ran away. Bryan 
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opened a law school in Albuquerque but continued to keep 
up his interest in the school and its work until his death 
in 1912. 

The school now came under the complete control of 
the government. P. F. Burke of New York succeeded Bryan 
as superintendent. Nor was his an easy task. The school was 
destitute of furniture and appliances which the Presbyteri- 
ans considered theirs. The large pueblos of Santo Domingo 
and Jemez were not amendable to sending their children 
to the school, one reason being that Laguna, Zuni and one 
other publeo had schools. Why send the children away from 
home to Albuquerque? Also they clung to old traditions and 
resented the ways of the white people taught their children. 
Although the Pueblos were all nominally Catholic, this was 
not a hindrance since Jemez had already received instruc- 
tion from Presbyterians. Furthermore they preferred day 
schools to boarding schools. The Utes claimed that their 
children had been in the school two years and after return- 
ing home one-half of all those that had been at Albuquerque 
died. They said the school was taboo. Attendance for 1887 
was 170, of which 139 were from the Pueblos of San Felipe, 
Santa Ana, Zia, Acoma, Isleta and Laguna. The Laguna stu- 
dents came better prepared than most. There were two 
teachers. Even these lacked the proper requirements for 
teaching. Dissatisfied, Burke resigned on May 24, 1889. On 
the following day William B. Creager succeeded him. The 
school was now known as the Fisk Institute to honor the 
senator from Washington. Creager reported 50 in the high- 
est grade; 58 in the intermediate grade; 59 in the second 
primary grade and 147 in the first primary. 

“Although we work at a great disadvantage,” he wrote, 
“in small, crowded rooms, yet the school has made very 
rapid advancement in all the grades. It is really surprising 
to note the improvement made by these Indian boys and 
girls. They write letters that are composed and better writ- 
ten than some letters I have received from teachers who 
apply for positions in the school. They are not only good 
in school, but also in the industries. Among the boys of this 
school are to be found skilled carpenters, shoemakers, har- 
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nessmakers, tailors, painters and farmers. No year in the 
history of this school, or probably any other Indian school, 
can show more evidence of material progress made than has 
been made this year in this school. When you were here 
at the dedication of our new school building you saw some 
of the results of the labor of the boys of this school. You 
may well be proud of the results of this school, for it cer- 
tainly speaks well for your (i. e. the governor of New Mex- 
ico) Territory. In reference to the trades, it stands second 
to none. The carpenter, with the boys detailed to him, has 
done the carpentry work on the new quarters for the girls, 
and also that of the new school building, besides all the re- 
pairing about the school. The shoeshop boys have made 800 
pairs of shoes and repaired 800 during the year. The har- 
ness-shop boys have made 38 sets of harness, 105 bridles, 
180 halters, besides the repairing. The tailor-shop boys 
made 214 pantaloons, 156 coats, 187 vests, and 299 pairs of 
drawers. The boys and girls have been trained to manipu- 
late successfully the steam laundry; they manage the en- 
gine and all the machinery necessary to run a complete 
laundry plant.” 

Mrs. D. S. Keck and five assistant teachers managed 
the academic department. The padre at Isleta induced all 
the parents of that pueblo to take their children out of the 
school. Supt. Craeger and Rev. A. Jouvenceau did not see 
eye to eye. Anthony and his brother Francis, also a padre, 
later went to work in the Diocese of Tucson, Arizona. No 
doubt at this time he was pushing for St. Catherine’s Indian 
School in Santa Fe and for other schools and felt all the 
Catholic Pueblo Indians should attend these schools. Arch- 
bishop Salpointe was asked to speak to Padre Antonio and 
prevent him from mixing in with the Craeger-Pueblo par- 
ents affair. Two teachers, a Miss Walker and a Mrs. Gause, 
brought charges against Craeger at this time and although 
he was cleared, it unnerved him, more so when another 
charge was brought by Lillian Carr. Although exonerated 
of all false charges, he resigned on March 31, 1894. The 
school was placed in the charge of Indian Agent John Lane 
for a few months until F. F. Avery took over as superin- 
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tendent. He lasted three months. William N. Moss lasted 
two months. John J. McKoin lasted two years. 

Special emphasis was placed on the Industrial Depart- 
ment, especially in the laundry, kitchen and bakery. Work 
was furthered in the sewing room where students were 
taught to cut and fit garments. McKoin thought that a sew- 
erage system, a lighting system, a new, large dining room 
and kitchen, a guard-house for recalcitrant students would 
benefit the school. Politics, nothing new for New Mexico, 
played a big role during these last years of Territorial days. 
BK. A. Allen, R. P. Collins, J. K. Allen and B. B. Custer were 
appointed superintendents largely through politics. When 
McCowan was removed, the matron, band teacher, disci- 
plinarian and his assistant, chief cook and several teachers 
all resigned. As yet the school boasted no graduating class. 
No student remained long enough to go through all grades. 
Edgar A. Allen, who remained as superintendent for three 
years, pleaded for a new sewerage system, a new carpenter 
shop, and for additions to the laundry. Progress was made 
nonetheless, for several of the students came out with blue 
ribbons at the Territorial Fair. Progress was made on the 
school farm also despite the fact that the land cultivated 
was the place where most people of Old Town manufac- 
tured their adobe bricks time out of mind. Although the 
capacity of the school was 300, it was found that 321 pupils 
were enrolled. Ralph P. Collins succeeded Allen. He in- 
sisted that most of the time be spent in the Industrial De- 
partment because such training enabled the students to 
earn money after their school days. He claimed that Eng- 
lish, music and such subjects were fine for diversions, but 
they actually proved no help to the pupil seeking to earn a 
living. Charges were brought up against him that he pad- 
ded the enrollment with New Mexicans. Collins countered 
that every one in the school could prove some Indian blood. 
The average daily attendance was now 315. Collins, like 
the others before him, had difficulty in enrolling children 
from Isleta. The Department of Interior favored abandon- 
ing the project because the superintendents kept on enroll- 
ing native New Mexicans rather than Indians and because 
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it was too far from Albuquerque. Collins hired out the old- 
er boys to work in the fields. After the turn of the century 
Collins resolved to take in only pure blooded Indians. Twen- 
ty Navajos enrolled when a serious threat of diphtheria 
shook the very foundations of the school. Although 150 
cases were reported, none resulted in death. A shop, a ware- 
house and a pumping plant were now added. Baseball and 
football teams now made their appearance. Even the girls 
did well in basketball, defeating all comers. O. A. Wright 
remained a short time. James K. Allen gave the school new 
life. 

The school consisted of about thirty buildings when he 
took over. He replaced the laundry building, the dining 
room building, water system, put in steam heating, dis- 
charged about one-third of the New Mexican students, keep- 
ing only those proving they had Indian blood. The super- 
intendents worked on a salary of $1,700 a year. Teachers 
received from $540 to $740. Allen purchased thirty addi- 
tional acres for raising vegetables and alfalfa. He also man- 
aged to get a new dormitory for the boys. The Navajos fell 
in line with the idea of an Indian school and they practi- 
caily made up the enrollment. Naturally many good Navajo 
blankets came from this school. Congress appropriated over 
$50,000 for the support and education of the Indian pupils. 
This is the report Allen sent to the Indian Commissioner 
in 1904. It was his Second Annual Report: 

“The Albuquerque Indian School is located two and a 
half miles north and west of Albuquerque. The farm con- 
sists of 66 acres; the soil is exceedingly poor, being impreg- 
nated with alkali; not to exceed 15 acres will produce crops 
under present conditions. It is belived that if an abundance 
of water can be procured and ample drainage provided, the 
soil could be reclaimed; however, at considerable cost. A 
few patches of alfalfa have been sown and irrigated prin- 
cipally from the pumping system of the school plant. An 
item in the appropriation for the present year provides 
funds for the purpose of additional farming land adjacent 
to the present school land. I do not recommend the pur- 
chase to exceed 30 acres of additional land for this plant. 
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I believe 20 acres will be ample for vegetables, and an addi- 
tional 20 acres for alfalfa will be all or more than the school 
force can handle with profit in this locality. A portion of 
the land now owned by the school should be redeemed by 
washing and fertilizing. I have investigated to some extent 
the manner of reclaiming adobe and alkali soils, and am 
of the opinion that it is practicable where water can be ob- 
tained in abundance; but I do not think it feasible to at- 
tempt farming and gardening at this school on a large 
scale. 

“There are two gardeners living in the immediate 
neighborhood who are handling small farms to advantage, 
but at heavy cost. One of these has a farm of 40 acres, which 
requires annually 1,000 loads of fertilizer, at $1 per load; 
he pumps 400,000 gallons of water daily and employs an 
average of 18 men at one dollar a day; his total income is 
about $15,000, and his expenditures from $10,000 to $12,000 
a year. The other gardener cultivates 51 acres; his sales are 
about $16,000 annually, and his expenditures from $12,000 
to $13,000. It will be observed that these gardeners make 
from $3,000 to $4,000 annually, but the strictest economy 
is required in the management of their farms, which would 
would not be maintained if these gardens were operated by 
a school superintendent and worked by civil-service em- 
ployees and Indian pupils. Therefore, I belive only a small 
farm is practicable, and it should be under the immediate 
supervision of an intelligent trained farmer who has made 
a scientific study of the management of alkali and adobe 
soils. The salary should be sufficient to secure a competent 
man. 

“There are about thirty buildings, all told, at the plant; 
a few of these are excellent, but some of these are old and 
infested with vermin. The liberal appropriation of $50,000 
was made by the last Congress for rebuilding and rearrang- 
ing the entire plant; this is now being done. Originally there 
was no systematic plan for the arrangement of the various 
structures, which were added here and there as suited the 
fancy of the one in charge. It is proposed to erect from the 
appropriations a new dining room and kitchen, a new laun- 
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dry, and a new dormitory for the boys; all of these build- 
ings are needed. 

“The water for domestic purposes is obtained by means 
of a small steam pumping plant, which is inadequate for 
irrigating extensively. A gasoline or electric pumping plant 
should be provided to furnish water for irrigating; such a 
plant would cost in the neighborhood of $6,000 or $7,000. 
It is practicable to obtain water by this means in this sec- 
tion of the country. A short distance below the surface 
there is an abundance of water at all seasons of the year. 
A milling plant located within a mile of the school pumps 
1,000,000 gallons of water daily without apparently dimin- 
ishing the supply. It is not practicable to obtain water from 
the river for irrigating for the reason that it is not always 
obtainable; besides, the cost of maintaining ditches from the 
river is very great. The Rio Grande carries with it a large 
amount of sediment, which quickly fills up the ditches and 
requires them to be constantly cleaned out, at a very heavy 
expense. 

“The school is lighted by electricity furnished by the 
Albuquerque Gas, Electric Light and Power Company, at 
a cost of $1,200 per annum. No change is recommended for 
this system at present. The school is heated by ordinary coal 
and wood stoves; 400 tons of coal and about 75 cords of 
wood are required annually. This system should be replaced 
with a steam heating plant, not only for economy, but to 
insure safety against fire. A stigma has rested on this 
school for years past on account of the (New) Mexican ele- 
ment, of which the pupils were largely composed; but by 
order of your Office 216 pupils were sent out last year and 
their places filled from the Pueblo and Navajo tribes with 
full-blooded pupils. The average enrollment of the school 
for the year by the quarter was 332.5. The average attend- 
ance for the year was 308.1. About 160 of these were full- 
blooded Navajo; the remainder were from Laguna, Isleta, 
Acoma and San Carlos. For the most part the pupils were 
very desirable. There was but little discontent throughout 
the year; for several months there were no desertions, nor 
even the thought of it was entertained by the management. 
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The progress made in the schoolroom was fair, considering 
the fact that a large percent of the pupils were brought in 
from the camps at the beginning of the school year and 
knew but little of the English language; perhaps 60 percent 
of the pupils were unable to speak or even understand Eng- 
lish. With the exception of a small class of old pupils, the 
entire school was primary. The sanitary conditions of the 
plant are good. During the year we had a large number of 
cases of mild type of diphtheria, none of which resulted 
fatally or exited any degree of alarm. We had a few cases 
of pneumonia, two of which resulted in death; four cases 
of tuberculosis, all of which when developed sufficiently to 
determine the nature of the disease were sent to their 
homes, and resulted in the deaths of the pupils. Public sen- 
timent among the Navajos has been very favorable during 
the year, pupils being obtained much easier than before. 
The kindly feeling among the citizens of Albuquerque and 
surrounding country has assisted the management very 
much toward the success of the school. Upon the whole, the 
prospects for building up a first-class industrial school at 
this place are all that can be desired...” 

Allen couid well draw from Pueblos since he was also 
at the same time superintendent for Laguna, Acoma, Isleta, 
San Felipe, Santa Ana and Sandia. Several of these places 
had day schools. It was a simple matter of convincing the 
parents that the Albuquerque school was better equipped 
and the transfers made. At this time, in addition to Supt. 
Allen, the teachers and employees of the school were Wil- 
liam J. Oliver, assistant superintendent; Frank Wood, physi- 
cian; O. S. Rice, clerk; Edwin Schanandore, desciplinarian; 
Audrey C. Schach, teacher; Mary A. Allen, teacher; Sue O. 
Smith, teacher; Alberta C. Crowe, teacher; Hattie C. Allen, 
teacher; Flora West, kindergarten; Randal Calkins, Indus- 
trial teacher and engineer; Mary C. Williams, principal ma- 
tron; Marie A. Schach, matron; Mattie J. Forrester, assist- 
ant matron; Elizabeth J. Mahaffey, assistant matron; Re- 
cha Goldsmith, nurse; Mary L. Page, housekeeper; Maggie 
EK. Seldomridge, seamstress; Ette T. West, assistant seams- 
tress; Annie K. Abner, laundress; Grace M. Wilson, baker; 
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Mellie Hollingsworth, cook; William A. Seldomridge, car- 
penter; Samuel Lawrence, tailor; Perry Tsamnaurva, shoe- 
maker and harnessmaker; Roy G. Wilson, blacksmith; Jos- 
eph Abner, assistant engineer; Edward Hunt, night watch- 
man; Alice Sheffield, assistant. Allen paved a road to Fourth 
Street to make trips to Albuquerque more accessable His 
untimely death proved a great loss to the school. Mrs. Al- 
len took over until the arrival of Charles H. Dickson, who 
acted as supervisor until the appointment of Burton B. 
Custer. The loss of the warehouse was a severe loss, but a 
new one was soon built. One hundred boys were sent to 
work in Colorado in the beet fields and on the railroad. 
Girls worked in private homes. Their total earnings amount- 
ed to over ten thousand dollars. Custer kept the school in 
status quo. While not actually improving, he did not per- 
mit it to deteriorate. At the moment it was best to let well 
enough alone. Governor H. J. Hagerman reported in 1906: 

“The buildings are in fair condition, but a few of them 
are old and in need of repair. During the past year a new 
brick laundry was built and is now in operation. It is a sub- 
stantial structure and is a credit to the plant. The ware- 
house was destroyed by fire last November, thus causing 
considerable loss and great inconvenience. A contract has 
been awarded for the erection of a new warehouse, which 
will be completed in October. A new kitchen and dining 
room and a new dormitory for the boys will be built dur- 
ing the coming year, and these will add materially to the 
comfort and convenience of the children. The farm, which 
consists of about 66 acres, seems to be poor soil and poorly 
adapted to the growing of crops, although the first crop 
of alfalfa this season was very good. If an adequate supply 
of water can be secured that can be depended upon at all 
times, good crops of alfalfa, vegetables, etc., can be raised. 
The present water system supplies enough water for do- 
mestic purposes, but is entirely inadequate for irrigation 
and for fire protection. Plans have been submitted for a 
new water system, which will give good fire protection. 
Plans are also being considered for a pumping plant, which 
will supply water needed for irrigating the whole farm. 
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The pupils of this school were collected mostly from the 
surrounding pueblos and from among the Navajos who are 
living off their reservation.”’ 

Burton Custer resigned on February 17, 1908, and was 
succeeded by Ruben Perry, a man of experience as a teach- 
er and as a supervisor. He had an enviable record among 
the Navajo and the Hopi. He dismissed the thirty-five re- 
maining (New) Mexican students. Ministers of the various 
denominations were permitted to hold services Sunday eve- 
nings and Sisters came in on Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons to teach catechism to the Catholics. Four pupils grad- 
uated from the eighth grade. A number of the girls took 
piano lessons and the boys kept up a band under the direc- 
tion of Fleming Lavender, who was also the school’s. shoe- 
maker and harness maker. Work in the beet fields and in 
private homes in Albuquerque also continued. The boys 
also did all the carpentry work, plumbing, installation of 
the heating plant and the lighting system in the school. A 
dormitory was built for the smaller boys and a new dining 
room for all the children. Clyde M. Blair was appointed 
principal in 1910. He had charge of the kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and the grades. He also taught classes, took care of 
the library, literary societies and was sports director. It 
was Blair’s influence that inspired many of the graduates 
to further their studies at Albuquerque High. During his 
time the state course of study was also adopted. Blair 
served well also as an athletic director, for his football team 
won the first State championship (New Mexico became a 
State in 1912) in a game against Albuquerque High. The 
score was 6 to 5. A more fantastic game was played against 
New Mexico Normal at Las Vegas now known as New Mex- 
ico Normal University of Las Vegas, beating the teachers 
school by a score of 62-0. In baseball, the Indian School 
team beat Menaul and then went on to beat New Mexico 
University 7-0. The boys band was now placed under the 
direction of Edwin Schanandore, disciplinarian, and per- 
formed well. In fact, the band played so well that it was 
often in demand for various city and State functions. 
Schanandore took under his special guidance L. P. Mix, Vi- 
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cente Garcia, Isaac Anaya, Manuel Gonzolez, Porfirio Mon- 
toya, Jose Sanchez, Abel Paisano, Herbert Zoyze, Antonio 
Jose, L. Chavez and Joseph Arling. “A Day in the Cotton 
Fields” was one of their specialty numbers. Whenever they 
appeared on stage in Albuquerque they were asked to play 
this. More acreage for the school farm was reclaimed and 
by 1913 ten grades maintained. Forty-five girls were now 
housed in the enlarged dormitory. “Superintendent Ruben 
Perry of the United States Indian School, yesterday was ad- 
vised from Washington of the approval of the plans for im- 
provements at the school to cost $20,000. The improvements 
will include a domestic science bulding, a shop building, and 
a double cottage for employees. Edward Lembke, contract- 
or, will do the building, the Whitney Company will install 
the heating and plumbing, and the material will be pur- 
chased from the Albuquerque Lumber Company, the City 
sash and Door Company, the McIntosh Hardware Com- 
pany, and the Ilfeld Company. Boys of the Indian School 
will do the masonry and carpenter work.” (ALBUQUER- 
QUE MORNING JOURNAL, December 6, 1913). Blair was 
transferred to Carlisle. To add to Perry’s troubles one hun- 
dred and eighty students came down with the grippe. This 
epidemic soon passed and Perry asked that the old laundry 
be torn down and built on a larger scale elsewhere. By the 
end of 1916 the school resembled a little village with its 
sixteen brick buildings, twenty frame buildings, one adobe 
building. a large brick hog-house, pens and slaughtering 
room, the large assembly hall, water tanks on steel towers. 
Ten graduates (tenth grade) were able to move on to com- 
plete their studies elsewhere. Although George F. Dutt tried 
hard to fill the shoes of Blair, they were two different types 
of men and Supt. Perry took on much of the work once 
assigned to Blair. A new laundry was erected to keep up 
with the ever-increasing enrollment. The Sisters of St. Jos- 
eph’s Hospital gladly took a number of the girls to train 
as nurses. Dutt resigned in 1920 because of his interest in 
child welfare work. J. C. Ross took charge until the arrival 
of D. C. West, who remained with the school until 1921 
when he was transferred to Haskell Institute in Kansas. 
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Fred M. Lobdell, who succeeded him, also followed him to 
Haskell. Mrs. Isis L. Harrington, who gained her experi- 
ence as a teacher at the Indian school at Stroud, Oklahoma, 
proved a benefit to the Albuquerque school. During World 
War I sixty-four Indian boys enlisted in the army and navy. 
Paul Yazza was killed in action. During the war the four 
literary societies of the school raised $725 for these men. 
So many of the boys from the band enlisted that the school 
band was discontinued for a time. These soldiers did make 
out well in army and navy bands. Perry was proud of Mrs. 
Harrington as principal and helped her develop her tech- 
nique for teaching the Indians. In fact, her system was to 
be used by practically all the Indian Schools in the South- 
west. Despite the war and shortage of materials he was able 
to put a new addition to the dining room, a warehouse and 
a large cow shed. After the war he entertained visions of one 
thousand boarders. He needed two more dormitories, a new 
sewerage system and other improvements. It was an uphill 
fight, but all these things eventually came to pass. When 
influenza struck as it did during and after the war, three 
hundred and ninety-two pupils came down with it at the 
school. No sooner was the ‘‘glory of the school,” the audi- 
torium-gym, completed than it was destroyed by fire (Feb. 
12, 1922). Perry pleaded for an appropriation for a new one. 
He received $42,500 to re-build. 

Promoting Principal F. M. Lobdell to Haskell gave 
Mrs. Harrington the opportunity for increasing her system. 
She was certainly a worthy successor to Blair. Since the 
students did much of the work on the new gym, they saved 
half the cost of the structure. There were thirty-one grad- 
uates from the 10th grade in 1923. Many now looked for- 
ward to Haskell for business training. Enrollment reached 
654. Later more sleeping porches were added to the girls 
dorms and enrollment hiked to 750. The school now boast- 
ed forty-four buildings. The following year forty-three grad- 
uated from the 10th grade; half this number continued their 
studies in other schools. It is interesting to note that Mrs. 
Harrington took advantage of the new gym by presenting a 
drama written by herself entitled “Hiawatha.” A thousand 
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people came from Albuquerque to see it. (L. G. McKinney 
— o. c. N.M.H.R. October, 1945 p. 312). This graduating 
class, under the skillful direction of Mrs. Harrington, or- 
ganized thirteen library societies in the various pueblos 
and on the reservations. With the assistance of Margaret 
Mosely Williams, they collected six hundred volumes for 
distribution. Three of these libraries continued to function 
for a number of years after the initial start in 1924. Tra- 
choma, that dread curse to most Indians west of the Miss- 
issippi, troubled many of the students at the Indian school. 
A clinic was held by a special physician named J. S. Perkins, 
and a number of operations were sponsored by Dr. L. Web- 
ster Fox from the City of Brotherly Love. No doubt, this 
eye disease had a good deal to do with the failure of many 
of the libraries. At this time the junior and senior years 
were added to make a four-year high school. A Navajo 
woman was hired to teach blanket weaving. Later a Pueblo 
woman was hired to teach the Pueblo girls the art of pot- 
tery making. Just how many of the women who sit under 
the portals of the governor’s palace in Santa Fe to sell their 
wares to tourists took their training at the school is hard 
to say for Santa Fe also has an Indian school, and Pueblo 
mothers and fathers are anxious for their children to learn 
how to make pottery for it is a good means of income, espe- 
cially now that the Glorieta Baptist Assembly, the Meth- 
odist Assembly, the denominational school at Abiquiu, the 
Philmont Boy Scout Ranch, bring in thousands of tourists 
each year. Later courses in wood-carving, cabinet-making, 
Indian art and silversmithing were added. The class of 1927 
put out the first school annual called the POW-WOW. 
Twenty-five graduated this year, and it was the first class 
to wear the traditional cap and gown. Thirty-two members 
graduated in 1928. This class presented an operetta called 
“Feast of the Corn.” (McKinney — o.c.). This year the school 
won the State baseball championship and went to Chicago 
to represent New Mexico. While it fared ill in the midwest- 
ern city, the players won the respect of their victors. It 
was noised about that children in Indian schools were ill 
treated. Senator Brantton appointed a group of Albuquer- 
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que citizens to investigate situation in the Albuquerque 
school. The committee came to the school and held meet- 
ings on six different days. The committee did not find the 
adverse conditions described by a writer in one of the na- 
tion’s leading magazines. Mrs. Harrington was so hurt by 
the article that she undertook to write another article in 
rebuttal of the charges. She felt that the article had been 
unfair to the school. So did the committee. In 1929 there 
were 927 students enrolled, the largest group being Pueblos. 
There were also Navajos, Papagos, Zuni, Mojaves, a Crow, 
Modoc, Sac, Fox and some Choctaws, Sioux and Creeks, un- 
usual for an area that catered largely to Pueblos, Navajos. 
Mescaleros and Jicarillos. There were fifty-two graduates 
in 1931, and eighty graduates in the following year. Two 
members enrolled in college. Many others were desirous of 
doing so, but were too poor. One hundred graduates made 
up the class of 1933. With the advance of the automobile 
an auto mechanic department was installed in the school. 
Perry and Mrs. Harrington now retired and Clyde M. Blair 
was returned to the school as superintendent. Blair was a 
man of experience, having also been in the Indian service 
in Oklahoma and Oregon. He selected S. H. Gilliam as his 
new principal. The school continued to advance and to keep 
up its standards. Changes came with World War II and 
many of the boys entered the service. 

Although the New Mexico State Guide dismisses the 
Indian School in one line, much of the activity and the cali- 
bre of the young men and women graduating from the in- 
stitution calls for more consideration. For the school, too, 
as for the city of Albuquerque, the post-war world brought 
changes in profusion. The hospital was one of the most com- 
plete, up-to-date and best of its type in the Indian Service. 
Many of the nurses were former graduates of the school. 
The Indians themselves feel the need for a better education 
and they are ready for it. Many feel that they cannot pro- 
gress furthur without it. The economic changes brought 
about by World War II have made many realize that there 
is not enough land and not enough opportunity for all the 
people to make a living at home. Many of the Indians re- 
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ceived more money than they had ever earned before work- 
ing in defense plants. They caught the fever of earning 
power and decided that such economic condition should not 
cease with the war. Back home they broadened into new 
fields of education and even infiltrated into the public 
schools. Actually the war helped the Indian to find himself. 

“The University of New Mexico has an Indian student 
organization, called the Kiva Club, which also raises schol- 
arship money for new students through the performances 
of Indian dance teams from many pueblos, and from non- 
Pueblo groups. These are given in the University gymna- 
sium in Albuquerque, the use of which is donated to the 
Kiva Club without charge. Among those helped are Indian 
girls who will receive full training as Registered Nurses. 
Some will also attend the School for Practical Nurses at the 
Indian School, Albuquerque, which now graduates two 
classes annually of forty each.” (Bertha P. Dutton — IN- 
DIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST, p. 83). 

So interested has the government become in the wel- 
fare of the Indian that the County Indian Hospital in Al- 
buquerque has 200 beds. New Mexicans themselves have 
awakened to the importance of the Indians in their econ- 
omy. The hospital, for instance, averages one hundred pa- 
tients a day and the government allows $26 a day for each 
patient. Since relocation in a changing world is the best 
answer, many of the Indians are continuing in college after 
high school. The Navajos also have close to three hundred 
attending college, and almost 29,000 in grade and high 
schools. The Zuni high school band is one of the treats of 
the Gallup Ceremonial. The background of all this is found 
in the inspiration of men like Perry, Blair, and Mrs. Har- 
rington who held on when all seemed dark and the horizon 
was not in view. The harvest is now being gathered. 

Rueben Perry, one of the most popular superintendents 
ever to govern the Indian School, was the eighteenth holder 
of this office. He assumed office on February 18, 1908. When 
he came to Albuquerque there were 300 students in the 
school, and only five acres of land were under cultivation. 
Before he left many years later, there were over eight hun- 
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dred students, and about one hundred acres under cultiva- 
tion. The congressional appropriation for the school in 1908 
was $56,000; fifteen years later it was $165,000. He was re- 
sponsible for adding shops for technical instruction in har- 
ness-making, tailoring, shoe repair, engineering, blacksmith- 
ing, painting and automobile mechanics. This man, who 
was born in Illinois April 15, 1868, not only cultivated the 
growth of the school but also stimulated Albuquerque’s in- 
terest in the charges under his care. He was also active in 
fraternal organizations like Rotary, Masons, Red Cross and 
Chamber of Commerce. Ruben entered the Indian Service 
in 1894. The following year he married Mary E. Carpenter 
of Rhinelander, Wisconsin. They had two children, Harold 
C. Perry, who eventually became a lawyer in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and Evangeline Perry, who graduated from the 
University of Kansas in 1920. Perry ranked high in the Ma- 
sons and became grand generalissimo of the New Mexico 
Grand Commandery of Knights Templars. He was also in- 
strumental in building a new dormitory at the Indian 
School, and additions made to two others. He was responsi- 
ble for the domestic science building, auditorium, gymna- 
sium, barns, new pump house, teachers living quarters, and 
living quarters for employees. That he was trusted by the 
citizens of Albuquerque as well as the Indian Service is 
attested to by the many years he was permitted to remain 
as the school superintendent. 
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